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PREFACE. 

A COMMENTARY like the present draws frankly from 
its predecessors, just as these in their turn used ma^ 
terials quarried by earlier scholars, whom they do not 
name on each occasion. The right to do this is won by con- 
scientious effort in sifting previous collections and reproducing 
only what is trustworthy, apt, and instructive for the imder- 
standing of the text« If new illustrations or evidence can be 
added, that is so much to the good. 

So far as I am aware, the solution I have given of the textual 
problem of i", the "shadow of turning," is strictly new. It 
is a matter of no consequence in itself, but acquires interest 
because it bears directly on the relation* of the Sinaitic and 
Vatican manuscripts, and because Dr. Hort candidly recognised 
this reading of t< and B, as hitherto imderstood, to present a 
grave, although unique, obstacle to his and Dr. Westcott's 
theory. 

To some other discussions, of the nature of detached notes, 
in which material b freshly or fully collected, I have ventured 
to call the reader's attention in the Table of Contents. It may 
also be not improper to remark that the account of extant 
ancient conmientaries on James in Greek and Latin (pages 
iia-113) runs counter to some recent statements. 

The explanation offered of "thou" and "I" in 2", which 
seems to me to solve the problem of that passage, is not 
strictly new, but has been overlooked in most current works 
on the epistle. In the light of modem geographical knowledge 
the reference in 5^ to '^the early and latter rain" gains a 
greater importance than has generally been observed. 

The simimary of the epistle (pages 4/.) may make more 
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VI PSEFACE 

dear and intelligible than I have been able to do elsewhere the 
measure of unity which the epistle shows, and the relation of 
its parts. 

A marked defect of this commentary, although one not 
peculiar to it, is that its rabbinical illustrations ought to be 
fuller. The glaring technical inconsistencies in the mode of 
referring to such passages as are dted will betray at once that 
they are drawn from various secondary sources and not from 
original and systematic research. It would be a great service 
to New Testament scholars to provide them with a new and 
adequate set of Horae hebraicae, and nowhere is the need so 
great as in James and the Gospd of Matthew. 

These two writings are sources from which a knowledge of 
primitive Palestinian Christianity can be drawn, and they rep- 
resent a different line of development from that of the Hel- 
lenistic Christianity which finds expression in Luke, Paul, and 
John. The groimds of the distinction are other than those 
which the Tubingen School believed to have controlled early 
Christian history, but they are no less clear or far-reaching. 
A just xmderstanding of these tendendes requires a soimd 
view not only of the origin and meaning of the Epistle of James, 
but of its history in the church. And here the critical question 
is that of the Shepherd of Hermas. The view stated below 
that Hermas betrays no knowledge of James and is not de- 
pendent on him was forced on me, I am glad to say, by the 
study of the facts, against a previous prejudice and without at 
first recognising where it led; but it is in truth the key to the 
history. If Hermas really read the Epistle of James so often 
that he knew by heart its most inddental phrases, now working 
them into his own writing and again making them the text 
for long expansions, the place of the epistle in early Chris- 
tianity becomes an insoluble riddle. 

The notes on textual critidsm in the commentary are intended 
to treat chiefly those selected variants which make a difference 
in the sense ; the materials employed do not ordinarily go be- 
yond the apparatus of Tischendorf . I hope later to treat the 
critidsm and history of the text of James in the light of all the 
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evidence, including as nearly as may be the whole body of 
extant minuscule Greek manuscripts. 

To many friends who have helped me in coimtless ways and 
from great stores of thought and knowledge I would gratefully 
express the obligation that I owe them. 

James Hasdy Ropes. 

Harvard University, 
October 15, 1915. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. THE EPISTLE. 

The Epistle of James is a religious and moral tract having 
the form, but only the. form, of a letter. It contains counsels 
and reflections on a variety of topics relating to personal char- 
acter and right conduct, but attains a certain imity from the 
writer's own traits of sincerity, good sense, and piety, which 
are manifest in every paragraph. The epistle has been as- 
signed to many dates and several places of origin, and is held 
by many to be a genuine writing of James the Lord's brother; 
but it is probably the pseudon3mious production of a Christian 
of Jewish origin, living in Palestine in the last quarter of the 
first century or the first quarter of the second. The precise 
limits of the period within which it was written cannot be 
determined. 

The epistle reflects the conditions of Jewish life in Palestine, 
and almost all the ideas have their roots in Jewish thought, but 
in much of the language, style, and mode of expression gener- 
ally, and in some of the ideas, Hellenistic influences are unmis- 
takable and strong. The interweaving of the two strains con- 
tributes much to the freshness and effectiveness of the epistle 
as a hortatory essay. 

Our first certain knowledge of the book is from two sources 
of about the same date; namely, Origen {c. i^s-c. 254) and 
the pseudo-clementine Epistles to Virgins, written in Palestine 
in Greek in the early decades of the third century. After 
Origen the Epistle of James seems soon to have become widely 
accepted in the Greek chiu^ch as a part of the N. T. In the 
West the translation into Latin, made before 350, gives the 
earliest evidence of acquaintance with the epistle by Latin- 
speaking Christians. In Syria the Greek original was known 



2 JAMES 

as early as the latter half of the fourth century, and it was 
first translated into Syriac (as a part of the Peshitto) in the 
early part of the fifth. 

§ I. The Puspose and Contents of the Epistle. 

(a) Purpose. 

The writer of the Epistle of James has in mind in his coun- 
sels the general needs of such Christians as he is acquainted 
with or of whose existence he is aware. The epistle does not 
treat of the special concerns of any particular church nor owe 
its origin to any specific occasion. The author addresses any 
Christians into whose hands his work may fall and touches 
upon subjects of wide and general interest. It cannot be said 
that the epistle has any more specific ''purpose" than the gen- 
eral aim of edification. In the selection of topics the writer 
was governed partly by his own special interests at the mo- 
ment, partly by what he drew from his own experience of the 
life about him as to the needs of human nature in general. 
Doubtless here, as always, the impulse to expression arose from 
the consciousness of having something to say which by its 
freshness either, of form or substance would interest readers 
and strike home. There is no attempt in the epistle to give a 
full or systematic account of the author's ideas on any subject. 

(b) ConietUs. 

Like the ancient Wisdom-literature of the Hebrews, with 
which (in spite of entire diflference of style) the writer probably 
shows some familiarity, much of the epistle is in aphoristic form. 
Such sentences, having their meaning complete in themselves, 
gain comparatively little illumination from the context; they 
are the well-rounded and compact results of whole trains of 
previous thought, and are successful in suggesting these to the 
reader's mind. In trying to interpret by a paraphrase, or to 
show the connection of ideas, it is difficult to avoid ascribing to 
the writer what he has not said, and elaborating thoughts 
hinted at, rather than fairly implied, by the text (cf. the full 
and instructive Paraphrases of Erasmus, and the attempts to 
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summarise the epistle found in tbe commentaries and the books 
on Introduction). 

The aphorisms are not generally isolated, but are gathered 
in paragraphs; and these often have unity and show connec- 
tion and progress of thought. The paragraphs are grouped 
loosely under more or less definite points of view, and in chs. 
2 and 4*-s* we find an approach to the fuller discussion of a 
topic from various sides. In some instances the connection be- 
tween smaller divisions is made by the skilful use of the same 
or a similar word at the dose of one sentence and the opening 
of the next (thus, i* '• ^^ «/>€«/, j(apdv] i*'- XctTroftci/ot, XeCTre- 
TCU] i"'- ireipaafJuSif^Treipa^Sfievo^'^ i«i'- Xrfyoi/, Xrfyov; 5"'- 
irpoaevx^aOe^ Berja-K ; cf. the connection made by 3"-" be- 
tween the divergent subjects of chs. 3 and 4). It is notewor- 
thy that in the later chapters, where there is more continuity 
in the flow of thought, this method of "capping" sentences 
rarely occurs. 

Beneath the whole epistle plainly lie two pervading and 
strongly felt principles : (i) the hatred of sham of every kind ; 
(2) the conviction that God and the world are incompatible as 
objects of men's allegiance. Neither of these principles could 
serve as a title to the tract, but they bind its somewhat mis- 
cellaneous contents together in a sort of unity. 

These general characteristics recall the spirit of the Hellen- 
istic diatribes, among which the Epistle of James seems to find 
its fittest literary classification. There, as here, the aim to 
pierce through appearance and pretense to reality is a leading 
motive, and in the first two chapters of James we read what 
Christian earnestness thought it worth while to say on this 
favourite theme of the sometimes superficial or possibly flip- 
pant, but commonly serious even if imconventional, Greek pop- 
ular street preacher;* while James's discussion, in his last two 
chapters, of the two incompatible aims of human striving also 
treats a familiar topic of these moralists.t 

*P. Wendland, Die kellemsHsck-rBmische Kidtuf in ikrm BemeJhmgen m JudmUmm und 
CkrisUnimiH^, 1912, p. 76 (Diogenes), p. 85 (later moral preachera). 

t Wendland, op, cU., p. 85; A. BonhOffer, EfikUt umd das Nme TeslammU (ReUgioaago- 
■chichtUche Versuche and Vonubeiten, x), igiz, pp. 351/. 
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These contacts make more intelligible the structure of the 
epistle. Familiarity with these great discussions, which had 
been given in public for centuries, would cause contemporary 
readers to see fitness in a series of topics which to us seem in- 
congruous, to recognise the naturalness of transitions which 
strike us as awkward and abrupt, and to detect a latent imity 
which for us is obscured by the writer's habit of making no 
introductory annoimcement of his successive themes. It must, 
however, be emphasised that the writer's method is hortatory, 
not expository (about 60 imperatives occur in the 108 verses) ; 
his goal is nowhere so definitely formulated in his mind as to 
forbid a swift and imexpected leap to inculcate some important 
object of Christian endeavour (so in ch. 5) . In such cases we can- 
not assimie completely to trace the real sequence of his thought. 

The following summary of the epistle is an attempt to indi- 
cate for the several larger divisions the point of view which may 
have led to the grouping of the paragraphs. 

i^ Epistolary SalukUian, 

I. 1^2**. ON CERTAIN RELIGIOUS REALITIES. 

(i) I*-". In the fortnaiion of character. 

(a) i*'^. The real nature of trouble is as an aid to a 

well-roimded character. 
(6) I*-'. Real prayer requires unwavering faith, 
(c) I*"". Poverty is real wealth, 
(i) i". The endurance of trouble brings the crown of life, 
(e) i"-". The real cause of sin is not temptation sent 

by God, but lies within yoiurself . 

(2) I^-2*^ In religious instruction and public worship. 

(J) i"*'*. Hearing is indeed better than talking, but the 

real response to the word of God is not to listen 

only but to obey. 
(g) 1*^". Real worship is inconsistent with reckless 

speech; the best worship is kindly service and 

inner purity. 
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(h) 2^'^. To court the rich and neglect the poor in the 
house of worship reverses real values. 

({) 2'-". For such conduct it is a futile excuse to urge 
that the law of love requires it. 

(J) 2^*-'*. Equally futile is it to pretend in excuse that 
the possession oifaiik dispenses from works. 

II. 3^-^^ ON THE teacher's CALLING. 

(tf) 3*"". Against ambition to be teachers. The teacher 
is imder heavier responsibility than others; yet 
the tongue (the teacher's organ) is as powerful as 
the little rudder in a great ship, as dangerous as a 
little fire in a great forest, and is imtamable. 

(fi) 3^*"". The true wise man's wisdom must be meek 
and peaceable; such wisdom alone comes from 
above, and only peaceable righteousness receives 
the divine reward. 

III. 4*-S*. W0RIJ)LINESS AND THE CHRISTIAN CONDUCT OF 

LIFE CONTRASTED. 

(i) .4*-s'. Worldliness in rivalry with God as the aim of life. 

(a) 41-". The cause of the crying evils of life is the pur- 
suit of pleasure, an aim which is in direct rivalry 
with God and abhorrent to him. 

(6) 4*»-". The practical neglect of God seen in the 
trader's presimiptuous confidence in himself ; and 
the futility of it. 

(c) s*-*. The practical neglect of God seen in the cruelty 
and luxury of the rich; and the appalling issue 
which awaits it. 

(2) S'"**- Counsels for the Christian conduct of life. 

(i) 5'-n, Constancy and forbearance ; and their reward. 
{e) 5"-". The religious expression of strong emotion; 

and the efficacy of prayer, 
(y) S^*'*« The privilege of service to the erring. 
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§ 2. The Literary Type of the Epistle of James.* 

The character of James as an epistle is given it solely by i^ 
which (see note ad loc.) has the conventional form usual in the 
opening sentence of a Greek letter. But the address (however 
interpreted) "to the people of God, in their dispersion" (toZ? 
t&haca ^vXaSfi iv 75 huunropa) implies that what follows is a 
literary tract intended for any Christian into whose hands it 
may fall, not a proper letter sent to a definite individual or 
even to a definite group of persons. 

With this corresponds the epistle itself. The author's treat- 
ment of his themes is plainly governed by the conditions of 
life with which he is familiar, but nothing implies any definite 
or restricted circle within the Christian church as the persons 
to whom the letter is sent. The terms used are in part drawn 
from local conditions, but the exhortations themselves could 
apply anywhere where there were Christians. As a letter proper 
would be a substitute for a conversation, so such an epistle as 
this corresponds to a public address prepared for delivery to 
an indefinite number of audiences and equally suitable for all 
of them. A letter proper is written to be sent to the person or 
persons addressed. A tract is, in more or less formal fashion, 
published. The same piece of writing might, indeed, be in itself 
fit for either use; in that case the author's purpose could be 
learned only from the form of the epistolary address. But in 
the present instance neither contents nor address indicates that 
the letter was ever intended to be sent to any specific church 
or churches. 

On the history of the epistolary fonn m classical and Christian lit- 
erature, see R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, 1895, esp. i, pp. 500-^08, 352-358, 
ii, p. 8; H. Peter, Dcr Brief in der rihnischen LiUeratur (Abhand- 
lungen der phll.-hist. Classe der Kgl. S&chsischen Gesdlschaft der 
Wissenschaften, zz), 1901; K. Dziatzko, art. " Brief/' in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, RE, 1899; A. Deissmann, Bibdstudien, 1895 (Eng. transl. 1901), 
art. "Epistolary Literature," in E3; H. Jordan, Ceschichte der aUckrist- 
lichen LitercUur, 191 1. 

* C. F. G. Hetnrid, Der litUranscke CkankUr der nmteslameiUikkeH Schriflem, xgoS, 
brings oat many noteworthy points (A view with cegaxd to the various aspects of these ques- 
tions, and was one of the fizst in recent times to call attention to their importanct. 
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The Epistle as a f onn of literature, in distinction from its use 
as the convenient instnunent of personal intercourse, seems to 
have its roots in the Greek literary history of the fourth and 
third centuries before Christ. Eminent men of a still earlier 
period had written letters, often long and weighty, and these 
had sometimes been collected. Such were those of Isocrates, 
of which some genuine representatives may perhaps be included 
in the extant collection bearing his name. Especially Aristotle, 
t322 B.C., wrote letters, and his tracts of cotmsel to Alexander 
and to Themison, King of Cyprus, gained by virtue of their 
personal dedication something of the character of letters. Epi- 
curus, t27o B.C., sought to strengthen the fellowship of his dis- 
ciples by writing letters, of some of which the addresses at least 
are known to us {vpo9 to^ & kvfLnmp (f>CXjov9^ irpot; roi^ iv 

MvtCKtivq (f>tXoa6<l>ov^)* and the disciples followed the mas- 
ter's example. Many letters of this t3rpe were by their 
nature of interest to others than the persons addressed, and 
when collected and more widely circulated became works of 
literature. 

In the same direction led the custom of dedicating books to 
individuals and so giving the whole book in some sense the 
character of an epistle.f 

The result of all this was that the epistle became a usual 
form for a treatise, taking a place like that held by the dialogue. 
The transition corresponded to the changed times and the ex- 
pansion of Hellenism. Once all higher culture had been con- 
centrated at Athens, and a group there gathered for grave con- 
versation presented the normal relation of author and audience 
which the book affected to record and perpetuate. Now edu- 
cated men were diffused in countless centres throughout a widely 
extended world of Greek civilisation, and the direct method of 
address was, naturally, by a letter.^ In the Hellenistic period 
all the world wrote letters, and many of them were intended 
for publication. Philosophers (especially the Epicureans and 

* H. Usener, B^icwea, 1887, pp. gx, 135. * f R. Hinel. Dtr Dialcg, i, p. 173. 

t So HiBcl, op, eU, i, pp. 353/. 
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Peripatetics), moralists, rhetoricians, men of science, used this 
form for their essays, and we hear of epistles on topics medical, 
mathematical, grammatical, antiquarian, and even, perhaps, 
amusing. Literary letters of consolation and exhortation '' grad- 
ually gained the position held by printed sermons and books of 
practical edification among modem Christians." * 

The rhetorical writers found it necessary to occupy them- 
selves with the principles and rules of this epistolography, and 
discussed the nature of an epistle and the style proper to it. 
From this period proceed various treati^ on the art of letter- 
writing,t with their classification of types of epistles (twenty- 
two kinds are given, later increased to forty-one), on which later 
works were based. 

The Romans, who constituted a part of this Hellenistic world, 
excelled in the epistolary form of composition, and became " the 
classic nation for the letter as the Greeks are for the dialogue." { 
Varro, Cicero, Horace, Seneca are the great names of a vast 
epistolary literature to which moralists, philologists, jurists, 
physicians made their contributions, and in which it is often 
hard to know whether a given letter carefxilly written on a seri- 
ous subject was originally intended for publication or only for 
the person addressed. 

From an early time pseudonymous letters were written, with 
the name not of the real author but of another — ^usually some 
famous leader of thought. When Menippus wrote letters of 
the gods addressed to the Epicureans,! no one was deceived ; in 
other instances the question of whether or not the author de- 
sired to deceive the public is less easy to answer. But in the 
dialogues of Plato the name of Socrates is used with entire 
freedom for the exposition of Plato's own ideas, and a similar 
use of a great name in ^'the half of a dialogue" (to quote an 
ancient writer's description of a letter ||) was natural and equally 
innocent. Probably, too, the habit of free composition of let- 
ters, as well as speeches, incidentally to historical narratives 

I* H. Peter, op, cd. p. 19 ; cf. E. Norden, Dm anHlu Kumtprosa\ 1909, ii, p. 538, note a. 
t R. Hercher, Epistelograpki gracit pp. z-i6. ^ t Hinel, op. cU. ii, p. 8. 

i Hinel, op. cU. i, p. 358. fl Hinel, op. cU. i, p. 305. 
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tended to promote the pseudonymous composition of independ- 
ent examples of both forms. Teachers of rhetoric composed 
model letters, appropriate to historical characters in assimied 
situations, and gave out such problems for their pupils' exer- 
cise in the epistolary art. A large proportion of the many hun- 
dred letters assembled in the great collection of R. Hercher, 
Episiclographi graci, Paris, 1873, are deemed to be such rhe- 
torical models or pupils' exercises. But, whatever the causes, 
pseudonymous epbtles became common. 

Among the Jews of the Hellenistic age, as would be expected, 
literary epistles were written. Such were the Letter of Aristeas, 
the Epistle of Jeremy which forms ch. 6 of the Book of Baruch 
in the Apocrypha, and the Epistle of Baruch to the Nine and a 
Half Tribes appended to the Apocalypse of Baruch.* All these 
are serious, but pseudonymous, writings. It is possible that 
certain of the letters bearing the name of Heraclitus and of 
Diogenes were of Jewish origin, f 

In the Christian church letters as literary works, not merely 
as private communications, were produced almost from the start 
To name no other examples, the epistles of Paul to the Romans 
and the Ephesians were surely not intended to be read but once, 
or by one small group of Christians only ; the Pastoral Epistles 
owe their origin to the epistolary tradition ; and such a work 
as the (First) Epbtle of Clement of Rome can hardly have been 
without a larger purpose than to edify the Corinthians to whom 
it is addressed. The custom of the time is illustrated in the 
name '^ Second Epistle of Clement of Rome," early assigned to 
an anonymous homily, as well as in the pseudonymous Epistle 
of Barnabas and Second Epistle of Peter, and in the anon3rmous 
Epistle to Diognetus. With the further development of the 
church, Christian epistolary writings — ^both personal letters and 
literary works, both genuine and pseudonymous — ^multipUed 
rapidly, and many have been preserved. J 

The epistolary form which James has was thus altogether 
natural and appropriate for a tract, and is fully accounted for 

• A. Ddflsmftim, Bihdsliidim, p. 334. t Schttrer, GJV\ iii, pp. 624/. (f 33, Vn, 8). 

X H. JonUa, GtschUkU i«r aUckrisUickm lAttratWt xgix, pp. 133-173. 
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by the literary custom of the time without the necessity of sup- 
posing either a real epistolary aim on the part of the author or 
the addition by a later and inept hand of an alien epistolary 
preface.* But it throws no light on the actual literary relation- 
ships of the document itself, which shows in its contents noth- 
ing whatever of the specific character of a letter. 

All the more striking is the abundant illustration which the 
Epistle of James receives from both the manner and the 
substance of Hellenistic popular moral addresses, or Diatribes. 
At least since the time of Socrates, who was at once the revered 
head of a circle of disciples and a public disputant ready 
to debate with, confute, and instruct every chance comer, 
Greek and Hellenistic dries everywhere must have known the 
public preacher of philosophy and morals as a familiar figure 
of the street and market-place. In the early fourth century 
B.C., Diogenes lived at Athens ; and his followers (called Cynics 
from their master's well-earned nickname of "The Dog") de- 
veloped their ethical and social protest against the fetters of 
convention into a well-marked type of popular doctrine. This 
original Cynicism, united, as the predominant factor, with 
other more cultivated and rhetorical influences to produce Bion 
of Borysthenes (c. 280 B.C.), a pimgent sermoniser of whose 
utterances a fortimate chance has preserved written record, 
quoted in the fragments of his otherwise unimportant follower 
Teles {c. 230 B.C.). Later generations {cf. Horace, Epist. ii, 2, 
1. 60) looked back to Bion as the chief representative, if not the 
fotmder, of the style, and the fragments make it evident that 
an apt form for this preaching had already been created. In 
the following centmies it is certain that others besides C3mics 
adopted the same methods, and that the style of the early 
preachers was perpetuated by a long series of inconspicuous 
workers ; but whatever literary precipitate in written form their 
discourses may once have had perished in ancient times. In 
those days, as now, popular moral tracts, although imdoubtedly 
abundant, were generally commonplace and ephemeral. Our 

'This latter is the vieir of Haroack, CoL, i, 1897, pp. 485-491. 
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knowledge has to be drawn chiefly from later representatives 
of the type.* 

Paul Wendland, Die heUenistisch^dmische Ktdtur in ihren Bestehungen 
zu JudetUum und Christenium*, 191 2, pp. 75-96, "Die philosophische 
Propaganda und die Diatribe'' ; P. Wendland, " Philo und die kynisch- 
stoische Diatribe/' in Wendland and Kern, BeitrUge zur Gesckichte 
der griech. Philosopkie und Religion, 1895; J. Bemays, Lucian und 
die Kyniker, 1879; R. Bultmann, Der StU der paulinischen Predigt 
und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
tur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, xiii), 1910; Tdetis reliquiae, 
ed. Hense', 1909 ; C. F. G. Heinrid, Der liUerarische Character der n. /. 
Schrtften, 1908, pp. 9-12 ; S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 1904, pp. 334-383; T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature 
(Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii), Chicago, 1902, pp. 234-241 ; 
E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa*, 1909, i, pp. 1 29-131; ii, pp. 556-558. 

In Rome under the empire this popular preaching associated 
itself closely with literary training, and produced, or deeply in- 
fluenced, works which have survived. From the common char- 
acteristics of these later writers and their close resemblance 
to the meagre remains of earlier times, it is evident that the 
type early matiu'ed its noteworthy traits of popular effective- 
ness and retained them for centuries without substantial alter- 
ation. Stoic philosophy and morals had come to the front as 
the chief higher influence on the masses, and abtmdantly used 
this apt instrument. In Seneca and Epictetus the influence 
of the popular diatribe is at its height. ''The key-note, the 
most striking colour, of the whole body of writing of the phi- 
losopher Seneca is the diatribe-style" ;t and the discourses of 
Epictetus, though spoken to a select circle of personal pupils, 
are cast in the style of the diatribe. How widely this preaching 
had pervaded ancient life may be observed from the traces of 
its large influence in the satires of Horace, Persius, Juvenal, in 
the orations of Dio of Prusa, the essays of Plutarch, and the 
treatises of the Jew Philo, as well as in the reports of the utter- 
ances of Musonius and other less well-known personages of the 

* On the traces of the continuous line of Cynic ixeachers in the late third, the second, and 
the first centuries B.C., see G. A. Gerhard, Pkoinix van Kohphon, igo9, p|>. 171/., with many 
references to soutces and literature. 

t Wendland, HelUnisUsck-rtfmscke KuUw*, p. 79. 
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same period. Paul at Athens (although not in the synagogues 
of the Hellenistic cities) must have presented himself to his 
hearers as just such a preacher as those to whose diatribes they 
were accustomed to listen : and such must have been very gen- 
erally the case with the early Christian missionaries. It is not 
strange that the diatribe had a prof oimd and far-reaching effect 
on the forms of Christian literature for centuries,* that its in- 
fluence is clearly traceable in the epistles of Paul, and that it 
serves to explain much, both of the form and the content, of 
the Epistle of James. 

To the most characteristic traits of the style of the diatribe 
belong the truncated dialogue with an imaginary interlocutor 
(often introduced by aXV ipei Tt9, aXX' ipovprcu^ epoivr &v 
ij/w, or the simple (l>rj(ri) and the brief question and answer 
(e. g. Teles, p. lo, lines 6jf.: y^ptop y^ova^; yi^ f^rct rh rov 
V€OV, iurOev^ irakLv ; fii) f^ret ri tou layypov . . . airopo^ 
irdXiv yeyovtK; /j^ ^iJt€l rriv rov einropov BCcurav). Good in- 
stances of both are foimd in Jas. 2" '• and Jas. 5" '•. These 
traits serve well to illustrate the aim of immediate impression, 
appropriate to popular hortatory address, which has largely con- 
trolled the formation of this literary t3rpe. 

On the style of the diatribe, see R. Bultmann, Der StU der pauli- 
nischen Predigt und die kynisch-sioische Diatribe, 19 10, where will be 
found a very full collection of detailed illustrations of the character- 
istics of these writings drawn from Teles, Musonius, Dio of Prusa, 
Epictetus, Seneca, and other writers, together with references to the 
literature on the subject. A brief but good statement is that of Hein- 
rici. Dor liUerarische Chardkter der neutesiamenilichen Sckriften, zqoS, 

PP- 74/. 

Origen, Contra Celsum, vi, 7, points out the effectiveness of this 
popular and hortatory quality in Epictetus's style as compared with 
Plato : xal tJ xp*^ ft 'cok^Lfysoona tCxtiv, 6X(you<; jjiiv d^vijaev, eT yg dSyrjcrcv, 
f) veptxaXXf)^ xal ixi'nTrfii\i\U)rti IXXdrrcavoi; xaX tuv icapaicXi)a(ci><; ^pof 
aSrmav Xi^i? * «X8(ova<; Ik f) twv efiTsXiorepov 5(xa xal xpay^xortx^^ xal 
loToxa9(Uy(i>^ tQv xoXX&v [i. e. in a plain, practical, and popular style] 
8(8aEdEVtci>v xal Ypa^jwivTCOv. lori ifoOv C8elv xbv i&^ IlXdeTbiva iv xepal *c©v 
doxo6yTti>v «lvai <l)tXoX6Ywv (i.6vov, Tbv 5^ 'Exfx-niTov xal 6xb tGv Tux^vnav 
xal {wicV xpb? xh (&<t>cXsIaOat kxhvxtnDt 6auiJWtt;6iwvov, aCa6o(i<v(i>v TiJ? dxb 
T^ Xd^MV a&ToO peXTi(i»ot<i>^. 

• NoidoB, AmtiU Kumstpntefl, u, pp. 556-558- 
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Of the other habitual phrases and modes of expression which 
give a well-marked and easily recognisable form to the diatribe, 
very many are observable in James. Thus, such formulas as 
/»^ irXavSUrOe (i"), ^eXet? Sk yv&vcu (2"), /8\Ar€t9 (2'*), opare 
(2'*), tirre (i"), ri ^Xo9 (2"* "), ov XPV to introduce a con- 
clusion (3***), B16 TJyu with a quotation (4*), i^ov (3*. « 5*'^'*'^0> 
all have either exact or substantial parallels in the recurrent 
phrases of this literature. The transitions are often made in 
the same way as with the Greek sermonisers — ^by raising an 
objection (28), by a question (2" 4* 5"), by 07^ (4" sO- The 
imperatives are not only numerous (nearly sixty times in the 
108 verses), but, as in the diatribes, are sometimes ironical 
(5S perhaps 4'). Rhetorical questions (e. g. 2*- *• **-" 3^^'- 4*') 
are numerous, and 4^ '• shows the characteristic form of state- 
ment by "catechism-like" question and answer. The apos- 
trophe to the traders and the rich (4*^5 •) is quite in the style 
of the diatribe, and does not in the least imply that the persons 
addressed were expected to be among the readers of the tract. 
Even personifications are not lacking (i" 2" 4* S"), although 
they are less elaborate than in the Greek sermons, where they 
constitute a favourite ornament. Figures are abimdant in all 
kinds of popular address, but in those of James there is direct 
resemblance to the diatribes. Some comparisons are conven- 
tional, traceable for centuries previous in Greek writers (espe- 
cially, with others, the rudder, the bridle, the forest fire, in 3'-*) ; 
as in the diatribes, many are drawn from the works of nature, 
others from the common life of man (i"* 2" sO, and they are 
sometimes double or with repetition (3'-*' ^**-"). Examples from 
famous individuals are found here, too (Abraham, Rahab, Job, 
Elijah), and they are, as with the Greek preachers,* stock in- 
stances, well-known representatives of the qualities mentioned. 

In general the Greek preachers were well aware that in their 
diatribes they were awakening sinners and inculcating familiar 
but neglected principles, not engaged in investigating truth or 
in carrying thought further to the conquest of the unknown. 

* See E. Weber, "De Dione Chrysostomo Cyniconiin aectatore," in Leip»ger Studiem, x, 
xWt. pp. 927 ff. 
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Not originality but impressiveiiess was what they aimed at. 
The argument is from what the readers akeady know and ought 
to feel. They appeal to analogy (c/*. Jas. 2**-"), to experience 
{cf, 3'*4*-'), and to common sense (cf, Jas. passim). Harsh 
address to the reader is not absent in James, and £ avOpemre 
KCpi (2**), fioi'xcLKt^ (4*) are not unlike the & raXaimope^ 
fJi^p^y skdUj of the diatribe. The writers of diatribes were 
fond of quotations from poets and sages, but these were used 
not for proof of the doctrine but incidentally, and often for 
ornament of the discourse. So is it usually with James (i"- " 
4* 511. so for ornament ; 2^ to state an inadequate excuse, which 
is overruled), in contrast to the frequent use in Paul and Mat- 
thew of the O. T. for proof. 

Other traits of style show resemblance. As in the diatribes, 
there is a general controlling motive in the discussion, but no 
firm and logically disposed structure giving a strict unity to 
the whole, and no trace of the conventional arrangement recom- 
mended by the elegant rhetoricians. The method of framing 
the sections in by a general statement at opening and dose is 
to be seen in James at !*-"• *•-•• 2"-*' 3"-"' *•-". The char- 
acteristic methods of concluding a section are found: by a 
sharp antithesis, i" 2"» " 3^*-" 4"; by a question, 4" 5'; by 
a quotation, 5* ; by ov XP^> 3*®- A key-word often runs 
through a passage, or is repeated so as to give a sense of 
reference back; so ireipaa-fii; i«-", a-otfyCa 3"-", (^7X09 3"-4», 
XoXtvayfoyelv yXAaaav i*« 3*, Xrfyo? i"-«»^ vSfHK ikevOepCa^ 
I** 2", icplveiv 4"' ". 

Like a diatribe, the epistle begins with a paradox (i') and 
contains others (i" 2*)- The general principle that popular esti- 
mates of values are false and must be reversed underlies James 
as it does the Greek sermons. Wherein true wealth consists 
was a favourite subject of their exposition and prompted many 
paradoxical turns ; in James it has given rise to a passage 
not without its difficulties (i***-"). Irony is not lacking (2"-" 
5*-*), though it is of the serious, never of the flippant, order. 

Of course, any one of these traits of language, style, and 
mode of thought could be paralleled from other tyj)es of liter- 
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ature. What is significant and conclusive is the combination 
in these few pages of James of so many of the most striking 
features of a specific literary type familiar in the contemporary 
Hellenistic world. The inference from details is confirmed by 
the general tone and character of the whole epistle — direct, 
plain, earnest, sensible — ^lively, even on occasion descriptive 
and dramatic (c/. 2^'-), full of illustration and concrete appli- 
cation — ^not aiming at profundity of speculation, popular and 
hortatory throughout. 

The traits referred to in the above paragraphs are many of them 
observable in the epistles of Paul, who betrays large influence from 
the style of the diatribe. No writing of Paul's, however, comes so 
dose to the true type of this form of literature as does the Epistle of 
James. Paul, a many-sided thinker, also follows other, very different 
and not always readily identifiable, models, and in his general tone 
displays far more passion and far more boldness of thought than the 
admirable, but quiet, simple, and somewhat limited, writer of our 
epistle. For the resemblances and differences between Paul and the 
diatribe, see Bultmann, op. cU, pp. 64-107. 

It is, to be sure, true that some differences from the diatribes 
preserved and known to us can be observed in James, and in 
view of the strong and pervading resemblance these are of sig- 
nificance. They show how the specific character of this Chris- 
tian Jew led him to develop the type of these tracts. The most 
striking difference is the greater seriousness and restraint of 
tone. Nothing in James coxild entitle it to be described as 
airovSaioy^Koiov, The characteristic diatribe had more of the 
laugh, and it was usually a bitterer laugh than woxild^have been 
possible to the high-minded but friendly preacher who here 
speaks to us. The diatribes were abundantly humorous, often 
trivial, and sometimes verged on the coarse. Again, James, as 
a Christian preacher, addresses his readers as "brethren," "be- 
loved brethren," whereas the Greek preacher thought of indi- 
viduals, addressed them in the singular, and was not bound to 
them either by love or by the bond of a common brotherhood. 
The habit of scolding the audience and the world at large and 
of ridicule and abuse in general was a peculiarly vivid and per- 
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manent trait of the Cynic diatribe.* James shows a certain 
contact with it in his serious warning (4^'") and in his apostro- 
phes (4^'-S*)i but his usual tone is mild, and one might almost 
suspect that the injimctions to emphasise the gentle nature of 
true wisdom (3^* ''-) were aimed in direct condemnation of the 
Cynic's rough and censorious habit. In view of Jas. 5", it is 
worth notice that for the frequent oaths, which give a pic- 
turesque, if slightly vulgar, force to the language of the dia- 
tribes, we have here no substitute. 

Again, the comparisons used by James are more limited in 
range than those with which the diatribes are crowded. His 
seem conventional and, with few exceptions, slight, in compari- 
son with the fulness with which every side of human life — clean 
and dirty — is mirrored in the comparisons of the Greeks. In 
particular, the figures from ways and customs of organised so- 
ciety — ^the arena, the theatre, the market-place, war, handi- 
crafts — and from the practises of Greek rdigion are lacking. 
He seems to belong to a simpler world — although he is not 
ignorant of a wider reach beyond his own daily round. In 
ideas James, of course, breathed a different atmosphere. Of the 
familiar Cynic and Stoic commonplaces the chief one that ap- 
pears is the representation of poverty as exaltation and wealth 
as debasement, while the opening exposition of the moral uses 
of trouble has a certain similarity to Greek popular philosophy. 
But the true nature of freedom, the paradox that death is life, 
the doctrine that sin is ignorance, the right apprehension of 
exile, of the feelings, the general principle that evils are good — 
these are not James's topics. 

The resemblance of James to the diatribes is made even more 
convincing by noting the contrast which the epistle shows in 
style and method to the Jewish Wisdom-literature, with which 
it is often classed, and with which, in the deeper roots of our 
writer's thought, he has much closer kinship than with the Hel- 
lenistic diatribe. In the Book of Proverbs endless contrasted 

• On this tnit of the Cynics, see G. A. Gcrhaxd, Phoiirix von Kohpkon, xgog. pi>. 35-39, 
where many illustntions are given. 
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sentences (in themselves clever and interesting, if only they 
were not so many) may well be found less tedious in the original 
poetry, whose rhythm finds its proper effect in this trick of paral- 
lelism ; but how unlike to the simple but varied prose of James ! 
And the literary tjrpe assumed by Proverbs, with its constant 
address to "my son" and its imagined sage handing down an- 
cient wisdom, is utterly different from that of James's exhorta- 
tion to his audience of "beloved brethren." Jas. i" might pos- 
sibly seem of the type of Proverbs, and 4^* ^ barely suggest it, 
but hardly another sentence will recall the haunting distich of 
the Hebrew book. Equally distant from James are the shrewd 
practical maxims and occasional real poetry of Ecclesiasticus. 
That book is too much written in parallels to suggest James, 
and its thinking is of a wholly different nature,* as may be 
seen by comparing either its prudential wisdom or its poetical 
feeling for Wisdom with what James has to say, for instance, 
in 3^*"". The maxims in Tobit, ch. 4, plainly translated from 
a Semitic poetical original, call to mind neither the diatribe nor 
James. And the Book of Wisdom, with its higher flights of 
poetry and more Hellenistic and modem character, does not 
often much remind us of James, although he may have read 
it and 5*-" can in some respects be compared with Jas. 3, while 
Wisd. 7** '• (an especially unsemitic passage) recalls Jas. 3*^", 
In the Wisdom-literature, as a literary type, it is impossible 
to place James. The epistle is, rather, a diatribe, showing 
how that highly serviceable type, now well known to us, coxild 
be handled by a Jewish Christian, who used what he knew 
of the Greek preacher's sermons not to gain his ideas from 
them but for suggestions of effective wa3rs of putting his own 
Christian and Jewish teaching. 

The diatribe was highly significant for Christian preaching, e. g, 
Chrysostom, Ham. in J oh. iii, 3, but it must not be forgotten that in 
fundamental ideas the Christians' connection with Jewish thinking 
was far closer than with the Hellenistic moralism. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf tends to overlook this in his striking discussion of Teles 
in Aniigonos von Karysios (Philologische Untersuchungen, iv), 1881, 

*This difference, at least, is noted by Zahn, BinleUung*, i, p. 80: "Ohne dass man von 
einer sonderlichen Geistesverwandtscbaft des Jk mit dicsem Jesus reden konnte." 
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PP* 313 /•! ^ which he opposes the notion of J. Freudenthal that the 
'* sacred eloquence of the Jews" was the immediate parent of Christian 
homiletics. See the important discussion by J. Freudenthal, Die Flo- 
vius Josephus beigdegie Schrift Ueber die Herrschaft der Vemunft (IV 
Makkabderbuch), Breslau, 1869. 

A third type of Hellenistic literature, besides the epistle and the 
diatribe, might suggest itself as a possible source for the literary char- 
acter of James. The Protrepticus, or parenetic tract, was a form of 
hortatory writing of which the earliest examples are the two exhorta- 
tions of Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem and Nicodes. More ethical and less 
political is the xapafvevK;, or prceceptio, of Pseudo-Isocrates, Ad De- 
monicum, also a product of the fourth century B.C. These tracts are 
largely composed of separate apothegms, many of these being widely 
current and often-repeated practical maxims, but both in form and 
spirit they are as far removed from the Epistle of James as Lord Ches- 
terfield's Letters Written to His Son are from a sermon of John Wesley. 
They are later prose representatives of the poetical tradition of gnomic 
literature seen in Theognis and in the now lost Phocylides, and are 
the precursors of the useful florilegia and gnomic collections of a later 
time. Thb character is expressly intimated by Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem, 
40/., when he declares the art of this kind of composition to lie in 
skilful selection of the fine thoughts of others. Later instances of the 
protrepticus seem to have been numerous. The earlier ones were often 
tracts recommending and inviting to the rhetorician's studies and 
art. The moralists and philosophers, too, including Posidonius, wrote 
works of this kind, now mostly lost, which exerted considerable influ- 
ence. The Protrepticus of Aristotle was a defense of the significance 
of philosophy for life. Galen wrote a protrepticus to the science and 
practise of medicine. The type ran out at last into the "epideic- 
tic" literature of mere display. See P. Hartlich, ''De exhortationum 
a Graeds Romanisque scriptarum historia et indole," in Leipziger 
Studient xi, 1889, pp. 209-333; T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature 
(Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii), Chicago, 1902, pp. 229Jf. 
note 2; P. Wendland, Anaximenes von Lampsakos, 1905; F. Blass, 
Attische Beredsamkeit*, 1892, ii, pp. iii, 271 jf. 

§ 3. Literary Relationships. 

(a) The relation of the Epistle of James to the Wisdom- 
literature of the O. T. has already been referred to, and it has 
been pointed out that in literary type and style the epistle 
breathes a different atmosphere. Some of the ideas, however, 
of Proverbs, Ecdesiasticus, and Wisdom are found repeated in 
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James. It is not unlikely that the writer was familiar with 
these books, and a full list of the parallels is to be found in 
Mayor, Epistle of St, James, ch. 4. But direct influence on 
the language of James cannot be affirmed with any confidence, 
except in the case of Proverbs, from which (Prov. 3'*) a quo- 
tation is made in Jas. 4^ Some of the more striking parallels 
are to be found in Prov. 11" ("the fruit of righteousness," 
cf. Jas. 3"), i9« (against blaming God, cf, Jas. i"), 27* ("boast 
not of the things of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what 
the morrow will bring forth," cf. Jas. 4"*"), 17* 27*^ (testing 
human qualities, cf. Jas. i')> 29" ("a man that is swift in his 
words," cf. Jas. i"). 

The Wisdom of Jesus Sirach, or Ecdesiasticus, offers better 
parallels, but it is doubtful whether the common view that 
James unquestionably used it can be maintained.* Many topics 
referred to by James appear in it ; thus, the dangers proceeding 
from the tongue (Ecclus. i9»-" 20*-«' *«-» 22" 28i«-" 35 [32] '-•), 
wisdom the gift of God (i**"), prayer with a divided heart (i*'), 
pride (10^-"), the uncertainty of life (10*® ii"* "), blaming God 
(iS"'^), man as made in God's image and ruling over the beasts 
(17*'), the eclipse of the sun and the changes of the moon 
^jyii 27U). Other passages remind us of the conditions im- 
plied in James; so 4^®, the widow and orphan; 7**, visiting the 
sick; 13"'-, oppression of the poor by the rich; 18", on grudging 
beneficence; 38* '*, prayer and confession by the sick. But these 
may attest a general similarity in the religious and intellectual 
environment rather than proper literary dependence, although 
the author of James may well have read Ecdesiasticus. The 
parallels from the Wisdom of Solomon are less striking. The 
most noteworthy are i" {cf. Jas. 4" $•) ; 2* {<^. Jas. 4") ; 2^», 
the oppression of the poor; 3^^ tribulation as a test sent by 
God ; 5", pride and wealth, and the transitory nature of wealth ; 
7**'*, comparison with light and the sim. No case implies 
dependence. 

(6) The style and language of the Epistle of James can well 
be illustrated, as already shown, from those of the Hellenistic 

* For lefeiences, aee Schibcr, GJ7*, m, p. aso ({ 39, m, i). 
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diatribe with which the book belongs. Furthermore, parallels 
in phrases and vocabulary are abundant from Philo, the author 
of 4 Maccabees, Clement of Rome, and Hermas,* writers of the 
first and second centuries after Christ, who all joined some 
degree of Hellenism with fundamental Jewish, or Jewish and 
Christian, ideas, and who were members of a partly segregated 
Jewish or Christian community in some Hellenistic dty (Alex- 
andria, Rome). 

H. A. A. Kennedy, "The Hellenistic Atmosphere of the Epistle of 
James/' in Expository eighth series, vol. ii, 191 1, pp. 37-53, is a use- 
ful collection of some of the more striking parallels from Hellenistic 
writers. 

Another work which shows in language (not m structure, nor 
in the broader qualities of style) special affinity to James is the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs-f This is of Palestinian 
origin, and was originally written in Hebrew about one hundred 
years before the beginning of the Christian era. Its literary 
quality is not lofty, and a good deal of legend and folk-lore crops 
out in it, but it represents in its ideas a high type of Palestinian 
Judaism — devout, earnest, spiritual, capable of lending itself 
directly to Christian use and of receiving Christian additions. 
The strict and plain moral teaching and the simple and devout 
piety of the Testaments are but little tinged with formalism 
or legalism, and they reveal an attractive type of popular 
religion such as can well have nourished itself on the O. T. 
Psalms, and in which many not imworthy parallels to the teach- 
ings of the Gospels are to be found. James is a far more highly 
educated man than the author of the Testaments, but the Jew- 
ish background of both was similar. The Testaments appear 
to have been translated into Greek not later, and perhaps 
earlier, than the early second century after Christ. The fact 
of Christian interpolation is imdoubted, but the additions can 
generally be recognised, and the Greek version of these writings 

* For paraDeb from Phflo, see Mayor, ch. 4; Siegfried, PkUo van AUxandria, iSjS* PP- 3x0- 
314; for the Christian writers, Mayor, ch.*a. 
t See the collection of parallels in Mayor, ch. 4. 
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may fairly be accounted a monument of Hellenistic Judaism 
contemporary with James. 

The parallels are numerous and in many instances show dose 
verbal resemblance. For instance : 

Test. Benj. 6* ^ ciya0^ Bidvoia ovk i^ei Svo f^'k&aaaf; evkoylaii 
teal Kardpa^^ ifipeaa^ ical Tifiip;^ ^avx^ ^^^ '^^p^X^f ^^ 
Kplae<a^ koX akrjOelc^j [irepCa^ koI TrXovroirJ aXXh fiiav iyei 
irepi TTcurraii etkuepunj Kal KoBapiiv hidBeauf, cf, Jas. 3*> ^ ; 

Test Nephih, 8* ical 6 BidfioXof: <f>€v^€Tcu w^ vfi&v^ cf, Jas. 4' ; 

Test. Dan 6* iy^Cfrare r^ Oe^, cf, Jas 4* ; 

Test. Zab. 8* &roy 7^/0 ivOpcnroi tnrXarp^C^erm ek top 
irkrjciov avrov, roa-ovrov zeal 6 Kvpio^ ek airrSv, cf, Jas. 2*'; 

Test. Jos. 2* €v Bdxa Treipaa-fiok S6/ufiov hir&ei^i fxe koI h 
irSUriv airrolk ifJui/cpo0vfArf<ra * ^t fi^a (fMpfjLcucSv i<mv 1} fjuuc- 
poOvpXa teal TroWii iyadii BiBoKnv ^ vwofjuov^^ cf. Jas. i*"^; 

Test. Benj. 4^ Here oiv^ T^cva fiov^ tov &yadov avSpoi r6 
tAo9, cf. Jas. s". 

We find also, in passages of indubitable Jewish origin, strong 
similarity in the emphasis on sincerity (iTrXrfny?), mercy (IXeo?), 
peace, and humility, on envy (^Ji/09), anger, and arrogance, 
and on other virtues and vices. And in the Testaments the 
chief interest in the law (which is called Xrfyo? iXtfOeta^^ 
Test. Gad 3^ cf. Jas. i^^) is on the side of the moral precepts. 
But all these resemblances do not go further than to exhibit a 
common background of high Jewish morality in which both the 
Testaments and James (and Hermas) share. There is no reason 
to assiune literary relationship; these ideas and phrases were 
part of the ever-repeated material of Jewish sermons. They 
show James's origin, but do not permit the inference that he 
had read the Testaments, which are a valuable compend of 
Jewish moral ideas, not an originating centre of influence. 

(c) The relation of James to other books of the N. T. 
itself is of the same general nature as its relation to nearly 
contemporary Jewish writings and to the Apostolic Fathers. 
In no case (imless it be Romans and Galatians) is direct knowl- 
edge or influence on either side to be admitted. The material 
is conveniently collected by Mayor, Epistle qf St. James^ ch« 
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3, ''On the Relation of the Epistle to the Other Books of the 
New Testament." In the epistle to the Hebrews the refer- 
ences to Abraham (Heb. ii»-"' "-») and Rahab (Heb. ii»0 as 
heroes of faith, and the expression Kctfnrop etptjvucov • • • &p 
tccuoavPTf^ (Heb. 12", cf. Jas. 3"), are the most important 
parallels, and they prove nothing. From the Apocalypse the 
most important is the promise of 2", yivov Trurrh^ axpi Bavdrov 
seal SaxTio <roi rov ar^avop rij^ ^0^9, but this cannot be in- 
tended by James in i". 

A closer relation is observable between James and i Peter, 
and the question of priority has been strongly argued on both 
sides. The two books represent opposite poles of thought. 
The thought of i Peter is closer to the theology of Paul than 
any other non-pauline book of the N. T., although the style and 
language depart noticeably from Paul ; James is perhaps the 
leist Pauline book in the N. T. Yet the two are curiously 
akin in their phrases and some of their ideas. The following 
table exhibits some of the most striking instances: 

I Petes James 

V (Staoicopdc) z' 

i« z>* 

IM(IS.40M) XMf. 

2^ (dvoO^ievoc o3v) iii 

4» (Prov. 10" [Heb.]) S" 

S»'- (Prov.3") 4«'. 

5« (dhrrCaTQTi) 4» 

These major instances are supported by a large number of 
others, in themselves less significant, which add their evidence 
that the authors of James and i Peter have come under com- 
mon religious and literary influences. Beyond this the evidence 
does not carry us, and the established phrases and conventions 
which we must assume for Hellenistic Jewish synagogue ser- 
mons as well as for Christian preaching are a sufficient back- 
ground to account for all the facts. It is, indeed, remark- 
able that of the small number of direct allusions to O. T. 
language in James, three are found paralleled in i Peter. But 
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in two cases (Is. 40*^, Prov. 10**) the utter difference in use 
makes dependence on either side highly improbable, while the 
third (Prov. 3") is a sa}dng very naturally remembered and 
quoted (so also in Clem. Rom. 30).* It is hard to picture 
the mental processes of a writer who having read James should 
have thereby been affected in such a manner as to produce 
z Peter, or vice versa. In general it must be said that, even 
if literary dependence were admitted to exist, it would be 
wholly impossible to decide on which side it lay. 

Thorough discussions of the N. T. parallels are to be found in Spitta, 
Der Brief des Jakobus, 1896, pp. 155-236. For Spitta's theory of the 
Jewish origin of the epistle it was essential to show that James is not 
dependent on any Christian sources. 

The parallels which the Epistle of James shows to the above- 
mentioned writers, both Jewish and Christian, do not in ai^ 
case indicate acquaintance, still less borrowing, on either sidcf 
Just as the typical style of the Greek diatribe persisted in rec- 
ognisable form for centuries and was used by preachers and 
writers of diverse literary level, so likewise the phrases and 
vocabulary of Jewish Hellenistic religious writing and public 
speech at the time of the origin of the Christian church made 
up a common stock used independently by many writers in 
widely distant places for a long period. The phenomena and 
history of the religious language and homiletical phrases and 
courses of thought among English-speaking Protestants the 
world over during the past two centuries would provide a mod- 
em instance of substantially the same situation. From the 
Jews the Christians took over a large section of this body of 
language and thought, and used and developed it as their own. 
This could not have been otherwise. The apostles b^an this 
process, and it continued until this Jewish stock had been fully 
naturalised and its origin forgotten. 

In the Epistle of James the ciurents represented by the Hel- 
lenistic diatribe and by the sermons and religious tracts of 

* AH three dUtions depart from the LXX bj substituting [&] dn6t for icvpuK. 
t The relatioii oi James to dement of Rome, Hennas, etc., is discussed bebw, pp. 87-^, 
in connectioQ with the history of the Epistle of James in the church. 
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Greek-speaking Jews cross and interlace. The nearest parallel 
to this combination among Jewish writers is the Alexandrian 
Philo,* among Christians the Apostle Paul. The literary per- 
sonality whom we learn to know in our epistle is in part ex- 
plained by these causes, but his writing also shows his own 
distinctive individuality, education, and experience. 

§ 4. Language. 

The language of the epistle is that of a writer of the Koint 
who uses Greek fluently and accurately, although his style has 
a certain Biblical tinge ; so far as we can judge, Greek was 
probably his mother tongue.t His forms and syntax are cor- 
rect, and appropriate to written discourse ; there is less occasion 
than in Paul or in the Synoptic Gosp)els to turn from the ordi- 
nary granmiars to the colloquial Greek of the papjrri for illus- 
tration of strange expressions. Some instances occur of words 
and phrases characteristic of good Greek style and unique, 
or very rare, in the N. T. ; so aye vvv (with plural), loucei/^ 
XPV, ^/>* with accusative (^ovov) equivalent to the adverb 
(4>0ov€p&;)^ airetpcurro^ kclk&v, airapxn w. Certain allitera- 
tions and plays on words are perhaps intentional, thus: i* 
ireipcuTfioU 7r€piirdar)T€ ttoucCXjoi^^ i" airOJikudev 9caX evOdto^ 
hreXdOero^ 2* hacptdrire . . . Kpvral^ 3* fwcpov p4\x^ iarlp 
Kol fieyd\a avx^l, 4" <l>aivofiAnj . . . a^avi^ofi^vrj (for oth- 
ers, see Mayor', pp. cclii/.)- Especially in his figurative lan- 
guage the writer shows his command of well-chosen and ex- 
pressive words. The vivacity, simple directness, and general 
attractiveness and eflfectiveness of his style are conspicuous even 
to the reader of the English version. The relation of the style 
on its Hellenistic side, to the diatribe has already been dis- 
cussed (pp. 12-16). 

At the same time, long and difficult words are rather seldom 
used, no tendency appears to elaboration of grammatical struc- 
ture or to complication of sentences or periods, and there is 

• p. Wendlaad, "Philo ixnd die kynuch-stoiache Diatribe," in Wendland and Eem B<ifr« 
9iir GesckickU d. grieck. PkilosophU und Religion, x8gs. ' ^'^^''^ 

t Mayor, chs. 8 and 9, treats fully of the gnmmar and style; note also his "InA t 
Greek Wofds." «aex 01 
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nothing to suggest acquaintance with the higher styles of 
Greek literature. The general tone is plainer and less literary 
than that of the preface to the Gospel of Luke (Lk. i^-^) or of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or of Philo (although many of the 
single phrases can readily be illustrated from this last writer). 
Even as compared with Paul, there is less to recall the con- 
temporary rhetoric of the school, although, on the other hand, 
there is less to suggest the every-day talk of the street. We 
may conclude that the popular Hellenistic preachers and the 
written tracts, now lost, which corresponded to their sermons, 
have combined with the Greek O. T. to form this writer's style 
and to give him his vocabulary. 

The judgment of Erasmus {Annotaiiones in epistolam Jacobin 1516) 
on James's style is interesting. After sa3ring that the epistle is salu- 
bribus praceptis referia, he continues: Nee enim referre videtur usquC" 
quaque majeskUem iUarn et gravUaUm apostolicam. Nee hebraismi km^ 
turn quatUum ab apostolo Jacoho qui fuerU episcopus HierosolymUanus 
expecUtretur, This guarded statement was repeated by Luther in the 
following form (Resoluiiones LiUkerianae super propositionibus suis Lip- 
siae dispukUis, 1519) : Stilus epistolae iUius longe est infra apostolicam 
majestatem nee cum Paulino ullo mode comparandus. 

The vocabulary of James consists of about 570 words. About 
73 of these are not found elsewhere in the N. T.* This number 
may be compared with 63 for i Peter (of the same length as 
J'ames), 34 for Galatians, and 43 for Ephesians (both some- 
what longer). 

Of James's words all except about 25 are foimd in the Greek 
O. T. (including, of course, the Apocr3rpha). Only 6 words 
in the epistle appear to be found neither in the N. T. nor in 
the Greek O. T. {fipwo^ ivdyuo^^ evTretO'q^;^ 6^97/^6/909, Oprjaxo^^ 

Not only through this hint from his vocabulary, but by re- 
peated direct allusion to the language of the Greek translation 
is it made clear that James knew the LXX.t Thus i*® '• is 
based on Is. 40* '• ; in 2" he uses the language of Gen. 22*' • ; in 

* So Thajrer ; Mayor's Uft coonts up only 6s, in consequence of a different treatment of 
variant readings, 
t C/. H. A. A. Kennedy, op, cit. p. 39. 
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2** quotes Gen. 15* ; in 4*, Prov. 3" ; 5" suggests Ps. 103* ; while 
many other single phrases occur in which the writer dearly be- 
trays his familiarity with the LXX (see Westcott and Hort's 
list of "Quotations from the Old Testament," p. 607). In 
several cases (notably 2" ^/Xo9 ^eoO, 5") there is a use of 
O. T. language in a translation at variance with the LXX, 
but these are brief phrases and do not in the least imply ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew original. It may be added that 
one of the two or three formal quotations (4', the only quota- 
tion introduced by ^ 7/>a^ \^€i) is not foimd in the O. T. 
at all, and is of unknown origin. 

This acquaintance with the LXX gives a distinct Biblical 
flavour to the style in general. Actual granmiatical Hebraisms 
are few. The genitive of quality, equivalent to an adjective, 
appears in iucpoarff^ iviXrfa-fjLovrj^ (i'0> ^P^'''^^ SiaKoyurfjL&v 
'TTOvrjp&v (2*) ; perhaps also the less strange i^/i09 iKeuOepltv: 
([i**] 2"), xSafio^ rrj^ aZuclafi (3*), rh irpdtranrov rrj^ yev^ 
(r6«9 avTOv (i*«) ought to be included. The use of iv in 3* 
may perhaps be a Hebraism. In 5" {trpoaeirx^ irpotrqi^aTo) 
the writer is probably not imitating the Hebrew infinitive ab- 
solute ; but the Christian hf ry ov6fuvn (5". ") may perhaps be 
called a Hebraism, and iroLifTaX Tuiyov (i«*) would probably 
have a different meaning in secular Greek. 

But there are many cases of the use of Biblical phrases, 
correct but slightly unhellenic* Thus €& /Mprvptov (5*), iKo- 
yCaOrf ek Sixaioavvf}v (2**), the frequency of /Sot; (six times, as 
against nine in all Paul's epistles), iroielv ^09 (2"), iroieiv 
elpi^vrfv (3**), VTrdyere iv ^Ipi^prf (2"), & ircurcu^ rak oBoU avrov 
(i'), ficucdptoi avrjp (i"), op<f>avoi>i Kal XVP^^ (i*0> '^poa-df- 
TToXijfiy^Cat^ (2O, 'Trpoaayn'oXrf/x'nTeiTe (2*), to koXjov Spofui to 
hrucKqOhf i<^ vfiS^ (2^1 OrjpUov re Kal irereiv&v kpTrer&v re 
KoX ivaXUav (3^), Tot^ Kod* ofioltoaip ffeov yeyovdrtK (3*), fun^ 
;^aX/Sc9 (4^), Ka0apl<Tare ^etpa? (4^), ei^ rh &ra levpCov So- 
fia^0 (5*), iv fip^pa aKf^yrj^ (5*), irpdlyuov icaX oyjnfiov (5^), 
7rdku(nr\ayj(yo^ (5"), are some of the characteristic expres- 
sions of this sort. 

* On mch apfcasioni, see J. H. Moulton, ProUgomma, pp. lo/. 
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The theory that the Epistle of James is a translation from an Aramaic 
or Hebrew original has from time to time been put forward (references 
in Mayor*, p. cclz, note i), most recently by J. Wordsworth in his dis- 
cussion of the Latin Codes Corbeiensis (ff) in SB, i, 1885, pp. 142-150. 
The usual arguments have been a priori, on the ground that James the 
Lord's brother must have written Aramaic. Wordsworth found note- 
worthy textual variants in ff together with some cases of very free 
translating, and tried to explain both phenomena by the adventurous 
supposition that the Greek and Latin texts give two independent ver- 
sions of the Aramaic original. But the textual variants are adequately, 
and more easily, explained on the ordinary principles of textual criticism, 
while the free translations do not at all imply any other original than 
the current Greek text in a form much like Codex Vaticanus. Words- 
worth's theory is criticised by Mayor, ch. zo, and Zahn, EifdeUung, 
§ 6, note 6. 

On the other side, nothing in the epistle suggests that it was not 
written in Greek, and there is much, including plays on words (xocfptcv, 
Xopdcv, i>'*)» alliteration (i* $*, and perhaps elsewhere), a probable 
Greek metrical quotation (i"), the use of the LXX, and many Greek 
expressions not easily retranslatable into a Semitic language, which 
taken together make it morally certain that Greek was the original 
language in which the epistle was written. 

§ 5* The Ideas and Historical Background of the 

Epistle. 

On the ideas of the Epistle of James reference should be made (be- 
sides the commentaries and books on N. T. theology and the history 
of the apostolic age) to Woldemar G. Schmidt, Der Lehrgekdt des Jaco- 
busbriefeSf 1869; P. Feine, Der Jakobusbrief nach Lekranschauungen 
und EfUskhungsverhalinissen, 1893 ; E. Grafe, Die Slellung und Bedeutung 
des Jakobusbriefes in der EfUtoickelung des Urckristentums, 1904; B. 
Weiss, Der Jakobusbrief und die neuere Kritikf 1904; E. Kiihl, Die 
SteUung des Jakobusbrirfes zum aUtesiamentlichen Geseiz und zur Pauli- 
nischen RecfUferUgungslehre, 1905; B. Bartmann, 5/. Paulus und St. 
Jacobus ilber die Rechifertigung (Biblische Studien, u), Freiburg, 1897. 

The most striking fact about this epistle is the paucity in 
it of allusions and ideas and interests which were peculiar to 
any particular phase of early Christianity and which would 
indicate the origin and date of the writing. The book is by no 
means colourless, either in its religious or its moral aspects, 
but it is, for the most part, of very general applicability, a trait 
which gives it its curiously modem sound. This circumstance 
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has given rise to a great divergence of critical opinion about 
the book, and the task of the critic is to find the place and time 
at which the absence of such references can be best accounted 
for without doing injustice to the few positive indications which 
the book contains. 

It is, indeed, true that in a tract like this, not sent to meet 
the needs of any particular moment or crisis in a definite church, 
but aiming at the edification of any Christians into whose hands 
it might fall, a general treatment and but little allusion to 
specific conditions might be expected. Fiurther, in any short 
tract of practical rather than systematic character not all sides 
of the writer's thought will be represented. Yet in James the 
discussion relates to so great a niunber of eminently concrete 
matters, and takes in so wide a range of religious thought, that 
it can hardly fail to give us a tolerable notion of the main 
ideas which were most important to the writer's religious life. 
In this respect it will bear comparison with many of the epistles 
of Paul or the Apostolic Fathers. We have a right to believe 
that the epistle offers a picture, not indeed complete, but yet 
fair and trustworthy, of the writer's religious position. And 
for that, as well as for the outward drciunstances in which he 
wrote, the silences of the epistle are highly significant and must 
be given full weight. 

The historical background of the epistle has two aspects: 
(a) the religious ideas which imderlie the writer's practical re- 
ligious exhortations, and (b) the general character and situation 
of the Christians, as known to the writer and implied in the book. 

(a) The Ideas. 

The writer's religious position is fundamentally that of later 
Judaism. But it is to be observed that herein he shows no 
trait of specific "Jewish Christianity," such as would distin- 
guish him from early Christians generally, whether of Jewish 
or Gentile origin. He nowhere betrays any pride in or loyalty 
to the Jewish people (contrast Paul, Rom. 9*-*, Eph. 2"-", etc.), 
never hints at any duties to the temple or its sacrifices, gives 
no sign that he observes or values the Pharisaic ideals of puri- 
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fication or the Sabbath or the dietary regulations. This might, 
indeed, be explained as due to full agreement among the Jewish 
Christians who constituted his environment, so that these fim- 
damental things could be taken for granted and hence were 
not alluded to. And the same reason can be given for the 
absence of any reference to circumcision or to the exclusive 
privileges of the Jews in the favour of God. Yet even so, these 
omissions prove that the question of whether it was or was not 
necessary for Christians (or even for Jewish Christians) to be 
circumcised and observe the Mosaic law was not an important 
subject of dispute in those places at that time. The writer is 
simply not concerned about faithfulness in these matters; they 
do not occur to him {cf. chs. 4, 5) as points at which lack of 
complete devotion to God may naturally show itself. Either, 
then, he did not hold to those things which marked off ^'Jewish 
Christians," properly so called, from other Christians, or else 
no controversy about them touched his circle. The latter pos- 
sibility is unlikely, because in a body of Jewish Christians who 
were so completely devoted to these aspects of Judaism as would 
in that case be supposed {cf. Acts 21^), it is unlikely that a 
writing of this practical tendency would be wholly devoid of 
any reference to them. On the other hand, a strong Jewish 
substratum, such as we find here, was conmion to early Chris- 
tianity at Gentile as well as at Jewish centres. We may fairly 
conclude that the writer was not a partisan "Jewish Christian." 
The writer's main ideas of Jewish origin can easily be put to- 
gether from the epistle. They are by no means meagre, and 
touch on many sides of religion. He believes in one God, the 
creator and father of men (2^ 3*) and of the universe (i"), 
who is holy (i")> from whom only good gifts come to men, and 
who is the source of all good (i** "), in whose hands are all our 
ways (4"). God is merciful (5"), hears prayer (i^' 4* '• s***"), 
forgives sin ($"» "). A Judgment is coming upon all men (2" 
4*' S*'')> and it is our duty strictly to observe God's law 
(jji-sft 2»-i« 4"), of which a knowledge has been given us and 
by which we shall be judged (2"). A favourable issue for any 
man in this Judgment is called "justification" (2*^* " '•)• To 
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be '^saved" and to be "justified" seem to refer to the same 
experience (2"' •*, cj, i" 4" 5*). The writer plainly thinks of 
this justification as given to a sincerely good man who loves 
God (i^^ 2'). Such a man will be repentant for his imperfec- 
tions (s"), and will receive the forgiveness (5**) of a merdful 
Lord and Father (3'), It is, of course, assumed that the persons 
in question are, or profess to be, men of faith (2** '^O, members 
of the people of God (lO ; the writer is not thinking of heathen, 
nor discussing the question of the eternal destiny of Socrates. 
Those who love God can look forward to life as their crown of 
reward (i") and to the inheritance of a kingdom (2*). 

To possess the Law of God, which is able to save our souls 
(i**), is a privilege and joy (i** 2"). Li this law the ten com- 
mandments and other precepts of the O.T. occupy a chief 
place (2*-"), however much they may or may not be supple- 
mented by other teaching and by Christian interpretation. 

The devil (4O and our own wicked impulses (i" '•) bring us 
to sin, and all men do sin (3') ; unforgiven sin issues in death 
(i" 5^)1 &nd the torment of a future punishment is mentioned 
($•"•). God requires complete devotion (esp. 4*"^**), a faith in 
himself which does not waver in its determination to hold fast 
to him (i*"') in spite of trials (i*-*- "). A sharp contrast exists 
between God and the world (4*), heaven and earth (3"), and 
with the world and the earth the writer associates the realm of 
demons (3"). 

Wisdom is a gift of God, and that it is indispensable for men 
in general, and particularly for teachers (3"""), is taken for 
granted (i'). Among the duties prominent in the writer's mind 
are care for the poor, sick, and needy (i*^ 2"'- 5**), attention 
to the erring (5" '•), impartiality to poor and rich (2*-*), peace- 
ableness and gentleness (i» '• 3"""), manifold self-restraint in 
speech (i" 3"-" 4"-" 5». "). 

The writer has a strong sense of human personal responsi* 
bility, of the importance of man's will, and of his power by God's 
help to put forth moral effort and succeed in the achievement of 
character. Good works (there is no hint that among these 
he includes ritual or Pharisaic acts of piety, but, on the other 
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hand, no dear indication that he consciously rejects them) are 
necessary to please God (i"» ** 2"- "-"• 3"). A living faith 
can be recogidsed by the good works of the believer (2^"). It 
does not exist where there are no accompanying works. Faith 
without works is dead. 

For a striking statement of the general attitude of the Jew in these 
matters, see C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and SL Paul, 19 14, pp. 34-44. 
The whole description given by Montefiore of the religious attitude of 
the average rabbinical Jew would in most respects well sum up the 
fundamental ideas of the Epistle of James. 

The language of James can be illustrated at countless points &om 
Philo, as the commentary shows, but not even the contrast of heavenly 
and earthly (3^*) shows any real contact with the specific ideas of Philo's 
Hellenistic Judaism. 

The poor and lowly have been chosen by God for his own 
(2*), and have high privilege (i*) ; the rich are fortimate only 
when they lose their wealth (i'^), they are selfish, lacking in the 
requisite complete devotion to God, and cruel (5^-*) ; and God 
hates the proud (4** ^^). The desire for riches and pleasure 
leads to every evil (4^"') and alienates from God (4*). 

Certain Jewish religious ideas, it will be noticed, are absent 
here (besides the omissions already mentioned), including some, 
like the Spirit of God and angels, which had an important place 
in the Christian inheritance from Judaism. But the whole con- 
stitutes a substantial and inclusive S3rstem of religious thought, 
and it is noteworthy how many religious ideas are introduced 
in so short a tract. In discussing a moderate number of topics, 
the writer has found occasion to reveal with surprising fulness 
his positive religious conceptions and beliefs. In such a docu- 
ment, as will be seen later, conspicuous omissions are likely not 
to be acddental, but to indicate the absence of the ideas from 
the writer's thinking or, at any rate, their rdative unimpor- 
tance for his vital religion. 

In addition to this Jewish body of thought the epistle con- 
tains a few references to specifically Christian beliefs. The 
writer describes himself (i^ as ^'a worshipper of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ" ; the faith which he shares with his readers is ''in our 
Lord Jesus Christ of glory" (2O. As with Paul, it is not easy 
to be sure when "the Lord" refers to God and when to Christ, 
but the writer bids his readers continue in the hope of "the 
coming of the Lord," evidently meaning Christ (s^"'). That he 
also means Christ by "the Lawgiver and Judge" (4"), and 
"the Judge" (5') is perhaps not likely, but the fair name which 
they bear and which is blasphemed by the rich who oppress 
them (2^) is undoubtedly that of Christ, and it is probably in 
his name (5^^ that the elders anointed the sick with oil. Jesus, 
then, is the Messiah, and is Lord ; he abides in divine glory, and 
will come to judge all men and save those who love God. The 
Christians are probably meant by the first-fruits of God's crea- 
tures (i"), whom he b^at by his word of truth, that is, by the 
complete revelation of his law in the form in which Christian 
tmderstanding receives it. They have now taken the place, 
and received the attributes, formerly held by the Jews as the 
people of God (i^). 

These Christian references are not very numerous, but they 
are unmistakable, and relate to the most fundamental points 
of primitive Christian belief. As is natiuul, it is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, in Christian connections that the es- 
chatological side of the writer's thought comes out. The Chris- 
tian elements are entirely germane to the ideas of Jewish origin 
and fuse with the latter in one consistent and comprehensible 
system. 

That the Epistle of James was written not by a Christian at all but 
by a Jew, and that it has suffered interpolation at i^ and 2\ is elaborately 
argued in the valuable book of F. Spitta, Der Brief des Jakabus, 1896 ; 
and the same idea was independently worked out by L. Massebieau, 
"L'6pitre de Jacques est-elle I'oeuvre d'un Chretien?" in Rsvue de TFm- 
toire des Rdigions, xxzii, 1895, pp. 249-283. Hardly a single scholar 
besides these two has been led to adopt the theory. The reasons 
which have seemed decisive against it are the following : 

(i) The interpolation of the words referring to Christ in xMs not 
suggested by anything in the sentence. In 2* the phrase is, indeed, 
awkward, but is not intolerable. 

(2) The passages of the epistle interpreted above as Christian are 
an integral part of the structure of the letter, and in the case of most 
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of them Spitta's attempt to show that the language was equally pos- 
sible for a Jew is unsuccessful. Note also the surely Christian refer- 
ence to ''the elders of the church" (s^*). Again, if the discussion of 
faith and works in 2^*-** implies a polemic against Paul or Paulinists, 
that is conclusive for the Christian origin of the epistle; and the 
position of recognised primary significance assumed for faith in i* 
and 2* IS both characteristic of Christian thinlring and unlikely for 
a non-chrisUan Jewish writer. 

(3) The epistle contains nothing whatever which positivdy marks 
it as distinctively Jewish. There is no sentence which a Jew could 
have written and a Christian could not ; its Jewish ideas are without 
exception those that a Christian could hold. This peculiar stamp of 
thought would, if Jewish, be ahnost, if not quite, without example 
among Jewish writers ; while to suggest that the strictly Jewish parts 
have been excised by the Christian interpolator supposes a degree of 
literary activity on his part not contemplated in the original theory 
and dangerous to its integrity. The idea of a Christian editor largely 
modifying a previous Jewish document is a theory which would have 
little to commend it as against the usual notion of a Christian wrUer 
iredy using congenial Jewish material. 

Important criticisms of Spitta's views are those of £. Haupt, in 
Theol, Studien und Kritiken, bdx, 1896, pp. 747-768; Hamack, CaL, 
i, 1897, pp. 485~'49x ; Zahn, Eifdeitung, 1897, § 8, note 7 ; Mayor*, 
Z910, pp. czdi-cciii. 

In this system of thought, however, in which the fundamental 
ideas of primitive Christianity appear in union with a form of 
Judaism, simple, rational, and free from Jewish nationalist and 
partisan traits, we are struck by the absence of many elements 
which quickly became common, and some which are universal, in 
other early Christianity. First, and most noticeable, is the ab- 
sence of any mention whatever of the death of Christ. There 
is no reference to it either as constituting a problem (cf. Lk. 
24*"-", Acts 2*' 3" 17* 26**, I Cor. i"), as the means of men's 
salvation, or even as a significant event in the history of Jesus 
Christ. In this omission our author stands in contrast with 
practically every other writer of the N. T. and with the Apos- 
tolic Fathers save Hermas, and the substance of his epistle 
forbids the explanation that he had no occasion to make such 
a reference. That the writer thought of salvation as to be 
brought to believers through Christ at his coming (5O is evi- 
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dent, but it is equally plain that he had no vivid consciousness, 
and perhaps no clear thought at all, of any relation of Christ's 
death to God's saving grace. 

Here we have a striking contrast to Paul. And this contrast 
is borne out by other omissions. Paul's doctrine held to a 
radical change produced by faith. The old man is put off, 
the Christian has become a new creature, he is no longer in the 
flesh but in the Spirit, and Christ dwells in him, he is free from 
bondage to sin, is already justified, and may count on complete 
salvation through the power of God, the supernatural forces 
meanwhile showing their presence in his new ability to do 
right The realistic and literal meaning of all this in Paul's 
thought is not to be minimised. But of this whole conception 
of miraculous entrance on a new mode of existence through 
complete transformation by an initiation nothing appears in 
James. This whole method of viewing religion is alien to his 
way. He believes in God's help, but without any mysticism 
whatever. And he probably makes no reference to the Holy 
Spirit (see note on 4'). The omission of many of the individual 
ideas which find expression in Paul's epistles would not be 
significant, but this broad contrast in the general view of the 
rdigious life is important, for (apart from the phraseology of 
James's discussion of faith and works) all the positive ideas of 
James, taken individually, would have been highly satisfactory 
to Paul. 

The only exception to what has just been said of the absence 
of this essential side of Paul's thought from James is the figure 
of birth for becoming a Christian (i^^). But this is expressed 
by a term (ave/cvrjaep) not found in Paul and foreign to the 
technical use (avaydvprfci^) of the early Gentile church. It 
implies only that the Christians have succeeded to the Jew- 
ish privilege of ''sons of God," and does not carry us into the 
circle of Pauline ideas referred to above« 

The use of the tenn Lord Qh] x6p(o<;) for Jesus Christ (i< 2^ s**"), 
although characteristic of Paul, was not original with him, and marana 
tha (i Cor. z6**, Didache 10*) shows that it had early become current 
with Aramaic-speaking Christians and must have been vridely used. 
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Its use does not imply other HeUenistic ideas. See W. Bousset, Kyrios 
Ckristos, 1913, p. 103, note 3 ; J. Weiss, Christus, 1909 (£ng. transl. 
191 1) ; H. B6blig, <'Zum Begriff Kyrios bei Paulus," in ZL JUr neutesL 
Wissenschaft, xiv, 1913, pp. 23-37. 

Willie James and Paul thus stand in this sharp contrast, no 
hint appears in James of controversy with Pauline Christianity 
over the validity of the Jewish law, nor of attack on Paul 
personally. In 2**-** James is not engaged in doctrinal con- 
troversy, but is repelling the practical misuse which was made, 
or which might be made, of Paul's doctrine of justification by 
faith alone in order to excuse moral laxity. James shows no 
comprehension of what Paul actually meant by his formula; 
but the formula itself is foreign to him, and he heartily dis- 
likes it. 

The relation to Paul implied in 2^*-** is the most discussed subject in 
connection with the epistle. Large references to the abundant litera- 
ture may be found in B. Bartmann, St. Patdus und St. Jacobus iiber die 
Rechtfertigung (Biblische Studien, ii), 1897, pp. 1-17. That James 
wrote after Paul's doctrine had become well known to the church must 
be admitted, for he quotes exactly Paul's formula (2*^* **, cf. Gal. 2^*, 
Rom. 3**), and this formula was the outgrowth of the most original 
dement of Paul's system and is alien to earlier Jewish thought. Whether 
James shows signs of having gained his knowledge of Paul from actually 
reading Paul's epistles cannot be determined. His language is probably 
capable of explanation on the assumption that he had not read them, 
and his entire failure to suggest that Paul's f (^mula could be dissociated 
from its misuse shows at least that he had paid surprisingly little atten- 
tion to Romans and Galatians. 

Most of the discussions of the relation of James to Paul err through 
the inability of their authors to separate themselves from modem the- 
ological issues and the method of modem theological definition. Cer- 
tainly James did not understand Paul's motive for inftiati'ng that justi- 
fication is by faith alone and not by w(^ks, and he resists a doctrine 
which seems to him to mean that good conduct can safely be neglected 
by a Christian. But he has no idea of disparaging faith, which he 
everywhere assumes as present and which he highly values. His point 
is that faith and works are inseparable in any properly constituted 
Christian life, and he argues this clearly and effectively. That he sup- 
posed the false inference, which threatened morality, to be a necessary 
consequence of Paul's fcnmula is not certain, though not unlikely. 
Paul himself would have had no quarrel with James's positive con- 
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tention about morality, although he might have preferred to describe 
good conduct as "the fruit of the Spirit" (Gal. 5"') rather than as 
the evidence of a living faith (Jas. 2^*) ; but he would have deplored 
as utterly superficial and inadequate James's mode of stating the con- 
ditions of justification. 

There has been much discussion as to whether Paul and James meant 
the same thing by the terms "justification," "works," and "faith." 
As to "justification," the idea clearly is the same, although Paul's pe- 
culiar use of it in his system, whereby it pertains to the initial moment 
of the Christian Ufe and not merely to the day of judgment, is wholly 
foreign to James. In "works" Paul would have included the good 
conduct to which James refers, but when he speaks of "works of the 
law" he often has prominently in mind such ritual requirements as 
circumcision, which are not at all what James is referring to. As to 
^ faith," there is no difference of "concept," for James has no special 
^concept" of faith, but is talking of the act or state popularly called 
faith ; it is not a question of definition, but of observation. If it be 
true that Paul would have denied the name of faith to the "dead" 
faith of which James speaks, that is because he had changed and en- 
larged the connotation, and so reduced the denotation, of the term. 
Paul and James move in this matter in different circles of thought, and 
the attempt to superimpose one drde on the other in order to deter- 
mine their agreement or disagreement in detail is futile. They can be 
compared only in the large. Then it appears that the two writers are 
at one on the moral question ; and that the substance of James's own 
theology is all contained in Paul's, while he lacks ever3rthing that 
made Paul's view distinctive and original. The same relation sub- 
sists here that appears in nearly every other comparison between 
James and kindred thinkers. 

As there is no contact, friendly or otherwise, with the Hellen- 
istic, or mysiicsi, side of Paul's thought and no controversy 
with Paul personally,* so there is naturally no suggestion either 
of gnostic tendencies or of polemic against them. In the Johan- 
nine literature gnostidsing conceptions everywhere affect the 
method of thought, even though a vigorous argiunent is carried 
on against the results of their dangerous tendencies. James 
lives in a different atmosphere. 

Allusion to gnostic tendency has been found in the contrast of true 
and false wisdom (3 »»""), the word 4^uxixt (3"), the use of tIXcio^ 
(i«. IT. u 3t)^ the blame of God for temptation (i**), the disrespect for 

* Neither 3" nor ch. 3 can poasibly haye reference to PauL/ 
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and judging of the law (4", Cerdon and Mardon), the misuse of the 
Pauline doctrine of faith (2^*-**) ; but no one of these implies such no- 
tions. See Pfleiderer, UrckrisietUum\ 1903, ii, 545-547, for a statement 
of that view, which has exercised considerable influence; cf. Grafe, 
Stdlung und Bedeidung des Jakobusbriefes, 1904, p. 44. 

There is no inclination to asceticism in the epistle, for the 
praise of the poor and condemnation of the rich and the re- 
quTrement of a radical choice between God and the world are 
no more ascetic, in any proper sense of the term, than are the 
sayings of Jesus on these subjects. No sacramental tendency 
shows itself. No speculative interest appears in any direction. 
The eschatology is incidental and undeveloped. And the post- 
apostolic notion sometimes ascribed to James, of Christianity 
as a body of doctrine to be believed ("the faith," "fides quae 
crediiur'*), and correspondingly of faith as an "intellectualistic" 
acceptance of propositions, is not at all the ^^dead" faith of 
which James speaks.* The demons' faith in one God stands, 
in fact, at the opposite pole from this ^'intellectualism" ; for as 
a faith in God's existence and power it is sincere and real ; its 
fault lies in its complete divorce from love or an obedient will. 

When we make a comparison with the Apostolic Fathers the 
positive traits which give definite character to the thinking of 
every one of them are all lacking in James. Most of these have 
been included in the summary of things absent already given, 
but the entire absence of allegory is a striking addition that can 
be made to the list. Indeed, James exhibits not one distinctly 
marked individual theological tendency which would set him 
in positive relation to any of the strong forces either of the 
apostolic or of the post-apostolic period. His simple-minded 
and robust emphasis on the power and duty of a right funda- 
mental choice and of right action, and his way of describing his 
religion as God-given "law," are the two most distinctive the- 
ological ideas in the epistle. The latter of these has, indeed, 
reminded critics of the doctrine of the new law and the new 
Lawgiver in the Apostolic Fathers and elsewhere.! But James 

• This error is oommon and has led to many unwise inferences about rdative dates, 
t For instance, cf. Bousset, Kyrios Ckristos, pp. ^x, note 3i 368-373; F. Loofs» Ldtfadm 
aim Stadium der DotmentesckUMe*, pp. 93/. xx8, 123/. 
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does not make this the starting-point of a theology, or an im- 
portant principle of his christology. No more does he carry 
what might readily have become a doctrine of works and of the 
human will a step beyond the simple expression of sincere moral 
earnestness. The many parallels between James and the Apos- 
tolic Fathers* are due to the share that both have in the com- 
mon stock of moral and religious ideas which Christianity took 
over from Judaism ; they are given a false prominence by the 
lack in James of distinctive religious ideas which would have 
sharply marked him off from these kindred thinkers. 

A large dependence on the sa3dngs of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels has often been found in the epistle. An exhaustive 
list and full discussion of those parallels is given by Spitta.t 
Most of them, as Spitta rightly contends, have no bearing on 
the question, being merely verbal or else due only to common 
relation to Jewish ideas. The following, however, are worth 
noting; the context should be examined in each case. 

Jas. I*: a{Ttfcu...)(al3o0^iorvaK Mt 7^ Lk. zx*: aErcfit xal doO^atxaR 

Jas. 3*: To6( vni>xo&C • • • xXi)po- Mt 5*: (loxdcptoc ol TmxfiX t^ «vt6(iarcc, 

(f. Lk. 6** (ol vRiixoO. 
Jas. 3>*: To7( xotoGotv cEp^vijv. Mt 5*: (uodpioc ol tlpijvoxocof. 

Jas. 4^: (io(xaX(8cc* Mk. S**: h Tfj ytn^ xot&VB vg t^oixocXfSt 

(cf. Mt I2~ 16*). 

Jas. 5*-<: Srft vGv ol xXoOococ Lk. 6**: «X4v oM 6pLlv toT( xXoudoc^, Sxt 
xxX. dhcix*'c* ^ «spdbiXi]atv &(iav. 

Jas. s" (oaths). Mt s**-«. 

Some of these parallels (especially the last one) may well be 
cases of direct influence from a word of Jesus, and there may 
also be influence from his words hidden in some of the slighter 
parallels. But more significant than these single and disputable 

* Coavaiiently collected in Mayor, ck. 3. t ^'•^ Brirf dts Jakobut, x8o6, pp. 155-183. 
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points is the broad fact that we find James following some of 
the larger interests of the Synoptic Gospels and entirely un- 
touched by others. His ever-recurring insistence on doing, 
both in itself and in contrast to merely hearing or saying, rep- 
resents the same type of religion which has so chosen the 
sayings in the Gospels (especially Matthew) as to emphasise 
exactly the same point (Mt 7»-", Lk. 6", Mt. 7"-", Lk. 
6*'-*, Mt. 25«*-", etc.) So also with the value set on poverty 
and the warning to the rich, with the injimctions to prayer, 
to complete devotion to God (Mt. 6^-'*), to restraint in judging 
and in unkind speech, and with other topics. These are mostly 
ideas natural to devout Judaism ; the point to be noted is the 
special and strong interest in them found alike in the compilers 
of the Gospels (or of their source) and in James. Yet equally 
conspicuous is James's omission of some of the chief motives 
which have produced the Synoptic Gospels. Not only does he, 
like other early writers, but in more complete measure than 
they, fail to use the traits of Jesus' life and character, even where 
they would have been particularly apt for reinforcement of 
moral and religious appeal, but the absence of the term Son of 
Man, and of the idea of the Kingdom of God as an important 
structural element in his thought, separate James from the 
Synoptic type on the side of the sa3dngs, while the comparative 
absence of eschatological interest and the entire absence of in- 
terest in the death of Christ (those great commanding topics 
which so largely dominate the Markan side of the Synoptic 
tradition) forbid the supposition that from the same circle and 
age could have come both a gospel like Matthew or Luke (to 
say nothing of Mark) and the Epistle of James. James was in 
religious ideas nearer to the men who collected the sayings of 
Jesus than to the authors of the Gospels, but his religious in- 
terests are not identical with those of either group. 

(b) TheSUuatian. 

We must now turn to the general character and situation of 
the Christians whose needs and tendencies guided the compo- 
sition of the epistle. Here we get no help from the address 
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in i^ The tract is not a letter sent to a definite group of in- 
dividuals, and by "the twelve tribes in the dispersion" were 
meant any Christians anywhere who might read the book. We 
have to suppose that the author has in view general Christian 
conditions, as he knew them where he lived and as he supposed 
them to exist elsewhere. 

The Christians who are in mind evidently consisted mainly 
of poor and humble folk, living along with other persons much 
better off who appear to have been large farmers (s*) ; travelling 
traders are also a familiar class (4^"*). These Christians are 
subject to troubles such as might shake their faith in Providence 
(i*), but are not represented as exposed to any direct religious 
persecution. The rich, indeed, are mostly hostile to Christian- 
ity, and are oppressors of the poor through the courts and by 
other methods (2^'- 5^), but nothing indicates that their op- 
pression was religious persecution. 

In !>* the rich man is a brother, but apparently exceptional {cf, 2*) ; 
in 2> the rich man is not a Christian, and the rich of 2* blaspheme the 
Christian name, while the apostrophe of s*-* is clearly addressed to 
non-christians. 

The traits of these Christians, so far as mentioned in the 
epistle, are easily comprehensible. The writer offers, indeed, 
no praise of his readers such as would be found in a Pauline let- 
ter ; but that is part of its character as a diatribe. They have 
certain moral dangers, they need encouragement and warning ; 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that the conditions known 
to the writer were those of any conspicuous demoralisation or 
monstrous worldliness. If some relied on their Christian pro- 
fession to make up for defect in Christian practise, the crime 
which draws out that censure is, after all, nothing graver than 
an excessive civility and truckling to rich strangers who ap- 
peared at their church meeting. Their quarrelsome propensi- 
ties seem to have been strongly developed in both word and 
act-(3''- "-" 4*-'' " s»), but more is not implied than the ordi- 
nary frictions and wrong speeches of decent, but somewhat im- 
governed, people. 
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NotMng worse is indicated here than took place at Thessa- 
lonica, at Corinth, at Philippi, at Jerusalem, in the earliest years 
of those churches, and we have no right to infer from the faults 
of James's readers a relatively late stage in their Christian his- 
tory. Nothing in the epistle, it is true, refers to them as if 
they had lately come from Judaism or heathenism, or breathes 
the fresh enthusiasm of a newly planted church, and the sense 
of the very recent conversion of the readers which is often found 
in Paul is lacking (so even i"). But it is wrong to say that 
a condition of Christian life is here indicated so secularised 
as to imply a very long lapse of time since these Christian 
churches were founded. 

That these Christians lived among Jews, not as mission out- 
posts among the heathen, and were themselves Jews, is the im- 
plication of the whole epistle. There is no reference to idolatry, 
to slaves, to a generally accepted lax standard of sexual mo- 
rality, to any siuroimding heathenism. In a heathen dty their 
difficulties would have been likely to come from the police, or 
from neighbours poor like themselves and jealous; here the 
oppression is from the rich, who maltreat then: work-people. 
The apostrophe to the rich (5^-*) is in language full of allusion 
to the O. T., as if those who are attacked might be expected 
(if they would but read) to fed the force of an appeal to the 
impartial severity of the Lord of Sabaoth in the Judgment and 
to the torments of fire in the last days. The Christian assem- 
bly is called a "synagogue " — not, perhaps, a decisive piece of 
evidence, but yet significant in confirmation of the rest. The 
picture in 5^*-" of the visit of the dders to the sick man with 
oil and prayer and confession is a curiously exact reproduction 
of what Jewish writers tell of Jewish ways. The sense of the 
pressing duty of almsgiving and of visiting the imf ortunate are 
traits of a Jewish community. The knowledge of the O. T. 
everywhere assimied proves, however, no more here than at 
Corinth {(f. Clement of Rome), and the writer's familiarity 
with Jewish midrashic embellishment of the O. T. stories (5^0 
is significant rather for him than for his readers. 

That the conditions were those of Palestine seems directly im- 
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plied by the reference (sO to " the early and latter [rain]." Only 
in Palestine among the countries that come in question do the 
seasonal conditions produce the intensity of anxious hope to 
which this verse refers. By reason of just that intensity of 
feeling (as well as because of the comparative inconspicuousness 
of the few O. T. passages where these rains are mentioned) 
the phrase has every appearance of being not a literary allusion 
but a reference to a familiar fact of daily life. If the word 
teawrmv in i^^ means the sirocco, that would suit the climate 
of Palestine, or of other Oriental regions, but the word may 
mean merely ''heat" and so give no specific implication. 

'These Palestinian Jewish Christians formed an established re- 
ligious body, with a regular meeting, doubtless both for instruc- 
tion and for worship (cf. i""'^), of which no secret was made 
and which outsiders were more than welcome to visit. They 
were numerous enough to be a community (not necessarily, 
nor probably, segr^ated from the rest of the dty or village) 
in which social vices and virtues could exist (so & v/uv 4*-« 
S^*-"). They had elders (s"), but there is no mention of bishops 
or deacons. They also had "teachers" {$^), a class to which 
the writer himself belonged, which is well known in early Chris- 
tianity, and which persisted in Palestine imtil the third century 
(cf. Ps.-Clement, EpisUes to Virgins). What ch. 3 indicates 
concerning the fimctions and character of these teachers, as 
well as about the ideals to be cherished by them, need not be 
here recited. 

The general state of the coimtry and the relations of these 
churches with their Jewish neighbours (other than the rich) are 
but little touched on in the epistle. The impression through- 
out the tract is of a settled condition of affairs. There is no 
indication of war or of public disturbance or calamity; no 
allusion is made to the Jewish war or to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Agriculture and trade appear to be carried on in 
peace; the uncertainties of life are those of ordinary peaceful 
times. There has been opportunity for the Christian churches 
to grow and establish themselves — ^mainly through winning 
converts among the humbler classes. Nothing in the epistle 
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implies a time of very active missionary work. The rich who 
blaspheme are evidently for the most part out of reach of Chris- 
tian influence (2^'); if one of them comes to the Christian 
meeting a flutter of officious attention arises in the congrega- 
tion. Argumentative apologetics do not show themselves in 
any way, whether in the choice or the treatment of religious 
topics — the contrast here to the writings of Paul is striking. 
Nor does any acute crisis in the relations of Christians and 
non-christians appear to exist ; one would infer that the Chris- 
tians, although very possibly disliked, were tolerated and free 
to maintain their own activity and inner life, with their own 
officials and constituency, under the instruction of their own 
teachers. The Christians' relations to non-christian ndghboius 
who worship the same God and Father appear to be peaceful ; 
they can well be ruled by the same counsels which are primarily 
given with reference to mutual relations among Christians. 

B. Wdss has advanced an ingenious but untenable view, which 
b dearly and fully stated in his Jakobusbrief und die neuere Kriiik, 
1904, esp. pp. 17 jf. He holds that ch. 3 of the epistle is intended to 
correct unwise missionary methods {"falscher BdUhrungseifer") on the 
part of the Christians. Out of these, he thinks, arose also the internal 
troubles of which ch. 4 speaks. Nothing in the epistle seems to me 
to be in accord with this notion. Weiss builds it on the singular argu- 
ment that since there is no indication in the epistle of doctrinal di- 
versities within the church there was nothing that the 'Ueachers" 
could teach to their fellow Christians. Hence they must have been 
missionaries to non-christians I 

Nothing in the epistle suggests that the writer is especially 
familiar with conditions at Jerusalem. 

§ 6. The Origin oe the Epistle. 
(a) History of Opinion as to the Author. 

M. Meinertz, Der Jakobusbrief und sein Verfasser in Schrift und 
Ueberlieferung (Biblische Studien, x, 1-3), Freiburg, 1905 ; see infrOf 
pp. 86-109, " History of the Epistle in the Church.'' 

The views of modem scholars will be foimd well summarised in 
J. MoSatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 1911, pp^ 
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468-475 ; Beyschlag, Der Brief des Jacobus (Meyei^), 1897, pp. 25-27 ; 
see also Holtzmann, Eifdeitun^, 1892, pp. 336-338; Zahn, EitdeUung, 
§ 8, with notes; Mayor, ch. 7. 

The first word of the epistle declares it to have been written 
by "James." But nothing indicates directly and explicitly 
which James is meant, and it is not even clear that the author 
is an apostle or that he is a person mentioned elsewhere in the 
N. T. The earliest known opinion on the person of the writer 
is that of Origen (infra, pp. 92/.), who understood the author 
to be James the Lord's brother. This identification may well 
have come to him from tradition, and may have been shared 
by Clement, who probably was acquainted with the epistle 
{infra, pp. 91 /.) ; but of all that we have no positive knowledge 
whatever. In any case, this view became the standing opinion, 
with but few exceptions, in the churches, Greek, Latin, and 
Syrian, which successively adopted the epistle into their N. T. 

Eusebius, in stating that the epistle is not accepted by some 
churches, doubtless had in mind the Sjrrians and perhaps the 
Latins, but he does not intimate that any one who held to its 
apostolic authorship attributed it to any other James than the 
Lord's brother, and does not imply that he knew of any rival 
positive tradition. He himself seems to have accepted the epis- 
tle, as did Jerome, whose more definite statement is probably 
only a paraphrase of the remarks of Eusebius, H. e. ii, 23. 

Euseb. H. e, ii, 23*^'- TotaGTa xal rdb xord 'Idbu^^ov, o5 4 «p<&n} tQv 
6vo(&at^o{iiv(oy xaOoXuUdv ixtoToXfi>v elvQce "ktftxaa* (orlov $e 6c voOc^trat 
\^y 06 ToXXol ywv T&v xocXaUi^y ocSt^c l(ivixi6v(uaGev. 

J7. e, iii, 25* tSv V db^iXefopi^vuv, Yvtopftiuv V o3v Z\^^ toTc voXXol^, 
4 Xs-jfot^t^ 'Ioex(&^u <|><prcat xal 4 'Io68a, ^ ts Ilirpou Scuripa IxtoroX^ 
xal 4 6votAat^oiiivi] ScuTipa xcel xglvQ 'Ifijdwou. 

Jerome, De vir. ill. 2, Jacobus qui appdlatur fraUr domini, cogno- 
mento Justus, ut nonnuUi exisUmatU, Joseph ex alia uxore, ut autem 
mihi videlur, Mariae, sororis matris dominiy cujus Johannes in libro 
suo meminUy jUius^ post passionem domini statim db apostolis HierosO" 
lymorum episcopus ordinatus, unam tanlum scripsU epistyHam, quae de 
septem catholicis est, quae el ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita 
adseritur, licet pauUUim tempore procedente ohtinuerit audorikOem. 

Nearly all succeeding writers of ancient and mediaeval times, 
whether they follow the Epiphanian or the Hieron3rmian theory 
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of the personal relationship to Jesus of James the Lord's brother, 
ascribe to him the epistle. In most instances, indeed, the au- 
thor is referred to simply as ''James the apostle," but many 
writers (e. g, Cluysostom, Andrew of Crete, Rufinus, Prosper 
of Aquitaine, Gr^ory of Tours, Bede, Bar-Hebrseus) make it 
dear that James the Lord's brother is. intended. In a very 
few cases the author of the epistle is taken to be James son of 
Zebedee. Thus the tenth century (so Gebhardt) Latin Codex 
Corbeiensis has a subscription to the epistle : ExplicU epistola 
Jacobifilii Zabedei; and a series of Spanish writers, headed by 
Isidore of Seville, 1636, and nmning down to the seventeenth 
century, have been led by national patriotism to daim the 
epistle for their apostle and patron, St. James of Compostella 
(the son of Zebedee). This tendency is to be observed in the 
Mozarabic liturgy ; and through some channel (perhaps popu- 
lar rather than learned) it has reached Dante {Paradiso, xxv, 13- 
18, 29-33, 7^78) 94/-)' But in general there was no departure 
from the traditional view ; and down to the sixteenth century, 
if nothing to the contrary is indicated, a reference to ''James the 
apostle" as author of the epistle is to be taken as meaning 
James the Lord's brother. 

Meinertz, op, cU, pp. 31 1-215, Zahn, Eitdeitung, § 5, note 3. The pref- 
ace to the Catholic epistles printed in the ediiio princeps of the Peshitto 
(ed. Widmanstad, 1555) has not been con£nned from any ancient 
Syriac Ms. and is probably no older than that edition. It reads : " In 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ we print three epistles of James, 
Peter, and John, who were witnesses of the revelation of our Lord 
when he was transfigured before their eyes on Mount Tabor, and who 
saw Moses and Elijah who talked with him." 

With the Reformation came criticism of the Epistle of James 
and corresponding variety in the views of its authorship. Eras- 
mus and Cajetan were in doubt, while many Lutherans wholly 
denied apostolic authorship, and Luther himself was disposed 
to ascribe the epistle to ^'some good pious man who had taken 
some sayings from the apostles' disciples" {SdmmU, Werke, 
Erlangen ed., vol. bdii, p. 157). The possibUity that the epistle 
was written by James son of Alph^us (distinguished from the 
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Lord's brother) also came into view. But in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Protestant opinion settled back into 
the traditional view, holding the epistle to be genuine and to be 
the work of the Lord's brother. No Protestant writer of influ- 
ence has ever taken up the cause of the son of Zebedee, or of 
the son of Alphseus (as distinct from the Lord's brother), for 
neither of which views, indeed, can anything be said. 

For Roman Catholic writers the decree of the Council of 
Trent merely determined that the epistle must be accepted as 
by an "apostle James," and the obiter dictum (Sess. xiv, Doc^ 
trina de sacramento extremae unctianis, ch. i, De instUtUume sacra-' 
menti extremae undionis) which referred to extreme unction as 
per Jacobum autem apostohim ac domini fratrem fidelibus com- 
mendaium ac promulgatum, did not restrict Catholics to a corre- 
sponding view of the epistle. This left room for the Spanish 
opinion in favoiu: of the son of Zebedee, as well as for the 
imcertainty of Cornelius k Lapide, If 16$^, and others; but 
these exceptions are rare, and in the nineteenth century it 
does not appear that any Roman Catholic writer on the 
epistle attributed it to any other author than James the Lord's 
brother. 

Modem Protestant criticism of the epistle begins with the 
first edition of De Wette's EitUeUungy 1826, in which its apos- 
tolic origin was romidly denied. Later scholars are mainly 
divided between those who accept the epistle as a genuine work 
of James the Lord's brother (on Protestant ideas about his per- 
sonality, see infray p. 59) and those who attribute it to an im- 
known writer of a later generation. Occasionally this rejection 
proceeded from orthodox Lutheran motives like those of the 
sixteenth century,* but in most instances the rejection of the 
apostolic origin of the Epistle of James goes with the critical 
rejection of other traditions as to the N. T. literature. The 
name of James son of Zebedee has found but few to support it ; 

* So, peiliaps, Ealmis, Die hOherisckt Doimotik, iS i86z, pp. S33if-> who thinks the epistle 
written by a Jewish Christian in direct polemic against Paul, bat does not expUdtly deny 
that James the Lord's brother was the author. For other mstances, see Meinerts, pp. 355/. 
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and the view urged by Spitta and Massebieau that the writer 
was not a Christian but a Jew has met with small favour. If 
the writer was not an apostle, three views are possible : (i) that 
the writer was an otherwise unknown James, (2) that the first 
verse is a later addition, (3) that the epistle was from the start 
pseudepigraphic. All these views are represented among Prot- 
estant scholars. 

Those who hold the author to be James the Lord's brother assign 
the episde either to a date before c. 50 (so Beyschlag, Zahn, Mayor, and 
many others) or to one shortly before the death of James (62 or a little 
later), and naturally think of Jerusalem as the place of composition. 
Among critics who reject the apostolic authorship, the dates given show 
wide variation, but are seldom earlier than 90 or later than 130, al- 
though a few carry the possible date down as late as 150. As to the 
place, these critics are for the most part divided between Palestine and 
Rome. 

(b) Conclusions. 

From the study of the internal evidence given by the his- 
torical background and ideas of James must be drawn what 
we can know of the date and authorship of the epistle. Ex- 
ternal evidence carries us only to the point that the epistle was 
probably not written later than 150 a.d. That would seem 
certainly implied by the belief of Origen that it was the work 
of James an apostle, even though lus testimony to the actual 
authorship be not accepted. It is, indeed, probable that the 
epistle bore from the first the name of James, and that thereby 
was intended the brother of the Lord, but nothing in the epistle 
or in the conditions of literary production of that age forbids 
the idea that such a tract was originally pseudonymous. The 
title and the tradition offer the name of a conceivable author ; 
but they create no overpowering presumption that he was the 
real one. 

Hamadc, Lehre der Zwdlf Apostd (Tezte und Untersuchungen, ii), 
18S4, pp. 106-109, CaLf i, 1897, pp. 485-491, holds that the epistle, 
written 120-150 aj>. as an anonymous compilation of earlier sayings, 
began with i* and was not made over into an Epistle of James by the 
addition of z^ until toward the end of the second century. For this 
view, which is part of a theory that this process was applied to several 
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N. T. writings, there is no evidence in the case of the Epistle of James* 
The first verse, if properly understood, makes a suit^le opening to 
the tract, and even if it be held, as Hamack holds, that James the 
Lord's brother cannot have written the epistle, neither anything in the 
epistle itself nor the literary custom of the time makes any difficulty 
in supposing it a pseudonymous religious tract. Against the theory 
i^peal b made to the apparent relation of xopdv (v.*) to x^^P^tv (v.*); 
it is also said that an editor introducing at so late a date an attribution 
to James would have made it unmistakable which James was intended 
((/. Zahn, Eifdeilung, S 8, note i). These counter-argimients .are not 
conclusive, but Hamack's theory is still less convincing. 

We may sum up the pertinent points in the internal evi- 
dence already discussed. The writer and the readers whom he 
expected to reach by his tract were Greek-speaking Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. The churches are apparently past the 
earlier stages of their life ; they had been formed not very re- 
cently and are living under settled conditions among Jewish 
neighbours as an accepted part of the whole Palestinian com- 
munity. Neither life nor thought in the church is dominated 
by passionate missionary effort. No crisis seems present in 
the internal affairs of these believers ; and there is no indication 
of public disturbance or of recent or impending calamity in 
dvil matters. The great controversy over the Law, of which 
we read in the Acts and the epistles of Paul, is no longer rife. 

The writer himself writes Greek with entire facility, and has 
become so familiar with the literary type of the Hellenistic di- 
atribe that he can freely use it (evidently not for the first time 
here) as the vehicle of his Christian admonitions. He is him- 
self, no doubt, a Jew, but accustomed to read the O. T. in the 
Septuagint version. His main ideas are Jewish, and his dis- 
tinctively Christian thinking primitive though unmistakable. 
Religion appears to him mainly in the guise of a noble spiritual 
Law. He is later than Paul, of whose formulas he disapproves 
without imderstanding their real purpose. Singularly devoid 
of contact with the progressive movements which were else- 
where developing toward second-century Christian thought, he 
does not descry within his horizon, still less contain in himself, 
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any of the germinant heresies of the age. Even the tenden- 
cies which led the exclusive and stagnant form of Jewish Chris- 
tianity to solidify itself into a heresy are alien to him. He 
represents an admirable type of Christianity, but one of ex- 
traordinary intellectual isolation. 

These internal indications are best satisfied by supposing that 
the epistle was written by a Christian teacher in some half- 
hellenistic dty of Palestine, in the period of quiet after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 70 a.d.^ and before the disturbances 
which culminated in the rebellion of Bar-Cochba, 132-135 a.d. 
For a doser dating than 75-125 a.d. the epistle seems to pro- 
vide no aid. 

As to the place of origin the epistle is wholly without sug- 
gestion, and a nimiber of towns in Palestine could show the 
required conditions. A good example is Csesarea, the Roman 
capital. Here was a Romanised dty containing a population 
partly Jewish, partly heathen, in which the writer's contact 
with Hellenistic moral preaching would be easily supposable, 
but where the Christians would not have foimd themsdves out 
of relation to Jewish life. Christians existed at Caesarea from 
an early time (Acts 10/. 21'* ^^), and its continued importance 
as a Christian centre is attested by the references in the Clem- 
entine Recognitions. No suffident reason exists for thinking 
that the author of the Epistle of James actually lived here, but 
it happens that more is known about Caesarea than about most 
similar places, and it is instructive to find that its known cir- 
cumstances would well account for the origin of the epistle.t 
Much the same could be said of Tiberias, if there were any such 
tradition of Christians there4 

The general view here stated of the time and place of origin 
of the Epistle of James exdudes the traditional authorship by 

* A date eailicr than the Jewish war is unlikely because the epistle ignores the Pauline 
contioverB y over the law while it ytt shows a knowledge of Pauline formulas. 

t On Ccsarea, see Schttier, GJV, 1 93, 1, 9 (and other references in the Index) ; G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of Oe Holy Land\ pp. 138 /.; /£, art. "Cssarea"; EB, art 
"CKsarea." 

t On Tiberias, see SchOier, GJV, 8 23, 1, 33* 
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James the Lord's brother. Is this indirect result confinned 
by any convincing direct evidence? Such proof is difficult to 
get because so little is known of James's ideas or character; 
yet two special considerations tend to make it unlikely that 
the author was James. 

(i) The first is the writer's contact with Hellenism. Not 
only is the q)istle written in a Greek style better than that 
of most writers of the N. T., but the writer shows a contact 
with Greek modes of public preaching and with Greek ideas 
and illustrations which would not be expected in a Galilean 
peasant whose experience of the world, even in the period of his 
broadest activity, came through his leader^p of the Christians 
at Jerusalem. And this remans true, even when all necessary 
deductions have be^i made for the later and I^endary nature 
of the ascetic traits with which the description given by H^e- 
tippus has endowed the "bishop of Jerusalem." 

(s) The second point has to do with what we know of James 
the Lord's brother's religious attitude. He was deeply eng^ed 
with the questions directly arising out of the controversy be- 
tween Paul and the Judaisers (Acts 15, ai"«-, Gal. 2>-«»2»»); and 
although he took a mediating position at Jerusalem, yet he was 
fully trusted as a leader by the crowds of Christians, " all zealous 
for the law," who lived there, while the allusion in Gal, 2" surely 
indicates that his ideas of Jewish Christian observance of the 
Jewish dietary regulations were strict. But in the epistle all 
these questions lie completely outside the circle of the writer's 
interest, extensive as that circle is. And this becomes of greater 
significance because the writer has in mind and discusses Paul's 
formulas. He disapproves of them, but on other grounds than 
that which chiefly moved the Judaisers of Paul's day, and 
jsed that well-known controversy to be the life-and-death 
uggle of exclusive Jewish Christianity. Then the question 
s whether such "works" of the Law as drcumcision, the 
itaiy rules, and the Sabbath were requisite to justification ; 
w, without a hint of that question, the objection to Paul's 
,tement is that it seems to imply that men can be justified 
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without showing any of the "works" of Christian love. It 
seems, to say the least, unlikdy that a representative leader 
who had taken a great part in the earlier controversy should, 
within fifteen years, in discussing the same forms of statement, 
betray no consciousness whatever of that controversy or of its 
vital significance for the section of the church to which he be- 
longed. The writer of the epistle is anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of Jewish Christians ; he shows no sign of any concern 
about the interests of Jewish Christianity. 

If, then, this epistle probably bore from the start the name 
of "James, servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ," and 
yet is not from the pen of James, the well-known leader of 
Jewish Christianity, might we not suppose it to be the work 
of some otherwise unknown Palestinian Christian sharing this 
not uncommon name? This is undoubtedly possible ; in view, 
however, of the conspicuous position and wide, heroic fame of 
the Lord's brother, it does not seem likely. A Christian epistle 
bearing his name, with no special indication of the identity of 
the author, could hardly have been put out in Palestine in the 
first or early second century without seeming to the Christian 
public of that age to claim the authorship of the great James, 
just as it did in the time of Origen, a centiuy later. And the 
literary customs of the time make the publication of a pseu- 
donymous epistle well conceivable, even for an earnest and sin- 
cere writer, at a time when James himself had been dead cer- 
tainly for fifteen years, perhaps for more than fifty. 

The origin here supposed for the epistle seems to accord well 
with its earliest history in the chiurch. Produced after the 
apostolic period, in a secluded part of Christendom, and having 
no immediate significance for current controversy, it was pre- 
served in Palestine alone for nearly or quite a centiuy. Then, 
its pseudonymous character in the meantime forgotten, it came 
to the knowledge of the Greek church either through being 
brought to Alexandria in the second century or through one of 
the visits of Origen to Palestine. The use of it in the pseudo- 
dementine Epistles to Virgins of the third century may have 
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been due to its currency among Greek-speaking Christians in 
Palestine, where those epistles were written. Since our epistle 
was known to be an ancient book when it first came to the at- 
tention of Origen (or of Clement of Alexandria?), and since it 
purported to be written by James, apparently the Lord's brother 
of that name, and since it contained nothing imworthy of such 
an origin, it was gradually accepted, first in Alexandria, then, as 
it became known more widely and with high authority recom- 
mending it, elsewhere in the Christian world. This process went 
on slowly because the church leaders were aware that the book 
was a newcomer which had not been read and valued in the 
church at large in the second century. 

The often-quoted statement of Jerome (quae el ipsa ab alio quodam sub 
nomine ejus edita adseritur) must not be taken to imply more knowledge 
than Jerome gained from Eusebius, and the latter's statement means 
only that in his time the Syrian and Latin churches had not yet taken 
up the epistle into their canon. We cannot infer from Jerome that a 
tradition of the real authorship, or even of the pseudonymity of the 
epistle, had survived through the second century and come with it 
to Greek theologians and so to Jerome himself; see above, p. 44. 

For the significance of the Epistle of James in the history of 
early Christian thought it makes not much difference whether 
it was written by James the Lord's brother about the year 60, 
or by another Palestinian teacher fifty years later. Li either 
case the place of origin and the kind of Christians whose life 
the epistle reflects are the same, and the epistle itself shows 
how Uttle development of Christian thought took place there 
in those decades. The historical importance of that phase of 
Christian history lies not in what came out of it but in the 
traces it reveals of still earlier Palestinian Christianity, and in 
its testimony to one of the many legitimate forms which Chris- 
tianity (and in this case very early Christianity) has assumed 
in its long history. 
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APPENDIX ON JAMES THE LORD'S BROTHER AND 
OTHER PERSONS NAMED JAMES. 

Acta Sandarum, Maiif vol. i, pp. iS-34, Antwerp, 1680. 

A. H. Blom, DisputaUo theologica inauguralis de T012 aaea*ois et 
TA12 AASA*Ais TOY KYPiOY, Leyden, 1839. 

J. B. Lightfoot, "The Brethren of the Lord," in SaifU PauTs EpisOe 
to the Galatians, 1865, >'i890, pp. 252-291. 

Theodor Zahn, "Briider und Vettem Jesu," in Parschungen sar 
Gesckichte des neuiest. Kanons, vi, 1900, pp. 225-364. 

Max Meinertz, Der Jdkobusbnef und sein Verfasser in Schrift und 
U^>erlieferung (BibUsche Studien, z, 1-3), Freiburg, 1905. 

S I. NEW TESTAMENT PERSONS NAICED JAHES. 

The N. T. persons bearing the name of James are as follows: 

(i) James son of 2^bedee and Salome, (elder?) brother of John, 
included in all four lists of the Twelve, and frequently referred to 
in the Gospels. He was beheaded by Herod Agrippa I in or before 
the year 44 a.d. (Acts 12*). 

(2) James son of Alphaeus, one of the Twelve (Mt. lo', Mk. 3^', 
Lk. 6", Acts i"). 

(3) James the Lord's brother. So described in Gal. i^^ and 
mentioned in 3^' "; doubtless the person referred to, as having seen 
the risen Lord, in i Cor. 15^. Evidently the same as James who 
appears as a leading Christian at JerusaJem in Acts 13^^ 15'^ 21". 
Cf. Mk. 6» - Mt. i3». 

(4) James ''the less" (h (Ji(xp6<;). His mother was Mary, and he 
had a brother Joses (Mk. 15* = Mt. 27", Mk. 16* = Lk. 24^^). 

(5) James father (or, very improbably, brother) of Judas, the 
latter being one of the Twelve ('Io68a<; 'lana&pou), Lk. 6", Acts i". 
Instead of this Judas another name (either Thaddaeus or Lebbsus) 
appears in the list of Mk. 3^^, copied in Mt. 10'. 

(6) James, by whom the Epistle of James claims to have been 
written Qas. i*). 

(7) James brother of the Judas Qude v. *) by whom the Epistle 
of Jude claims to have been written. 

Of these several persons named James, No. i Qames son of 
Zebedee) and No. 2 (James son of Alphaeus) are certainly distinct 
individuals, both names being found together in the lists of the 
Twelve Apostles. Of the career of James son of Alphaeus, however, 
nothing whatever is known, at any rate under that name ; and the 
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same is true of No. 4 (James the less) and No. 5 (James [father] of 
Judas), so that the way is open for identif3dng one or more of these 
three with No. 3, James the Lord's brother, a man of note re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Acts and in Paul's epistles. Such a 
combination, by which Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 were regarded as 
a single individual, was made by Jerome toward the end of the 
fourth century, and has prevailed in the western chiurch and with 
modem Roman Catholic scholars.* 

§ 3. THE mSTO&Y OF OPINION. 

The history of opinion with regard to the relationships of James 
the Lord's brother is of considerable interest. 

The most natural interpretation of the terms "brother" (Mt. 
I24«. 47 13S5 28" [?], Mk. 3". »« 6», Lk. 8". «, Jn. 2" 7»' *• » 201^ [?], 
Acts i", I Cor. 9», Gal. i») and "sister" (Mt. i3», Mk. 6») is 
undoubtedly to take them as referring to children of Joseph and 
Mary, younger than Jesus. This is apparently implied t by the 
statement of Lk. 2^ (c/. also Mt. i'*), that Mary "brought forth 
her firstborn son (xbv ulbv t6v xp<i«6tohov)," and this view, often called 
the "Helvidian," was perhaps the opinion of most persons in the 
Christian church of the second centmy. Origen impUes that it 
was so, since he refers to the opposite opinion, which he himself 
held, as that of "some," in apparent distinction from the majority 
(Tom. X, 17, on Mt. 13"); and Tertullian probably held the Lord's 
brethren to have been the sons of Joseph and Mary (Contra Mar^ 
cionem, iv, 19 ; De carne, 7). 

Zahn, Porschungen, vi, p. 319, cf, pp. 309-313, argues that Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom, vii, 16, 93/., likewise implies that the mass of 
simple Christians held to the "Helvidian" view; and holds that that 
view was maintained by Hegesippus. But the implication of Clement's 
language does not cany so far as this, and as to the view of H^esippus 
there is, in fact, no positive evidence whatever. 

By the fourth century, however, this opinion had been reduced 
to the grade of a heresy. In 376-377, when Epiphanius fulminates 
against it in a pastoral letter, which he later incorporated in his 
great work against heresies (Hcer. Ixzviii, pp. 1034-1057; cf. zrsdii, 
7 ; xxix, I /. ; li, 10; Ixvi, 19), it is only to comparatively imim- 
portant or out-of-the-way Christians, such as those in Arabia (or 

* Hie identification of Jamet the Lord's brother with James son of Zebedee has occasion- 
ally been made, but, as in Iren. Bgr. iii, is", only by a sheer mistake. 

t A dear statement of the opposite interpcetation of Lk. a' and Mt. z** may be found in 
Lightfoot, Galatianst pp. 270/. 
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possibly Agaria west of the sea of Azov*), whom he dubbed Anti- 
dicomarianitae, or Bonosus of Sardica, or fovinian that he can refer 
as instances. The views of all these were condemned as heretical, 
while ApoUinaris of Laodicea, many of whose f oUowers at least are 
said to have held to this opinion (Epiph. Hear, Izzvii, 36; Ixxviii, i), 
was himself a theologian of doubtful repute.f Helvidius himself 
is an obscure person, known to us solely through Jerome's refuta- 
tion of a treatise, written at Rome about the year 380, in which 
he maintained the view that goes by his name. He seems to have 
been a bold spirit, disaffected toward the current monkish asceti- 
cism ; using chiefly the statements of the Gospeb, he found him- 
self able to produce as older theological authorities only Tertullian 
and Victorinus of Pettau. He won some followers, but the day 
for his view had passed and was not to come again until the eigh- 
teenth centmy. 

Opposed to this ancient, so-called Hdvidian, view of the matter, 
with its support in the natural implications of Scripture, was an- 
other theory, which is first found in certain apocryphal writings, 
and which, being more in accord with the prevailing sentiment, 
dominated the church of the foiuth century and remains the usual 
doctrine in the Greek church to the present day. It is often called 
the '^Epiphanian" doctrine, from its most painstaking defender in 
the fourth century (Epiph. H(ar. Ixzvii, 36; Ixxviii, 1-24), but its 
origin lies as far back as the early second century. According to 
this theory, Mary had no other children than our Lord; the 
"brothers" and "sisters" were the children of Joseph by a former 
wife, brought up in the household of Joseph and Mary and reputed 
Jesus' half-brothers. For the theory no direct evidence is to be 
found in the N. T.; it seems to derive its origin, and certainly gained 
its rapid spread, from the feeling of veneration for the Virgin 
Mary which has produced so vast an overgrowth of legends about 
her life. This was here conjoined with the far-reaching asceticism 
which, foreign to Judaism, came with Hellenism into Christian 
thought and life. Ascetic doctrine speedily supplemented the vir- 
gin birth by the perpetual virginity of Mary; hence a first wife 
had to be assumed as the mother of Joseph's children. The ear- 
liest extant statement of this is found in the romance now known 
as the Protevangelium Jacobi, a fiction of the middle of the second 
century, in which it is said (ch. 9) that at the time of his betrothal 
to Mary Joseph was a widower more than eighty years old, with 
a number of children. A similar statement is said by Origen 

* So Zahn, Fofuhmmtm, vl, p. 306, note a. 

tHxlaxyof Poitien (t366), Comm* in UaU. i\ calb tlioee who lidd this opinion ibiitiMt 
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(Tom. X, 17, on Mt. 13'^ to have been contained in the Gospel 
according to Peter (of date not far from the Protevangelium). 
It may have been the view of Clement of Alexandria, and was 
definitely affirmed by Origen himself, although he seems to be 
aware that it is supported only by these legendary authorities 
(deliramerUa apocryphorum, as Jerome calls them), and that it rests 
solely on dogmatic or even sentimental grounds. Most of the 
early writers had no occasion to state by what theory they har- 
monised the doctrine of the perpetual virginity with the existence 
of brothers and sisters of the Lord, and therefore cannot be quoted 
on this question, but when Epiphanius wrote (not long before 380), 
he was able to assume that his own view was universally held by 
orthodox Christians. It b, indeed, explicitly stated by Hilary of 
Poitiers (t368) and "Ambrosiaster" (c. 375), and was the view 
of Ephraem Syrus,* Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and, in the main, 
of Chrysostom (who, however, seems later to have inclined toward 
the equally orthodox theory of Jerome). Later Greek writers, with 
few exceptions, held to this tradition, and the calendars of the 
Greek, Syrian, and Coptic churches, which distinguish James the 
Lord's brother from both of the apostles named James, are evi- 
dently in accord with this doctrine of the Apocr3rpha, of Origen, 
and of Epiphanius. This is the view accepted by the theologians 
of the oriental Orthodox churches at the present day. 

For the following note on the brethren of Jesus in Russian theological 
literature I am indebted to Dr. Aurelio Palmieri : 

Most of the Russian writers accept the opinion of St. Epiphanius, 
and hold that Joseph had six sons before his marriage with the Vir^n. 
Among the Russian writers who hold this view are : Bieliaev, O sobomom 
poslanii ap. Jakova (The Catholic Epistle of St, James) Ctenia, held in 
the Society of the Friends of Ecdesiastical Progress, 1872, vol. i; 
Bishop Alexis (Novoslov), Vvedenie v poslanie Jakova (ItUroduction to 
the Epistle of St. James), ibid. 1877, vol. ii, p. 341 ; Jaroscevsky, Scbomoe 
poslanie Sv. Ap. Jakova (The Catholic Epistle of St. James), Kiev, 1901, 
p. 36; Glubokovsky, Blagoviestie khristianskoi svobody v poslanii Sv. 
Ap. Pada k Galatam (The Gospel of Christian Liberty in the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Galatians), Petrograd, 1902, pp. 67-69 ; Orlin, Sobomoe 
poslanie Jakova (The Catholic Epistle of St. James), Riazan, 1903, p. 2 ; 
Glagolev, in Pravoslanaia bogoslovskaia entziklopedia (Orthodox Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia), Petrograd, 1901, vol. ii, pp. 1113-1126; Bogda- 
scevsky, ibid. vol. vi, pp. 42-43. One exegete only has accepted the 
view of Jerome: Theodorovic, Tdkovanie na sobornoe poslanie Sv. A p. 
Jakova (Commentary on the Catholic Epistle of St, James), Vilna, 1897. 

Two Russian writers have proposed another explanation. They are 
Prof. Kibaldc, Sv. Ap. Jakov., brat Gospoden (St. James, Apostle and 

* J. R. Harris, Pour Ltdures an the Wettem Text 0/ the Ncm TestamtiU, 1894, p. 37. 
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Brother of Our Lord), Cernigov, 1882 ; and the famous historian, Alexis 
Lebedev, in the review: Duscepoleznoe Ctenie, Moscow, 1903, i, pp. 
38-82; ili, 407-425; vi, 215-228; vii, 363-370; 1,235-245; xi,377- 
396; xii, 542-552; 1904, i, 91-105; ii, 229-236, and in vol. vi, of Orth, 
Theol, Ency. According to Lebedev, the N. T. does not state that 
either the Virgin or Joseph had other sons except Jesus. Therefore the 
so-called brethren of Jesus were not brethren in the ordinary sense; 
neither do they belong to a supposed first wife of Joseph. They were 
only cousins on the side either of Mary or Joseph. The only woman 
whom the Gospels represent as their mother is Mary, mentioned in the 
Gospel of John, with the explanatory reference to Clopas, who would 
be their father. Mary is not the sister of the Virgin, who is not rep- 
resented as having sbters. She was therefore cousin of Joseph. The 
Gospels say almost nothing about Clopas; his name is only mentioned 
by Luke. Nevertheless, we can argue, he was well known in the age of 
the apostles. A tradition of the second century says that he was the 
only brother of Joseph. Therefore, Mary of Clopas was a cousin of 
Joseph and consequently of the Virgin, and she is the mother of the 
so-called brethren or cousins of Jesus. Prof. A. Lebedev has discussed 
his opinion in a special work, Bratja Gospodni (i Cor. 9, 5), Moscow, 
Z908. 

In the western church the influence of Jerome has caused opinion 
on the subject to have a different history. This active-minded 
controversialist spent the years 382-385 in Rome, and early in 
that period, in reply to the then recent work of Helvidius, wrote 
his treatise, Adversus Hdvidium de perpetua virginUate B. Mariae. 
In this he presented an entirely novel theory, by which he was 
able to identify James the Lord's brother with James the apostle, 
son of Alplueus, and so reduce the number of persons named 
James in the N. T. to two. The theory can be most dearly ex- 
hibited by the following table of relationships, as xmderstood by 
Jerome. 

I ' 1 

Mary Mary of Clopas, wife of Alphasus 

I 1 i i i I 

Jesus James Joses Judas Simon sbters 

son of Alphaeus, 
apostle, 
the less, 
brother of the Lord 

Under Jerome's theory this Judas (Mk. 6') can be identified with 
the apostle Judas Jacobi, the genitive then indicating the relation of 
brother, not son. A further possible combination is that which iden- 
tifies Simon brother of the Lord with Simon the Zealot, one of the 
Twelve. But neither of these combinations seems to have occurred 
to Jerome. 
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Jerome's theory appears to have been wholly origmal with him, 
and both his own efforts and those of later Roman Catholic writers 
to find support for it in earlier ecclesiastical tradition must be 
deemed to have failed. By the theory the "brothers and sisters" 
of the Lord are made his cousins, being children of his mother's 
sister. In order to hold this, it must be assumed that the word 
"brother" is in these contexts susceptible of such a meaning, an 
assumption linguistically highly unlikely, if not, as most Protestant 
scholars would hold, impossible. Apart from this essential foim- 
dation-stone the theory rests on the following considerations : 

(i) Gal. i" implies that James the Lord's brother was an apos- 
tle. Since James son of Zebedee died about 44 A.D., James the 
Lord's brother must be the same as James son of Alpheus. 

(3) Jn. 19*^ may be interpreted as meaning that Mary of Clopas 
was the sister of the mother of Jesus. 

(3) Mk. 15* (c/. 15^ 16^) mentions as a witness of the crudfizion 
a Galilean woman, Mary mother of James the less and Joses, and 
Jerome identified her with Mary of Clopas. 

(4) James the less is identified with James son of Alphasus ; for, 
in the opinion of Jerome, the designation "the less" (minor, h (&cxp6c) 
is added in order to distinguish this James from the more prominent 
apostle of the same name, James son of Zebedee. Li that case 
Mary of Clopas must have been the wife of Alpheus. What the 
designation "of Clopas" means, Jerome does not know. He does 
not suggest the explanation, later current but linguistically im- 
sound, that Clopas and Alphsus represent the same Aramaic name 
(Chalphai). 

From the point of view of monkish asceticism, Jerome's ingen- 
ious theory had an advantage over the previously current doctrine 
represented by Epiphanius. It preserved not only the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, but also that of Joseph (Adv, Helv. 19). Against 
it, in spite of its complete lack of traditional authority, could be 
urged only linguistic and historical objections, while in an age 
which was much occupied with strict definition of the limits of the 
canon, the Epiphanian view was subject to the discredit of its 
dose assodation with antiquated apocryphal legends. Even in 
the East Jerome's theory seems to have commended itself to Chrys- 
ostom (Comm. in Gal, i"), and Theodoret expressly advocated it. 
In the Latin church it gained the powerful support of Augustine 
and made a rapid conquest. Cassiodorius (468-562) treats the 
theory as established, and the western liturgies imply it by provid- 
ing (unlike the eastern) only one day of commemoration for any 
James other than the son of Zebedee. 

The theologians of the Middle Ages and of succeeding centuries 
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dung to this received view with but few exceptions.* Certain 
critics of the seventeenth century, indeed, Combefis (f 1679), Hen- 
schen the Bollandist (ti68i), and Richard Simon (fiyia; His- 
toire crUique du texte du Nouveau TestamerUf 1689, ch. 17) argued 
that James the Lord's brother was not the same person as James 
son of Alphsus, but they do not seem to have reached a clear and 
complete theory. In later times also an occasional Roman Cath- 
olic writer has taken similar ground, but in general there has been 
complete adherence to the theory of Jerome, which is now the 
established tradition of Roman Catholic scholars. 

On the Protestant side,t in so far as the question was discussed 
by the men of the Reformation, the traditional view of Jerome 
seems to have been retained. Luther (who held fast to the per- 
petual virginity of Mary) and the Magdeburg Centuries both identi- 
fied James the Lord's brother with the son of Alphaeus ; and in 
spite of some signs presaging the coming confusion of critical theo- 
ries, these sixteenth-century authorities were followed by the bulk 
of seventeenth-century Protestants. Striking exceptions were Gro- 
tius (t 1645), who preferred the Epiphanian solution, and Hanmiond 
(t 1660). The eighteenth century shows less agreement. Various 
scholars rejected the Hieron3rmian tradition; while the eccentric 
Whiston (t 1753), and later, with vastly greater influence. Herder, 
in his Brief e xweener BrUder Jesu in unserm Kanan, 1775, affirmed 
the Helvidian doctrine. 

In the critical inquiries of the nineteenth century the old opin- 
ions have been reaffirmed and ingenious new theories proposed. 
In the first half of the century the Hieronymian view was held by 
a large proportion of Protestant writers, at least of the more ortho- 
dox type, and from the latter part of the century also such voices 
were not lacking.} The Epiphanian doctrine is also maintained 
by a few writers, among whom stands the great name of Light- 
foot.S But among Protestant scholars the Helvidian view has 
increasingly gained adherents, and it is now dominant. 

§ 3. THE DEQSIVE CONSIDERATIONS. 

The reasons for the tendency of modem Protestant scholars to 
adopt the Helvidian view are soimd and do not require long dis- 
cussion here. 

* See for abundant detail on medieval and modem icholan Mebertz, JakobuArirf, pp. 
ao3-3i6. 

t Meinerts, op, cU. pp. 3x6, a88. 

X Smith and Fuller, DB», voL I, part 0, 1893, p. 1517. 

I Ligfatfoot, Galaiiamt pp. 270-272, adopted the Epiphanian view on the giomid of Jn. 
XQ*^ >'. He holds it mil&ely that Maiy, if ahe was the mother of James and the others, 
should have been "consigned to the care of a stzanger of whose house she beoomea henceforth 
the inmate." 
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(i) Against the Epiphanian view no conclusive objection can 
be brought, save that no real evidence speaks for it. It is not 
intrinsically improbable, nor contrary to anything in the N. T., 
that Joseph should have married, lost his wife, and had a family 
of children before his betrothal to Mary, but the legends of the 
Protevangelium Jacobi afford no presumption of trustworthy tradi- 
tion, and nothing in the N. T. itself is capable of sustaining the 
weight of the story. The argument from Jn. 19'^, on which Light- 
foot rests his case, is wholly insufficient. In fact, the Epiphanian 
view has its roots in the dogmatic assumptions of an ascetic the- 
ology, or at best in mere pious sentiments which have become alien 
to modem Protestant thought. 

(2) The theory of Jerome, although more frequently advocated 
among Protestants than the Epiphanian view, is subject to far 
greater objections. 

(a) In the first place it requires the admission that ''brother" 
in the various contexts where it is used can mean '' cousin." This 
is, in fact, impossible and is fatal to the whole theory.* 

(b) Jerome's interpretation of Jn. 19**, whereby Mary of Clopas 
is made out to be the sister of the Virgin, is, on the whole, unlikely 
(see the commentaries, and Zahn, Farschungetiy vi, pp. 338/. 352). 

(c) Mary "of Clopas" is more naturally taken as referring to 
the wife of Clopas, and in that case (since the identification of the 
names Clopas and Alphaeus is not to be accepted) she cannot well 
have been the wife of Alphsus. 

((f) The necessity of inferring from Gal. i" that James the Lord's 
brother, there referred to, was in Paul's view an apostle is dis- 
puted (see the commentaries) . B ut, even if the inference be granted, 
it is now admitted that from early times and through all the early 
centuries others than the Twelve were called apostles. 

So, for instance, Epiphanius called James an apostle, but denied that 
he was one of the Twelve. See Zahn, Parschungen, vi, p. 7, note 2, pp. 
307/. ; Lightfoot, " The Name and Office of an AposUe," in Galatians, 
pp. 92-ioz. 

Whether in i Cor. 15', even if Tot< ixooT6Xot<; x&aiv means the 
Twelve only, James is or is not represented as included among them is 
80 doubtful that no argiunent can properly be drawn from the passage. 

(e) The expression 'I<&xii>^<; h yA%^ (Mk. 15*), on the use of 
which (Lat. minor) Jerome puts much stress, does not seem to be 
used of inferiority, in contrast to some '^ James the Great" among 
the apostles, but (note that it is positive, not comparative) refers 
to some personal characteristic, probably of stature. 



* Mayor*, pp. zdv/., disciiwei the aigomcnti adduced; aee alao Ltx, «. t. cL^tA^, md 
Ughtfoot, CMaUamt pp. 961-965. 
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It thus appears that Jerome's highly speculative combinations 
crumble under analysis. Against his view speak positively many 
of the references in the Gospeb. The consistent distinction made 
between the apostles and the brethren of the Lord, and the failure 
of the evangelists to give any hint that one or two or even three 
of the Twelve Apostles are identical with certain more or less well- 
known persons elsewhere referred to in their histories are impor- 
tant arguments. It is difficult to believe, even if Jerome's theory 
of cousinship were true, that the evangelists could have been aware 
of such a fact. The repetition of the aame Mary for two sisters, 
the supposed union of two households while evidently the mothers 
of both were still living, and the complete ignoring, in the nar- 
ratives, of the second mother's relation to her children, although 
she is expressly stated (Mk. 15^) to have been a member of Jesiis' 
company in Galilee, all these improbabilities combine with the 
explicit statement of the Gospel of John that Jesus' brethren did 
not believe on him (Jn. 7^ and the clear implication of lack of 
sympathy with his work found in Mk. 3^> '^ to make it appear im- 
possible that James the Lord's brother should have been one of the 
original Twelve Apostles. 

For an effective statement of how ill the cousinship h3rpothesis suits 
the Gospel narratives, see Mayor*, p. zxix. The various difficulties 
which make Jerome's view impossible are fully presented by Lightfoot, 
GaUUians, pp. 258-265. 

In order to maintain the theory of Jerome, which has had wider 
and longer prevalence among western Christians than any other 
view, it is necessary to escape the difficulties by supplementary 
hypotheses of various kinds, such as making an unwarrantable dis- 
tinction between the James of Gal. i" and the James of Gal. 2\ 
or understanding that the term "the brethren of the Lord" is 
used by the evangelists with tacit exclusion of the only ''brother 
of the Lord" in whom the early church had any special reason to 
be interested.* 

In fact, we have no reason, apart from dogma or an untrust- 
worthy sentiment, to question that the brothers and sisters of the 
Lord were children of Joseph and Mary younger than Jesus, and 
that the impression as to them and their history naturally derived 
by unsophisticated readers from the four Gospels and the Acts is 
correct. We know nothing whatever about the relationship to one 
another of the several persons named James who are brought before 

*To these theories the foil discoasioii of the subject itself, and of the histocy of opimon, 
bj Meinerts is a valuable guide ; see also Zahn, Ponckimgm, vi, pp. sa6f. 
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us in the Gospels and Acts and the epistles of Paul. There cannot 
have been fewer than three distinct Jameses; in all probability 
there were four or five. 

S 4* THE TSADinON CONCERNING JAMES THE LORD'S BROTHER. 

(a) The New Testament. 

James son of Zebedee, the apostle, died a martyr's death by order 
of Herod Agrippa I, about 44, and does not seriously come in 
question as author of the epistle. Of the other persons called 
James mentioned in the N. T. only James the Lord's brother is 
sufficiently known to us in his personality and career to make the 
question of whether he may have been the author of the epistle 
capable of discussion. 

The information furnished by the N. T. about this James is 
important. In the Gospels he is named only in Mk. 6', Mt. 13'^^, 
as well known to the inhabitants of Nazareth, but he is to be as- 
sumed as included with the other brothers in the attempt to re- 
strain the public activity of Jesus described in Mk. 3"* •* «= Mt. 12**. 
According to the Gospel of John the brethren of the Lord and 
his mother accompanied Jesus to Capernaum (Jn. 2"), challenged 
him (Jn. y^*) to go to Jerusalem and manifest himself to the 
world (they themselves not believing on him), and proved their 
own Jewish piety by making the pilgrimage to the feast of taber- 
nacles (Jn. 7^). On both these occasions we may fairly infer that 
James was with the others. At any rate, the evangelist was cer- 
tainly not aware that James at that time took any different atti- 
tude from the rest of the family. 

In the command to report the fact of the resturection to ''my breth- 
ren," Mt. 28", Jn. 20", the word "brethren" is probably to be taken 
in the sense of spiritual relationship, but the interpretation is not wholly 
ccrtam* 

After the resurrection we find the mother of Jesus and his brethren 
joined with the apostles and other Christians in the common life 
and common Christian faith of the church at Jerusalem (Acts i^0» 
but of their transition to faith in Jesus Christ nothing is told us. 
James is nowhere expressly mentioned imtil Acts 12^^, when he 
seems to be represented as of chief importance, next to Peter, 
among the Christians then resident in Jerusalem. In view of the 
regular custom in the Book of Acts of formally introducing to 
the reader the personages of the narrative as they are mentioned 
(Barnabas 4*'; Stephen and Philip 6*; Paul 7"; Agabus 11"; 
Silas 15"; Timothy 16*; Aquila, Priscilla 18*; Apollos 18"), we 
may infer from the absence of any such introduction of James that 
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the author knew him to be the Lord's brother and deemed him 
sufficiently accounted for by Acts i". 

In Acts James appears again at 15^ and 21^^. At the confer- 
ence at Jerusalem concerning the admission of undrcumdsed be- 
lievers into the church, he took with Peter a leading part, and is 
represented as offering the opinion (Acts 15^****) which was accepted 
and put into effect by the church of Jerusalem. This decision, 
fully concurred in by Peter, was joyfully recorded by the writer 
of Acts as an adequate charter of Gentile liberty (is'O- Nearly 
ten years later, at the close of the main period of Paul's missionary 
activity, James is the head of the church at Jerusalem, still, as 
before, fully trusted by the Christians of the dty — ^who were "all 
zealous for the law" — and at the same time heartily well disposed 
toward the Gentile missionary Paul, to whom he gives a friendly 
welcome and prudent advice (Acts ai*®"*'). After Paul has fallen 
into the singular diffictilties which ultimately led to his journey to 
Rome, we hear in Acts no word more either of James or of the 
Jerusalem Christians. 

These notices in Acts are supplemented by certain allusions of 
Paul. James the Lord's brother, whom Paul says (Gal. i^') that 
he saw on his first visit to Jerusalem, can be no other than the James 
who united with Peter and John in assuring Paul of their recogni- 
tion and fellowship in Gal. 2*, and this mutual understanding can 
hardly be referred to any other occasion than that described in 
Acts 15. The intricate problems here involved cannot now be dis- ' 
cussed. The leading position of James at Jerusalem, and his full 
identification with the Jewish Christians of that dty, are implied 
in Gal. 2^ by the words "before that certain came from James." 
The other references are z Cor. 15^, which mentions that James 
had a vision of the risen Christ, and 9', which implies that the 
brethren of the Lord were married. 

Beyond this the N. T. information does not go. We are justi- 
fied in referring all these notices to the same James, and our 
two sources agree in representing him as trusted by the Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem, while at the same time friendly to Paul 
and the Gentile mission. Of his own views, of the direction which 
his Christian thinking had taken and the distance it had travelled, 
and of his spedal type of character and temperament, of his predse 
attitude toward the problems then arising about the rdations of 
Christianity to the law and customs of the Jews — of all that we 
learn hardly anything. We may infer that a man accepted by the 
Jerusalem Christians as their leader cannot have abandoned the 
practise of the Jewish law; and Gal. 2" seems to show James's 
agreement with the Jerusalem Christians who (in Paul's view) led 
Peter astray. On the other hand, we are directly informed (Gal. 2*) 
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that James admitted the right of Gentiles to become Christians 
without passing through the gate of drcmndsion. From the so- 
called "provisos of James" (Acts 15"' *• 21") much the same in- 
ference is to be drawn; they mean that James did not wish to 
impose the Law upon Gentile Christians.* 

(b) Other Tradition. 

Outside of the N. T. a considerable amount of tradition about 
James the Lord's brother has been preserved, and, mingled with 
much obvious legend, some elements of fact are probably contained 
in it. The chief sources are the following : 

(i) Josephus, AntiquitieSy xx, 9^: 

Art d4 o3v TocouTO^ Ay 6 *Avatvo^, yo^iaa^ Ixttv xacpbv ter^coy Stdk 
Tb •ciOvdrMcc \iuk)f ^oToy, 'AX^iyoy I'ixi xord t^v h^hv b'sdcpxeiv, xoOH^c 
ouv^dpiov xpcT«&v xotl xaQorfOTfiiiiv 9.1^ ainh xhv d5tX<|>6y 'Ii)90u toO Xtyo- 
(liyou XptoToG, 'Idcxu^og 6yo^a a6T^, val T(yoc^ kxi^ouq, &i^ icapacyo(i.T)od{ynoy 
xarnjfopfacv xodjodcjuvo^, xapiScMcs Xiuo6i)90(i^you^. 

" So Ananus, being that kind of a man, and thinlring that he had got 
a good opportunity because Festus was dead and Albinus not yet 
arrived, holds a judicial council ; and he brought before it the brother 
of Jesus who was called Christ, — ^James was his name, — and some others, 
and on the charge of violating the Law he gave them over to be stoned." 

This passage is suspected of being an interpolation by Schiirer, 
GJV*, i, § 19, 5, pp. 581 /. (E. Tr. I. ii, pp. 186/.), and Zahn, For- 
schungen, vi, pp. 301-305. It is defended as genuine by Mayor*, 
p. Iviii, note 2 ; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 366, note 2 ; and £. Schwartz, 
Zeitschrifl fUr die neutestamentliche Wissensckaft^ iv, 1903, pp. 59/. 
The only ground for doubt of the genuineness is that the text of 
Josephus is known elsewhere to have suffered from Christian inter- 
polation (notably Antiq, xviii, 3*, the passage about Jesus Christ), 
and that Origen refers {Tom, x, 17, on Mt. 13"; Contra Celsutn, 
i, 47 ; ii, 13) to a statement in Josephus, no longer extant, but 
plainly of Christian origin, to the effect that the murder of James 
was the occasion of the destrucrion of Jerusalem. This evidence 
for interpolation is not sufficient; and Josephus's date for the 
death of James, a.d. 62, must stand, although it contradicts the nar- 
rative of Hegesippus. 

(2) Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius, H. e. ii, 23: 

''To the government of the church in conjunction with the i^x)stle9 
succeeded the Lord's brother, James, — he whom all from the time of 
the Lord to our own day call the Just, as there were many named 
James. And he was holy from his mother's womb ; wine and strong 

* J. H. Ropei, "Acts zv. ai" in Journal rf Bibtkal Lileralmn, voL zv, 1896, pp. 7S-Sx. 
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drink he drank not, nor did he eat flesh ; no razor touched his head, 
he anointed himself not with oil, and used not the bath. To him alone 
was it permitted to enter the Holy Place, for neither did he wear wool, 
but linen clothes. And alone he would enter the Temple, and be foimd 
prostrate on his knees beseeching pardon for the people, so that his 
knees were callous like a camel's in consequence of his continually 
kneeling in prayer to God and beseeching pardon for the people. Be- 
cause of his exceeding righteousness (8idc yi Tot tV &ic<ppoX4v Tf)( 
8(xaioa6vi)^) he was called the Just (6 dfxaio^) and Oblias, which is in 
Greek 'Bulwark of the People' (xepioxiij toG Xaou), and Righteousness, 
as the prophets declare concerning him. 

''Therefore certain of the seven sects among the people, already 
mentioned by me, in the Memoirs, asked him, 'What is the door of 
Jesus {xl<; 4 06pa toG 'Ii)(roG)?' and he said that He was the Saviour; 
—of whom some accepted the faith that Jesus is the Christ. Now 
the aforesaid sects were not believers either in a resurrection or in 
One who should come to render to every man according to his deeds; 
but as many as believed did so because of James. So, since many 
of the rulers, too, were believers, there was a tumult of the Jews and 
scribes and Pharisees, for they said there was danger that all the 
people would expect Jesus the Christ. Accordingly they said, when 
they had met together with James: 'We entreat thee, restrain the 
people, since it has gone astray unto Jesus, holding him to be the 
Christ. We entreat thee to persuade (mloai) concerning Jesus all 
those who come to the day of the passover, for we all listen (icsi66(m0(z) 
to thee. For we and all the people testify to thee that thou art just 
and that thou respectest not persons. Do thou therefore persuade 
the people concerning Jesus, not to go astray, for all the people and 
all of us listen to thee. Take thy stand therefore on the pinnacle of 
the Temple, that up there thou mayest be well seen, and thy words 
audible to all the people. For because of the passover all the tribes 
have come together, with the gentiles also.' 

"So the aforesaid scribes and Pharisees set James on the pinnacle 
of the Temple, and called to him and said, '0 thou, the Just, to whom 
we all ought to listen, since the people is going astray after Jesus the 
crucified, tell us what is the door of Jesus.' And with a loud voice he 
answered, 'Why do 3rou ask me concerning the Son of Man? and he 
sitteth himself in heaven on the right hand of the great Power and shall 
come on the clouds of heaven.' And when many were convinced and 
gave glory for the witness of James, and said, 'Hosanna to the son of 
David,' then again the same scribes and Pharisees said to one another, 
'We were wrong to permit such a testimony to Jesus; but let us 
go up and cast him down, that through fear they may not believe 
him.' And they cried out saying, 'Ho, ho! even the Just has gone 
astray,' and they fulfilled the Scripture written in Isaiah, Let us away 
with the Just, because he is troublesome to us; therefore they shaU eat the 
fruits of their doings, 

"Accordingly they went up and cast the Just down. And they said 
one to another, 'Let us stone James the Just,' and they began to 
stone him, since he was not killed by the fall. But he turned, and 
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knelt down, saying, 'I beseech thee, Lord God Father, foigive them, 
for they know not what they do.' And so, as they were stoning him, 
one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, the son of the Rechabim, 
mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet, cried out, saying, * Stop I What 
are ye doing? The Just prays for you.' And a certain one of them, 
one of the fullers, taking the dub with which he pounds dothes, 
brought it down on the head of the Just; and so he sufiEered mar- 
tyrdom (itAapT6pi}aev). 

"And they buried him there on the spot, near the Temple, and his 
monument still remains near the Temple. A true witness (iidcpTU(;) 
has he become both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ. And 
immediatdy Vespasian besides them (xoXcopxel a(txo6^)" 

Hegesippus was a Christian probably resident in Palestine and 
of Jewish origin, but not a Judaiser. In the time of Eleuthenis, 
bbhop of Rome (174-189), he wrote his Memoirs (*Txo(AvfKiaeTa) 
in five books, of which a few fragments have come down to us.* 
His work was probably used by Clement of Alexandria and by 
Epiphanius as well as by Eusebius. 

E. Schwartz, ZeUsckrift fUr die neutestamenUiche Wissenschaftf iv, 
1903, appears to doubt the use of Hegesippus by Clement (p. 57), and 
denies that Epiphanius has preserved from Hegesippus anything about 
James not contained in the fragments in Eusebius (p. 50, note 2). But 
it seems proved that the work of Hegesippus was accessible to Epipha- 
nius ; cf, Lightfoot, 5. ClemetU of Rome*, i, 1890, pp. 328 jf. ; Zahn, Par" 
schungen, vi, pp. 258/. ; H. J. Lawlor, Emebiana, Oxford, 191 2, pp. 5-18. 

The long fragment given above, whether written by Hegesippus 
or taken over from his source, is plainly composed in order to do 
honour to James as an ascetic and martyr, who had shared with 
the apostles in the conduct of the church of Jerusalem. His influ- 
ence with the mass of the Jews of the city and his title of 'Hhe 
Just" imply that in his eminent piety he was not thought to have 
departed from Jewish standards, while his sorrow for the sin of his 
people in rejecting their Messiah recalls the words of Paul in 
Rom. 9-1 z. The narrative itself, even when purged of its inner 
inconsistendes, is a legend, betraying no dose contact with the 
events, and nothing can be drawn from it to add to the picture of 
James's character and position derived from the N. T. In the bare 
tradition of a violent death Hegesippus agrees with the account 
found in Josephus, but nearly all the details of the two accounts 
vary. In particular Hegesippus's reference to Vespasian seems to 
imply a date several years later than the year 62 a.d. definitely 
indicated in Josephus. t 

* The fragments are collected, with notes, in Zahn, Fonckungmit vi, pp. 338^350; tf. also 

pp. 350-373. 

t See Zahn, Forschungm, vi, pp. 334-335; Binlmtm»i, i, | 5, note 4; he thinks 66 aj>. 
would suit the statement in Hege^ppus. 
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The source of Hegesippus's information is entirely unknown. 
The conjecture, often repeated, that he drew it from a violently 
anti-pauline work, the Steps (or Ascents) of James, said by Epi- 
phanius (Har. xxx, 16) to have been in circulation among the 
Ebionites, has almost nothing to commend it.* 

From other fragments of Hegesippus (Eusebius, H, e. iii, 11; 
iv, 22) we learn that James was the first bishop of Jerusalem ; and 
by their aid the following genealogical table can be constructed : 

Jacob Panther (? Epiph. Hear, Ixxviii, 7) 

I ' 1 

Maiy ^Joseph Clopas 



1 1 I 

Jesus James the Judas the Sjoneon, second 

Lord's brother Lord's brother bishc^ of 

I Jerusalem 

X 

I 

grandsons 

Whether Hegesippus held that Mary was the mother of James 
and Judas is nowhere indicated. He gives (Eusebius, H, e, iii, 
19, 30, 32) an interesting account of the arrest of the grandsons of 
Judas in the time of Domitian (81-96), on the charge of dangerous 
dynastic claims as being of the lineage of David, and apparently 
also on charges connected with their adherence to the "kingdom" 
of Christ. When the accused proved that they were poor farmers, 
and that the kingdom of Christ had to do wholly with religious 
ideas, they were released, and lived until the time of Trajan (98- 
117), greatly honoured among the churches both as confessors and 
as kinsmen of the Lord. Symeon is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Trajan, at the age of 120 years. 

In an acute essay, **Z\i Eusebius Kirchengeschichte. I. Das Mar- 
t3Tium Jakobus des Gerechten," in Zeitschrift fUr die neutestamentliche 
Wissensckaft, iv, 1903, pp. 48-61, E. Schwartz has tried to relieve some 
of the problems of the long fragment of Hegesippus by removing inter- 
polated words and sentences. This critical process would leave the 
following: 

^labixmii r^ hixkiiaiacv i&rcdb t6v dhco9t6Xii>v & d8cX^< toQ xupfou 
IdxcD^C, b hvo\uxd^\q &xb xdvraiv Ztxaio^ dic6 t6v tou xupfou xp^vuv 
vJjfii xal ijn^v, iiaX iroXXol 'Id)C(i>po( ixaXouvro, o5to<; Zk ix xoikla^ 
(iiT]Tpbc a6ToQ Syiog ^v, olvov xal a{xepa o6x Ixtcv, o68i IjAipuxoy E4>aYiv, 

* H. Waits, DU Pseudohlemtnttnen, BomUtn und ReccgnUianm (Teste und Untenu- 
dnmgen, xzv), 1904, pp. 164-169, 232, 386. 
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vt{(|> o6x kxfiitaono ' o08i ipcouv i<^6pei dXXd otv$6va<, xal (l6vo^ cCofjpxcro 

ToG Xocou dE(|>e9(v, &k dhceaxXipc^i xd f 6vQCTa aOxoG d{xi]v xaqjtfjXou. 5td 
Y' to( TJjv bxep^oX^v adxou IxaXtlTO 6 SCxocto^ lucl c&pXCa^, S ioriv *EXXi3- 
vtorl «tp(oxii^ Tou XaoQ. 

Ttv&( o5v t£»v imd alpioMdv t6v ^v t^ Xgc^ t£)V «pOYCYpa(&(iivb>v (MC 
o6x MoTtuov ofkt dvdaraatv oOxt ipx6(JiBvov dxoSoGvoet ixd9T<p xorcd Td 
IpYOE ocGtoG ' 890( S^ xal ix{oTeuoay, 5id 'Idxcd^ov. xoXX&v o5v xcaTtu6vTuv 
f y 86pu^c T^v dpx^^<^v X8Y6vT«i>y Stc xivduvtGtt xdg 6 Xocb; 'Ii)aoGv t^ 
Xpiorbv xpoaSoxdv. iXeYov o5v ouvtXO^vn; t^ 'Iacx<l^^ ' ** «apaoutXoG(i«v 
01, Max<^ T^v Xa6v, imX ^icXov^Oi] <{; 'Ii)ooGv 6^ ocGtoG Svrog tou 
XpcorroG * aoX Ydp icdvrsg icet66(ic0a * fKMl<; y^P (JbOEpTopoG(i.ev oot xael ic5<; 
6 Xoeb^ 8ti 8(xaioq fl xai STt icp6o<i)icoy o6 XopL^dvti^. or^Oi o3y did t6 
«T8p6Y(oy ToG UpoG« TyGc dfvciiOev i?^ dxi4>ocri|}^ xal v cAdxouard oou Td ^"(iiaTa 
xoyrl T^ Xa$. 8id y^P '^^ xdoxa ouyeXi^XOOocai icdoac al <|>uXal \uxdi 
Mcl T^iy i6y£>y." 

lorqaoEy ofiy o\ xpottpixtivoc xby 'Idx(t>^y M zh X7tp6Yeoy toQ vaoGy 
xod ix,paSocy a&c^ xal tlxocy* "Sfxatt, ^ icdyxi; xt{08o6a( 64>c^opi«y, 
Ixtl & Xabc xXoyfirae 6k{oii> 'Ii)aoG toG oraupcikO^o^i dxdYY'^^ov li^ty 
T(f 4 06pa ToG 'Ii)9oG." xal dxtxpfvorro ^y^ (acy^^D * "'fi\U im^fovSm 
lOBpl ToG uloG ToG dyOpc&icoUi xal a6Tb^ xd6T}Tat( iy T(p o6pacv^ ix 8e- 
(t£^v Tf)^ (ATf^^^? SuydqjLtciK} Kal (UXXst ipxto^c did T6y ve<^X^v toG 
o&poEyoG ; *' xat xoXXcAy xXi2po4>opY)OiyTCdy xal doSat^6yTCi>y Ixl tq pLaptupfqt 
ToG 'Iax(&pou xal XeY6yTfa>y, " £)qayv£ t$ ul^ AaufS/' t6t8 xdXcy ol a^ol 
xpbg dXXiljXoug IXtYoy, "xax£»^ lxoi'^(My xotaCnrjv (japrupCoy xopoo- 
X^yxcg T^ 'Ii]0oG * dXXd dva^dyn^ xata^Xbt^JMy a6T6y, Tya ^^ifiiynq 
(iiij xcoTsGoiuaiy a&c^." xal Ixpa^acy XiYoyre^, "A &, xal 6 Sfxaio^ 
ixXay^/' xal dxXfjptMoy tI^ YP^'^t^ ^v ^ '^^ *Hoaf9 YCTP^^W^^t 
"dfpa>(uv Tby SCxaioy, Stc d6axpT)0T0^ f)(iTy dorty * Tofyuy Td Y<v4(Aa7(x '^(^ 
IpY^y adrdiy ^y^^^^*" dva^dyrt^ o3v xard^Xoy xhv Sfxatoy xal dxel 
xorapXijOslg odx dxiOoyey, Xap(i»y ti^ dx* aOT&y, cl^ T&y •xya^^'^t '^^ 
^Xoy dy j dxoxtdl^et Td Itidria, fJyeYxey xaxd ti)<; x8(]>aX^^ ToG 8(xa(ou, 
xal o8t(i>^ i|iapT6pT}08y. xal Iu66q Odcoxaoioybg xoXtopxsl a^ToG;. 

Schwartz's theory is that Eusebius found the passage already inter- 
polated, with additions partly due to ignorance, literary ineptitude, 
and pious love of embelli^iment, partly designed to combine the legend 
of Hegesippus and the tradition found in Josephus. To the interpolator 
is supposed to be due the confusing introduction of the scribes and 
Pharisees as the chief enemies of James after the [Sadducean] "rulers" 
had begun to be affected by his preaching. The details of Schwartz's 
analysb are worked out with great skill, and the theory in its main 
outlines is highly plausible, alUiough in the nature of the case it is 
incapable of demonstration. 

(3) The Gospel according to the Hebrews, quoted by Jerome, 
De viris iUustribus, 2 : 

Eoangdium quoque quod appdlatur secundum Hebraos et a me nuper 
i» gracum sermonem laUnumque translatum est, quo el Origenes sape 
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ti^ur, post resunedUmem salvaioris referi: "Dominus autem cum de- 
dissef sindonem servo sacerdoUSf ivU ad Jacobum et apparuU ei; jura^ 
verat enim Jacobus se non comesurum panem ab ilia hora qua biberat 
calkem dominus (v. 1. dotnini) donee videret eum resurgeniem a dormien- 
tibus" Rursusque post paululum: "Adferte, ait dominuSf mensam et 
panemJ* Statimque additur : *' TulU panem et benedixU et fregit et 
dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit ei: Prater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexU JUius kominis a domdentibus,** 

This much-discussed fragment was probably taken over from 
some work of Origen, in spite of Jerome's explicit claim to have 
translated it from the Hebrew.* The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews appears to have been current in Greek. Hegesippus is 
our earliest witness to its existence (Eusebius, H. e. iv, 22^); how 
much earlier it was written is unknown.f It was the gospel used 
by the Ebionites (Eusebius, H. e. iii, 25* 27*), or Jewish Chris- 
tians, and may have contained trustworthy tradition, although the 
few extant fragments do not greatly commend it. Jerome seems 
to have confounded it with the Hebrew Matthew, which he says 
he saw at Beroea and also in the library at Cssarea, and he has 
thereby brought great confusion into modem study of the subject.} 

The appearance of the risen Christ to James the Just is to be 
identified with that mentioned by Paul (i Cor. 15^) ; but in con- 
tradiction to Paul the Gospel according to the Hebrews claimed 
for James, the head of the Jewish Christians, the honour of the 
first resurrection appearance, which Paul says belonged to Peter. 

(4) Other Apocryphal Gospels. 

The Protevangelium Jacobi, 8, 9, 17', which claims (25O to have 
been written by James soon after the death of Herod, represents 
Joseph as an elderly widower with sons (but no daughters) at the 
time when Mary, a girl of twelve, is committed to his protection. 
This agrees with what Origen says (Comm. in Matt. t. x, 17) as to 
the statement of "the Book of James" (4i pfpXo<; 'lonu&poo), and at 
least chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are therefore to be regarded 
as written in the second century. 

Other apocryphal infancy-gospels contain similar representations, 
in many or all cases doubtless derived from the Protevangelium or 
its source. So, among the documents collected by Tischendorf 
(Evangelia apocrypha, 1876), the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, 8'' *; 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, 8 (here Joseph is grandcBVUS^ but 

* See the discuaaioo by A. Sdunidtke, Ntue FragmenU und VnUfsuchungen sv dm Judtn^ 
chrisUicken Evangdien (Texte und Untenuchungen, zzrvii), xozi, PP- X35-Z3S. 

t Zaha, ForsdurngMf vi, p. 374, says not before the final removal of Jews from Jenisalem, 
132 A.D. 

tSchmidtke, op. cU., and H. Waits, art "Apokiyphen da NTV'm PlUS.zziu (Efyi*- 
WHngshand, i), pp. 80-83. 
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not stated to be a widower) ; History of Joseph the Carpenter, 
2, 4, II ; (Arabic) Gospel of the Infancy, 35. In several of the 
Apocryphal Gospels there is a story of how James, bitten by a 
viper, was miraculously healed by the boy Jesus.* 

(5) The Recogniiions of Clement, t 

This work is extant in the Latin translation made by Rufinus 
c. 398, from a Greek original, certainly written not much earlier 
than the year 300 and probably the composition of a post-nicene 
Arian writer later than 350. The comparison of the Recognitions 
with the largely parallel material of the Greek work known as the 
Homilies of Clement (likewise Arian and post-nicene, of about the 
same date) shows that both are mainly derived from a common 
source, an edifying but fictitious Clementine romance compiled 
from earlier sources between 225 and 300. This romance had the 
form, preserved also in the later compilations, of a report made 
by Clement of Rome (imder instructions from Peter) to James, 
bishop of Jerusalem, concerning Clement's experiences in the com- 
pany of Peter on a journey along the Syrian coast of the Medi- 
terranean from Caesarea to Antioch. To the romance may well 
have belonged the letter of Clement to James, now prefixed to the 
Homilies. 

Back of this lost romance lie its own sources, one of which was 
an anti-pauline Jewish-Christian gnostic account of the preach- 
ing of Peter (KijpOYPwrea rWrpoot), written about 200 or earlier and 
purporting to have been sent by Peter to James. From this comes 
the letter of Peter to James also prefixed to the Homilies, The 
other main source belonging to this stage was perhaps a book of 
Acts of Peter, written early in the third century, in which James 
played no part. 

In all this literature the hero of the action is Peter, but both of 
the extant works are, as it were, dedicated to James, and the same 
was plainly true of more than one of their predecessors. James 
is represented as bishop of Jerusalem, and is called "bishop of 
bishops" and archbishop. He appears as the leading Christian 
authority of the East, by whom all teachers must be accredited 
{Rec. iv, 35), just as Peter was the leading Christian authority of 
the West. Indeed, even Peter stands in a certain subordination 

* The Apooyphal Gospels Bit conveniently aoceasible in English m The Antt-Nicene Fatktrs 
(American ed., vol. viii, BufiEolo, x886). 

tHamack. CaL, u, 1904, pp. 5x8-540; H. Waits, Pseudcklementinen (Tezte und Unter- 
nchungen. zxv), 1904 ; H. Waitz, art. " Clementinen," in PRE, zziii iErtOmiMgsband, i), 19x3, 
pp. 3x1-316. 

t This document does not appear to have had any connection with the Kerygma Petri, cur- 
rent in Alexandria in the hite second centuxy» see E. von Dobschttts. Das Kerygma Petri 
CrU, xi), 1893. 
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to him. It is assumed {e, g. Ep, of Clement to James^ preface ; Rec. 
h 43/0 that James was not one of the Twelve Apostles. 

In Recognitions, i, 66-71, a protracted public discussion between 
James, standing at the top of the steps of the temple, and Caiaphas 
leads to a riot in which James is hurled from the steps and badly 
injured. The narrative occurs in a section which is distinguished 
in various ways from the surrounding material, and a certain re- 
semblance to the long fragment from Hegesippus quoted above 
has led to the theory that both drew from a common source. But 
the further theory that this soiurce was the lost Ebionite Steps of 
James ('Avo^iiol 'locw&^ou) mentioned by Epiphanius (Hcer, xxx, 
16) is not probable. 

The Clementine literature confirms and makes more vivid the 
other representations of the important and influential position 
occupied by James, but makes no positive addition to our knowl- 
edge about him. 

(6) Other Tradition. 

(a) That James was the first bishop of Jerusalem was expressly 
stated by Hegesippus, as noted above, but this writer did not in- 
dicate from whom the appointment to this office came. 

Hegesippus ap. Eus. H.e. ii, 2$* Stad^rcac ik xfjv hxXqaictv (trcdk 
Tfiv dbcooT6Xci>v b d8tX(|>bg toG xup{ou 'Idnui>poq, see also Eus. H. e. iv, 
22^, where Hegesippus expressly describes Symeon, who was made 
bishop on the death of James, as second in the succession. 

Clement of Alexandria states that Peter, James (presumably the 
son of Zebedee), and John, being the apostles who had received 
special honour from the Saviour, chose James the Just to be bishop 
of Jerusalem. This representation is followed by Eusebius and 
Jerome. In the Recognitions of Clement and in Epiphanius the 
statement appears that James was ordained bishop by the Lord 
himself. 

Eusebius, H. «. 11, x* KX^i]c h Ixttp tGtv ^TxoTuicc&otcav Yp^<|xi>v &dc 
«ap(oTi)9tv * " nfcpov fdp <tn)a( xal 'Idxu^ov huolX 'lu6cwrj[v (Jircd tJjv dr^Xxfyiv 
Tou ourijpo^, £k ^ 3utl bxh ToO obKci^po^ xpoTm(i.T)(jivou<, {All) IxtZtrj&Xjia' 
6ai d6ST2^, dXXd 'Idxu^ov xbv Sfxatov ixfoxoxov x&y *IcpoaoX6(ib>v iXtfoBai.'* 

H. e. ii, 23^ 'IdbcDA^ov xbv toG xup{ou . . . dSi>46v, ^ xpb^ t&v dhroa- 
T6>ii>y h Tf^g Ixtoxoxf]^ Tf)^ iv *IcpoaoX6(io({ iyyurxfilpwto 6p6vo^.* 

Jerome, De viris illustr. 2, Jacobus . . . post passionem domini statim 
ab apostolis Hierosolymorum episcopus ordinatus. . . . Triginta itaque 
annis Hierosolymae rexit ecdesiam, id est usque ad septimum Neronis 
annum. 

* Eusebius elaewhera repeatedly lefen to James as having been bishop, B. e. iii, $, 7, xx ; 
!▼, S; vii, X9. 
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* 

Recog. Clem, I, 43, ecdesia domini in Hierusalem constUuia copies 
sissime muUiplicata crescebat per Jacohum qui a domino ordinatus est 
in ea episcopus, rectissimis dispensationibus gubemata, 

Epiphan. J7^er. Izxviii, 7, xal xporco^ oSto^ [sc, h Idnud^oq] «TXt)4» 
•cffv xoc64SpoEy xf^q ivtoxoici)^ $ xtxtottuxt x6p(oc Tbv 6p6vov a^ToG M ti^c 

The N. T. says nothing about a bishop at that time in Jerusalem, 
and the attribution of the title to James is probably an anachronism^ 
in spite of the episcopal throne which Eusebius (H. e. vii, 19) says 
was preserved at Jerusalem and shown to visitors down to his own 
time. 

(b) From Clement of Alexandria one other noteworthy state- 
ment about James is preserved by Eusebius, H. e. u, 1^ : 

''And he [vis, Clement of Alexandria] further says this about him 
[viz, James] in the seventh book of the same work [viz, the^Hypoty- 
poses] : 

'"To James the Just and John and Peter after the resurrection the 
Lord conmutted Knowledge (xatpidiinic xinv Yvuaiv); they committed 
it to the other apostles; and the other apostles to the seventy, one of 
whom was Barnabas. Now there were two Jameses, one, the Just, 
who was thrown from the pinnacle and beaten to death by a fuller's 
dub, and one who was beheaded.' " 

(c) The accoimt of James given by Epiphanius in Har. xxix, 3-4, 
Ixxviii, 7-14, is derived mainly from the long fragments of Hege- 
sippus found in Eusebius (to whom direct reference is made, Ear. 
xxiz, 3-4) and from the Protevangelium Jacobi or some other apoc- 
ryphd gospel. A few touches, not of great importance, are added 
either from Epiphanius's own invention or possibly from inde- 
pendent knowledge of the Memoirs of Hegesippus. Thus, besides 
stating that James was appointed bishop by the Lord, Epiphanius 
says that he was a priest and wore the "petalon" (the ornament 
of the high-priest's mitre, Ex. 28" '• 29*), and went once a year 
into the Holy of Holies (as if he were the oflficiating high priest).* 
He also adds to the description of his asceticism that he went bare- 
foot and was unmarried; tells how once his prayer for rain in a 
time of drought was immediately answered ; and says that he died 
about twenty-four years after the ascension of the Saviour, and at 
the age of ninety-six. 

(d) The burial-place of James was said by Hegesippus (ap. Eus. 
H, e, ii, 23^) to have been still marked in his day by a monument 
near the temple (icocpd t$ vo^). In the. time of Jerome another 

* This is evidently a mere expansion from the statement of Hegesippus ap. Em. ff . t. fi. 
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site for his grave was indicated on the Mount of Olives Qer. De vir, 
ill. 2, quidatn e nostris in motUe Oliveti eum conditum puiarU sed falsa 
earum opinio est). For later legends as to his grave, see Zahn, 
Porschungeny vi, pp. 233/. Hb body is said to have been trans- 
ferred by the Emperor Justin II (565-578) and his consort Sophia 
to the new church of St. James in Constantinople.* 

(e) Acts of James have not come down to us. Andreas of Crete 
(t 720) wrote a tract, "On the Life and Martyrdom of the Holy 
Apostle James the Brother of God/' published by A. Papadoi>oulos- 
Kerameus, 'AvATmlvx 'ItpoaoXutitTixij<; STOxwoXoyte?, i, Petrograd, 1891, 
pp. 1-14, but it adds nothing to tradition otherwise known. It 
was the source used by Symeon Metaphrastes (tenth century) for 
his well-known memoir, *Tx6(jiyi](ia «{<; t6v Sytov 'Idnui>Pov, dx6oToXov %a\ 
d8cXf66coy, Acta Sanctorum, May i (Migne, Patrologia gr<Bca, vol, 
cxv, cols. 199-218). 

(/) As mentioned above, the Protevangelium Jacobi claims 
James as its author. Also an Ebionite work, entitled Steps of 
James, referred to by Epiphanius (HiBr. xxx, 16), contained utter- 
ances of James against the temple and the sacrifice and the fire 
on the altar. The same book seems to have included false stories 
intended to throw discredft on the apostle Paul. What the term 
"Steps" meant in the title of the book is not dear. 

The Naassenes, a syncretistic sect described by Hippol3rtus, had 
a book containing their doctrine as transmitted by James the Lord's 
brother to Mariamne (Hippolytus, PhUosophumena, v, 7 ; x, 9). 

{g) The ancient liturgy proper to the churches of Syria, now 
obsolete except on the feast of St. James, and then used in a few 
localities only, is known as the Liturgy of St. James. This name 
is first attested in 692, and applies to both the Greek and the 
Syrian form of the liturgy. 

See L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Its Origin and EvoliUion*, 1904, 
pp. 65-69; F. £. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i, Oxford, 
1896. 

St. James the Lord's brother is commemorated in the Greek 
church on October 23, and the calendars of the Greek and other 
Oriental churches provide separate days for James the Lord's 
brother and James (son of Alphseus) the apostle. In the western 
church various days have been observed, but all except May i have 
gradually been eliminated, while, under the guidance of Jerome's 
theory of identification, the separate feast of James son of Alphseus 
(formerly celebrated on June 22) has also been dropped. For rea- 

* Geofshis Codinui, D$ md^jkUi eanstatUhiopolHanis, p. $6 (Migne, PatrniotiA grmca, voL 
dvii, ooL 505). 
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sons which do not appear Philip and James were early associated 
together, and May i is now the day of St. Philip and St. James in 
the Roman and Anglican churches. 

May I is found assigned to " James " in the Martyrologium Eiero- 
nymianum (sixth century). The Venerable Bede (t735) attests the 
date in his metrical martyrology: 

Jacobus f rater domini pius atque PkUippus 
mirifico Maias veneratUur honor e calendas, 
and it has been general in western calendars. 

Did, of Christian Antiquiiies, 1893, art. "James the Less, St., Legend 
and Festi\ral of "; R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostdgescktchten und 
AposteUegenden, ii, 2, 1884, pp. 247-253; A. J. Maclean, art. "Festi- 
val," § 31, in Harford and Stevenson, Prayer Book Didionary, 1912. 



II. TEXT. 

J. H. Ropes, "The Text of the Epistle of James," in Journal of 
Biblical LUeralure, xxviii, 1909, pp. 103-129. 

B. Weiss, Die kaiholischen Briefe, TextkrUische Untersuchungen und 
Textherstdlung (Texte und Untersuchungen, viil, 3), 1892. 

P. Corssen [review of Weiss], in GgA, 1893, pp. 573-602. 

B. Weiss, "Textkritische Studien," in Zeitschrift filr wissenschafUiche 
Thedogie, Ixiii, 1894, pp. 424-451. 

[F. J. A. Hort], "Introduction," in Westcott and Hort, The New 
Testament in the Original Greek, 1881, S1896. 

§ I. Greek Manuscripts. 

The Greek text of James is found in the following Mss. In 
designating the Mss. the numbers established by Gregory, Die 
griechischen Handschriflen des Neuen TestatnetUSy 1908; Text- 
kritik des Neuen Testamentes, vol. iii, 1909, are used throughout 
this commentary. 

CetU. Hi. 

P 21. Oxyrhynchus 1171 ; contains Jas. 2*^3*. 

CetU. iv. 

B. Codex Vaticanus. 
K. Codex Sinaiticus. 

9 — . Oxyrhynchus 1229 ; contains Jas. i"*-"* *"■. 

Cent, V. 
A. Codex Alexandrinus. 

C. Codex Ephraem ; contains Jas. i'-4'. 
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048 (formerly D). Codex Patiriensis ; contains Jas. 4^*-$". 

W. Sanday and P. Batiffol, ''Etude critique sur le Codex Patiriensis 
du Nouveau Testament," in Retme Biblique, 1895, pp. 207-213. 

0166. Heidelberg, University Library, 1357 ; Jas. i". 

A. Deiasmann, Die Septuapntapapyri und andere aUchrisUiche TexU 
der Heidtlberger Papyrussammlung, 1905, p. 85. 

P — . Oxyrhynchus fragment, Papiri greet e laHni, i, 1912, 
No. s; Jas. i*^*^ 

Cent. vii. 

K^ A series of corrections, made in accordance with some 
standard, in Codex Sinaiticus. 

CetU, via or ix. 
^. 

Cent. ix. 

L«*. 

P***. Palimpsest, often defective. 

33 (formerly 13"^) . The "queen of the cursives." 

Cent. XV. 
69 (formerly 31**). The Leicester Codex. 

The readings of codices 33 and 69 are accurately given by 
Tregelles, The Greek New Testament, 1857-79. 

In addition about four himdred and seventy-five manuscripts 
dating from the tenth to the eighteenth centtiries are enumer- 
ated in the lists of Gregory and H. von Soden. 

§ 2. Versions. 

The ancient versions which are, or might be, useful for the 
criticism and history of the text of James are the following : 
(a) Egyptian Versions. 
(J) Ethiopic Version, 
(c) S3niac Versions. 
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(d) Armeniaii Version. 

(e) Latin Versions. 

(a) Egyptian Versions. 

H. H3rveniat, ''Etude sur les versions coptes de la Bible/' in Resue 
BiUique, v, 1896, pp. 427-433i 540-569 ; vi, 1897, pp. 48-74. 

F. Robinson, art. "Egyptian Versions/' in HDBf i, 1898. 

F. C. Burkitt, art. "Text and Versions/' in £B, iv, 1903. 

[J. Ldpoldt], "The New Testament in Coptic/' in Ckurch Quarterly 
Review, hii, 1906, pp. 292-322. 

(i) Sahidic. 

This version, widely used in Upper Egypt, is now held to be 
older than the Bohairic of Lower Egypt, and to have been 
made in the period 200-350 a.d. Existing Mss. of some portions 
are thought to date from the fourth century. The version con- 
tains an important infusion of "western" readings; the later 
Mss. show much textual corruption and alteration. 

Tischendorf gives for James some readings of this version, 
derived from Woide [-Ford], Appendix ad ediiionem Novi Test. 
GrcBci e codice MS Alexandrine, 1799, where (pp. 203-207) Jas. 
j«, IS (jio. u) is printed from Paris, Bibl. nat. copt. 44 (Sahidic 
vocabulary, c. cent, xiii), and Jas. 1*^2*' •-« 3"-« 4"-" 5'-*», from 
Oxford, Bodl. Htmt 3 (lectionary, later than cent. xi). 

Other fragments are known to exist as follows : 

Rome, Propaganda, Mus. Borg. (Zoega, Catahgus, LXDI), 
cent, vii, fragments of complete N. T., including Jas. 1^2^ 
Text printed in J. Balestri, Sacrorum Bibliorum fragmenta 
CoptoSahidica Musei Borgiani, iii, 1904, pp. 441-444; and 
doubtless the source of the text printed by E. Am^lineau, 
Zeitschr.fUr Agyptische Sprache, xxvi, 1888, pp. 99/. 

Rome, Propaganda, Mus. Borg. (Zo^a, XCV), lectionary, 
cent, xi or xii, Jas. 2^ •-". Text printed in Balestri, Sacrorum 
Bibliorum fragmenta, iii, p. 444. 

Cairo, Museum, 8005, Jas. i*^2^; see Crum, "Coptic Mon- 
uments," in Catalogue gintral des antiquitSs igyptiennes du Musie 
du Caire, iv, 1902. 

Petrograd, W. Gol6nischeff, cent, x, Jas. 2*«-3". Text printed 
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in Bulletin de VAcadimie ImpSriale de SL Petersbourg, xxxm, 
1890, pp. 373-391- 

Vienna. Jas. i^-" 5^'^' "-"• "■" from Sahidic lectionaries are 
to be found in Wessdy, Studien zur Paldograpkie und Papyrus- 
kunde, ziiy 1912. 

(2) Minor Egyptian Versions. 

Akin to the Sahidic are: 

(a) Akhmimic. Perhaps made in the foiurth century, but 
soon supplanted by the Sahidic. The oldest Mss. are attrib- 
uted to the fourth centtuy. 

London, Brit. Mus. 5299 (i), formerly Flinders Petrie (Crum, 
492 ; Gregory, 2), 300-350 a.d. (so Crum ; H)rvemat assigns 
to cent. V or vi), Jas. 4"- ". Text in W. E. Crum, Coptic 
Manuscripts Brought from the Fayyum, 1893, pp. 2/.; see also 
Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum^ 
1905. 

The text of this fragment corresponds to a Greek text as follows: 
xpct^^. tl{ ^ ioTtv h vo(ioOfn]( xal . . . xop(U9(i)(jLeO<z tl^ t^ySs 'Hjv ic6- 
Xiv xal xot'^^siiH&ev ^tourbv fva. It agrees entirely in text, and substan- 
tially in translation, with the Sahidic of Woide. 

Strassburg, University Library, cent, v or vii-viii, James, 
complete from i^'. Text in F. Rosch, BruchsHlcke des ersten 
ClemensbriefeSf 1910. 

(6) Middle Egyptian (Memphis and the Fayjrum). 

Of this version the text of Jas. i'** •• 2** •• ' is published by 
Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum^ 
1905, p. 244, from Brit. Mus. or. 4923 (5) ; Crum, 509. 

(3) Bohairic ("Coptic"). 

This version, still in ecclesiastical use among the Coptic 
Christians, is probably the latest of the Egyptian versions. It 
was probably made not earlier than 400 a.d. (F. Robinson), 
perhaps after the year 518 (Burkitt), or even as late as 700 
(Leipoldt, op. cit. p. 311).* The oldest Mss. (fragments of 

* Eenyon, Eandbook lo (hi Ttsfual Criticism of Ik* New Ttsiament*, xgia. p. 185, indlnes 
to a date at the end ci the third or in the fourth centozy. 
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Eph. and 2 Cor.) date from the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The oldest continuous texts are of the twelfth century.* It 
came under the influence of the Byzantine Greek text, and has 
had no less extensive and eventful a textual history than the 
Latin and the Syriac translations (Ldpoldt, op. cii, p. 297). In 
James its text clearly belongs with that of BKAC and shows 
no kinship to the Antiochian group KLPS. But it betra3rs 
no special relation to any particular one of the older uncials of 
the group to which it belongs. Tischendorf drew his references 
to the epistles from the imsatisfactory edition and translation 
of Wilkins, 1716. 

[G. Homer], The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
Northern Dialect, iv, 1905, has printed a text of the Epistle of 
James drawn from a Ms. (Brit. Mus. or. 424 ; Gregory, 4*i>) of 
1307 A.D., copied from a copy of a Ms. of 1250 a.d. 

(i) EOiiopic Version. 

R. H. Charles, art. "Ethiopic Version," in HDB, i, 1898. 
F. Prfitorius, art. ''Bibdiibersetzungen, ftthiopische," in Herzog- 
Hauck, PRE}, voL iii, 1897. 

The Ethiopic version was made in cent, iv-v (Dillmann) or 
cent, v-vi (Guidi); whether originally translated from the 
Greek or the Sahidic is disputed, but in any case it was later 
corrected from the Arabic version. It is preserved in many 
Mss., some of which, containing the Catholic epistles, are as 
old as the fifteenth century. The editions, whether the Roman 
edition, 1548 (reprinted in the London Polyglot), or the still 
more unsatisfactory one edited by Thomas Fell Piatt, London, 
1830, are imcritical and unreliable, and the citations of this 
version in Tischendorf's apparatus, being made from them, 
must be used with caution. 

(c) Syriac Versions. 

E. Nestle, art. "Syriac Veraons," in HDB, iv, 1902. 
W. Wright, art. "Syriac Literature," in Encydopadia Britannica, 
zzii, 1887, republished as A Short History of Syriac Literature^ 1894. 

*6rit Mus. Cumm Catena, dated 889 aj>., is probably tzanslated directly {ram a Gtedc 
catena on the Gospels. 
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(i) Peshitto. 

This translation was probably made after 411 A.D., under 
the direction of Rabbula, bishop of Edessa (411-435),* and, so 
far as known, is the earliest S3nriac translation of James. 

The British Museum has a Ms. containing James from the 
fifth or sixth century (Add. 14,470; Greg. i3*^), and several 
Mss. of the sixth century and of the sixth or seventh century ; 
but the analogy of Syriac Mss. of the Gospels indicates that the 
text will not be found to difiFer substantially from that of the 
printed editions, of which that by Leusden and Schaaf, 1708, 
was used by Tischendorf . 

(2) Hardean. 

A revision of the Peshitto in accordance with Greek Mss. 
of the "Antiochian" type was made in 508 a.d. for Philoxenus, 
bishop of Mabug ; but no Ms. has been identified as containing 
the Epistle of James in this version. The Philoxenian revision 
was again revised, with excessive literalness of translation, in 
616 at Enaton, near Alexandria, by Thomas of Harkel, bishop 
of Mabug, who followed a different type of Greek text and 
supplied marginal variants from Greek Mss. Of the many 
Mss. of this Harclean revision one, containing James, is said 
to be of the seventh century (Rome, Vat. syr. 266 ; Gregory, 
25*^). The edition of J. White, 1 778-1803, prints James from 
a Ms. of the eleventh (?) century. 

(3) Palestinian ("Jerusalem"). 

F. C. Burkitt, "Christian Palestinian Literature,'' in JTS, ii, 1901, 
pp. 174-185. 

This version, made directly from the Greek, but under the 
influence of the Peshitto, is in a dialect of Aramaic similar to 
that of the Samaritans and the Palestinian Jews, and was prob- 
ably made not earlier than the sixth century (reign of Justinian) 

'That the evidence whkh fonnerly led to the assignment of an earlier date for the Peshitto 
is without value has now been decisively shown by F. C. Bu^tt, S. Epkraim^s Quotaiiims 
from Uu Cospd (TS, vii), igoz. 
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for the use of certain communities of Malkite Giristians in 
Palestine, some of whom were afterward settled in Egypt 
The earliest Ms. is of the seventh century. The text on which 
the version rests is of a mixed character. 

Jas. I*-" in this dialect has been printed from a lectionary of 
the twelfth (?) century, probably from Egypty by Mrs. Agnes 
S. Lewis, A Palestinian Syriac LecHanary (Studia Sinaitica, 
vi), 1897, pp. 34-3S, cf. p. Ixv. 

(d) Armenian Version. 

F. C. Conybeare, art. "Aimenlan Version," in HDB^ i, 1898. 

H. Gdzer, art. "Annenien," in Herzog-Hauck, PRE\ vol. ii, 1897. 

Said to have been originally translated (c. 400) from the 
Syriac and revised after 431 by Greek Mss. brought from Con- 
stantinople. The best edition is that of 2k>hrab, Venice, 1805, 
from which the readings in Tischendorf 's apparatus are drawn. 
It is based chiefly on a Ms. dated 1310. Mss. of the whole 
N. T. of the twelfth or thirteenth century are preserved at 
Venice. 

(e) Latin Versions. 

P. Coissen, ''Bericht Uber die lateinischen Bibeldbersetzungen," in 
Jakresbericht Uber die PortsckriUe der dasHschen AUertumswissenschaft, 
d, 1899, pp. 1-83. 

(i) Old Latin. 

H. A. A. Kennedy, art. "Latin Vcraons, the Old," in HDB, iii, 1900, 
with full references to literature. 

Two Mss. are known containing a Latin text of James sub- 
stantially earlier than the revision of Jerome. 

ff . Codex Corbeiensis, cent, ix or x. 

Text in J. Wordsworth, "The Corbey St. James (ff), and its 
Relation to Other Latin Versions, and to the Original Language 
of the Epistle," in SB, i, 1885, pp. 1 13-150, also (with photo- 
graph) in A. Staerk, Les tnanuscrits latins du V* au XIIP siide 
conserves i la Bibliothique imptriale de Satnt-Petersbourg, 1910. 
This Ms. of James is remai^ble because it forms a part of 
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a codex containing treatises by Philastrius and Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian together with the epistle of Barnabas, but no other Biblical 
book. 

W. Sanday, "Some Further Remarks on the Corbey St. James (ff)/' 
In SB, i, i88s, pp. 233-363. 

s. Codex Bobiensis, cent, v or vi. Palimpsest. Contains 
Jas. 1^-2" 2^^s^ 3»^s" s" '•. 

H. J. White, Portions of the Ads of the AposOes, of ike Epistle of St. 
James J and of the First Epistle of St, Peter from the Bobhio PaUmpsest 
(s), now Numbered Cod. z6 in the Imperial Library at Vienna (OLBT, 
No. IV), 1897, pp. xviii-xx, 33-46. 

J. Bick, Wiener Palimpseste, I. TeU: Cod. Palal. Vindobonensis 16, 
dim Bobbiensis (Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akad. der Wissenschaften 
in.Wien, FhiL-hist. Klasse, voL dlz, 7), 1908, pp. 43-89. 

With these should be mentioned : 

m. Speculum Pseudo-Augustmi. Excerpts from the Scrip- 
tures, perhaps made in the fourth centiuy, preserved in several 
Mss.y of which the best is of the eighth or ninth century ; ed. 
Weihrich (Carpus, vol. xii), Vienna, 1887. A little over one- 
fourth of James (29 verses out of 108) is preserved in this 
Speculum. 

The texts of ff and m are reprinted in Mayor, pp. 3-27. For the text 
of s, Mayor's reprint of Belsheim's edition is insufficient, and White's 
or Bick's edition must be consulted. 

Some Old Latin readings are perhaps to be found in the text 
of James in the Vulgate Codices Toletanus and Harleianus 
1772. 

One quotation from James is foimd in the commentaries of 
Ambrosiaster, who on Gal. 5" dtes Jas. 5". The text is doubt- 
less Old Latin, but is substantially identical with that of the 
Vulgate; see A. Souter, A SPudy of Ambrosiaster (Texts and 
Studies, vii), 1905, p. 197. 

On the Perpignan Ms. (p), now Paris, Bib. nat. lat 321, see 
E. S. Buchanan, JTS, xii, 191 1, pp. 497^534- 
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(2) Vulgate. 

S. Berger, Histaire de la Vidgate pendant Us premiers sUdes du mayen 
dge, Paris, 1893. 

J. WordswcRTth and H. J. White, Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri 
Jesu Ckristi Laiine secundum edUionem S, Hieronymif Pars prior, Quat- 
tuor evangdia, Oxford, 1889-98; Prafaiio, pp. x-xv, EpUogus, pp. 672- 

673, 705-724. 
H. J. White, art. "Vulgate," in HDB, iv, 1902. 

The text of the Latin Vulgate in James is best preserved 
in the Cod. Amiatinus (A), c. 700, and Cod. Fuldensis (F), c. 
540, from which the text as given in the authoritative Editio 
Clementina^ Rome, ^1592, *iS93, *iS98,* differs in many points. 
The text of A with the variants of F is to be found in a suffi- 
dently accurate reprint in Mayor, pp. 3-27. 

(3) Textual Relations. 

The extraordinarily numerous variations found in the text 
of the Old Latin Bible were due largely to differences of local 
Latin usage and to caprice, but probably also in some measure 
to learned revisions effected with the aid of Greek copies and 
similar to that which produced the Vulgate. 

Li James, ff is substantially a pure Old Latin text, not mixed 
with Vulgate readings.t That the copy which was corrected 
in order to make the Vulgate was closely akin to it is shown by 
the abundant agreement of ff and Vg, not only in vocabulary, 
but especially in the structure of sentences and the order of 
words.| With this inference corresponds the fact that Chroma- 
tins of Aquileia (tc.406), the friend of Jerome, uses the Latin 
version of James foimd in ff,§ and that the only probable allu- 
sion to James in the writings of Ambrose agrees with ff against . 
Vg. The date of the version f oimd in ff is thus not later than 
cent. iv. Sanday thinks ff a local recension of north Italian 
origin. II 

* See G. M. Youngman, American Journal of Tkeohgy, xii, xgoS, pp. 627-636. 

t Wordsworth, SB, i, pp. 126 /. J Sanday, SB, i, pp. 258 /. 

I Chromatiua, TracL in eo. S, Mattk, uc, x; ziy, 7; quoted in full by Wordsworth, SB, i, 
p. 135. 

n P. Thidmann, ArcMv/Ur laldnixke Lexikographie, viii, 1893, p. 50a, holds that ff is prob- 
ably d African origin. 
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Heer, Di^ versio kUina des BamabasbriefeSy 1908, pp. zlv/., infers that 
the translation of Barnabas contained in the Codex Corbeiensis was made 
after Tertullian and before Cyprian and Novatian, and points out that 
In the version of James the use of salvor e, together with other indications, 
suggests a somewhat late date. 

The Latin version found in m {Speculum Pseudo-Augustini) 
is substantially that of Prisdllian (Spain, ts^s).* It stands 
further removed from both ff and Vg than they do from each 
other, but presents complicated relationships to these two. It 
is believed by Sanday to represent "a late African teact," that 
is, "an African base . . . corrupted partly by internal devel- 
opment and partly by the admission of European readings." f 
There is no sufficient evidence that ff and m rest upon two 
independent translations of James into Latin4 On the con- 
trary, the same Greek text underlies the two, and we must 
assume a single original translation, which has been modified in 
the interest of Latin style and local usage, and not in order to 
conform it to ciirrent Greek Mss. Since sufficient time has to 
be allowed for the divergence of ff and m before the latter part 
of the fourth century, it follows that the original translation 
of James into Latin was made certainly not later than 3So.§ 

That James was translated into Latin separately from other 
books (and probably later) is indicated by the peculiarities of 
the version itself, || by the unique phenomenon of its inclusion 
with patristic treatises in Codex Corbeiensis (ff),** and also by 
the complaint of Augustine ff at the unusual badness of the 
translation of James, and the fact that Cassiodorius, who in other 
cases took the Old Latin as the basis of conmient in his Com- 

• Or of Instantios; ace G. Morin, "Pro Instantio," in Rente BinidicHm, vol. xxx, xgij, 

pp. I53-X73. 

t Sanday, Classical Review, iv, 1890, pp. 414-417; SB, I, pp. 344 jf. 

X Sanday, OLBT, No II, 1887, p. cdv; c/. SB, i, pp. 350, 959* Woidsworth's view {SB, 
if PP* 133 /•) tliat ff , Vg, m, and the quotations in Jerome's writings represent four distinct 
translations is wholly untenable. 

{ Slaiy of Poitiers, De trin. iv, 8, writing in the Gredc East in 356-358, seems to make his 
own translation of Jas. x*' (Zahn, Grundrisfi, p. 69). 

H Westoott, CNT>, pp. 270/. The case with a Peter is similar ; cf. Westcott, pp. 369/. 

** Zahn, GnK, i, p. 324. 

tt Augustin. Retract, ii, 33, a^fuvant (sc. Augustine's admotoHoHes, now lost) erto ali^md, niH 
(fiMi ipsam epislalam, quam legebamus quando ista dictavi, nan dUigenler ex grmco kabebamus 
hUerpretatam, 
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plexiones in epistolas d acta apostolorum ei apocalypsin, in James 
found it best to use the Vulgate form.* 

The Latin version found in s is so close to Vg that it is a 
question whether s ought not to be classed as a Vulgate Ms. 
(so Hort, "Appendix," p. 83). It differs from Codex Amiatinus 
of the Vg scarcely more than Codex Fuldensis does, but is nearer 
to A than to F. On the ground of resemblances to the Latin 
version used by Fulgentius of Ruspe (t 533) and Facundus of 
Ermione (f c. 570) White surmises that the elements in s which 
are divergent from the Vulgate "represent a stream of late 
African text." f 

Jerome probably revised the Latin version of the Acts and 
epistles in 384-385, as he had that of the Gospels in 383, but 
his revision of the former books was superficial and imperfect ; 
it "does not represent the critical opinion of Jerome, even in 
the restricted sense in which this is true of the text of the Gos- 
pels."t It is noteworthy that in Jerome's own quotations 
from James he does not follow the Vulgate.§ 

The Greek text underl)dng ff and m was of the same type as 
that of the older Greek imdals, and resembled B more closely 
than does any extant Greek Ms. (not excluding even t<). The 
Vulgate shows traces of the influence of Greek readings different 
from the text of ff, m, but hardly ever agreeing with ELPS. 

§ 3. Use of the Authorities. |I 

Since most of the important variants were in existence as 
early as the fourth century,** it is evident that the value of 
the documents is not mainly to be determined by their date, 
or even by the date of the recension which they may represent. 

• Cf. Zahn. ibid. t OLBT, No. IV, 1897, p. xxi. 

t Westcott, art. "Vulgate," in Smith, DB, p. 3479, cA P- Sa6o; ^. Wordsworth, SB, !, p^ 
ia8; White, art "Vulgate," in HDB, iv, pp. 874, 883. 

I Wordsworth, /. c. p. 134. 

II The following observations, it should be noted, are intended to apply only to the Epistle 
of James, where by reason of the late emeigence of the epistle into use the problems have a 
peculiar character. Detailed evidence for the conclusions here stated will be found in J. H. 
Ropes, "The Text of the Epistle of James," JBL, zzviii, 1909, pp. 103-139. 

** The isolated variants of the minuscules (variants many of which, even when known, are 
very properly left unmentioned in Tischendoif 's anianittts) do not in most cases come seri- 
ously into questioo. 
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Andent documents must be treated like modem editions ; their 
worth depends on the materials available for making them and 
on the soundness of the principles or tastes which guided their 
formation. The main task of textual criticism is to discover 
the character of those principles or tastes. 

In the text of James the chief groups that can at present be 
treated as distinct critical entities are B ff, A 33, KIPS al. 
(the ''Antiochian recension")* Of these the text of KLPS al. 
proves on examination to contain no distinctive readings which 
conmiend themselves as probably original. This is not due to 
its lateness, but to the systematic preference of its editor (or 
of a series of editors and copyists) for textual improvements 
already in existence, which had been made at various times in 
the interest of "lucidity and completeness." We are there- 
fore tolerably safe in refusing to accept its testimony in the 
comparatively few cases where its distinctive readings might 
in themselves have some d^ee of plausibility. The peculiar 
common element of A 33 is also due to emendation. 

On the other hand, the text of B ff, while not absolutely 
free from obviously emended readings, proves to be much freer 
from them than is that of any other document. Moreover, the 
text of B shows less trace of emendation than that of ff . Ac- 
cordingly, if due precaution is taken against admitting unsup- 
ported errors due to an eccentricity of B, it is a sound rule 
that in cases where "internal evidence of readings" is not de- 
cisive the reading of B should be followed. Since, however, 
B is by no means free from error and even emendation, positive 
evidence from "transcriptional" or other internal probability 
wiU outweigh the authority of B. 

The use of the witnesses other than B is thus twofold. First, 
when they disagree with B, their readings may sometimes com- 
mend themselves by their internal character as superior. Sec- 
ondly, when they agree with B, they serve as guarantee that the 
reading of B is not due to the idios3aicrasy of that Ms., and also, 
by affording evidence of the wider currency of the reading, they 
somewhat strengthen confidence in it. 

The statement of Hort ("Introduction," p. 171), which seems 
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to mean that the authorities for the Catholic q>istles stand in 
order of excellence BK33CAP, is substantiated (at any rate for 
the uncials) in the Epistle of James. 

The rule above stated cannot be presumed to yield a perfect tezL 
The result will probably include some undetectable errors. It will, 
however, certainly contain fewer emended readings than would be in- 
troduced by following the guidance of any other document or group 
of documents ; and this is the chief requisite of a sound text, since in 
texts of the N. T. false readings, if supported by more than one docu- 
ment, are much more frequently due to emendation than to accident. 

F. C. Burkitt, The Rules of Tycomus (TS, iii), i894> P* cxviii : "The 
general character of the 'Neutral' text so often represented by 6 alone 
stands on a sure basis, but B may here and there desert that text by 
an interpolation or by a substitution which may not necessarily be 
self-betraying. 

"These, however, are but secondary considerations compared with 
the general result, that in the Old Testament as in the New the text of 
our oldest Mss. as a whole is proved by the evidence of the versions to 
be immensely superior to the later eclectic texts commonly used in the 
Greek-speaking churches from the middle of the fourth century. These 
later revisions sometimes preserve valuable fragments of older texts 
which would otherwise have been lost altogether, but it is for such 
fragments alone that these recensions are valuable, and not for their 
continuous text." 

Some further progress in the solution of the problem of the text of 
James is to be expected through the accumulation of new materiab 
and the verification and digestion of the great work of H. von Soden. 
The textual notes printed in this Commentary on the several verses of 
James are based in the main on Tischendorf's apparatus. The writer 
hopes to cany through an exhaustive study of the text of James at a 
later time. 

m. HISTORY OF THE EPISTLE IN THE CHURCH. 

The earliest express references to the Epistle of James are 
those foimd in Origen, and the epistle seems to have come into 
general use and esteem only after his time and through the in- 
fluence of Alexandria. No one of the Apostolic Fathers, of 
the Christian writers of the second century, or of the heretics 
of the same period betrays, in the present writer's opinion, ac- 
quaintance with James. From the third century the epistle 
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begins to be quoted, and to be included in the canon, first of all 
in the Greek church, then in the Latin, and finally in the Syrian 
church. Among the Greeks the process seems to have been 
complete before the time when Eusebius wrote his history 
(c. 324). In the West at the close of the fourth century, Jerome 
and Augustine mark, and did much to effect, the final accept- 
ance of the book as sacred Scripture. In Syria the official trans- 
lation of the N. T. included the Epistle of James after 412 (or 
a little later), and it was used by representative theologians of 
the Antiochian school somewhat earlier ; yet for a long time, 
and even as late as the sixth century, influential church leaders, 
especially those in dose relations with the Nestorians, refused 
to admit it into their canon. The extraordinary influence of 
Alexandrian thought on the world is instructively exhibited in 
this one small instance of a vast pervasive process. 

Much of the necessary material may be foimd assembled in Mayor, 
ch. 3; see also Charteris, CanonicUy, 1880, pp. 292-300; Meinertz, 
Jakobusbrief (Biblische Studien, x), 1905 ; Zahn, EitUeiiung, i, *i9o6, 
i 7, notes 4-6; The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers^ by a 
Committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, Oxford, 
X905; and the general works on the history of the canon. Zahn's 
statements in the Einleitung are too much influenced by Mayor, and 
are less trustworthy than his earlier judgments. On the history of 
opinion as to the author of the epistle, see above, pp. 54-59. 

§ I. Absence of Mention in Writers Before Origen. 

Clement of Rome. — ^A great number of passages from the 
epistle of Clement have been supposed to show acquaintance 
with James, and are conveniently gathered together by Mayor.* 
In some of these noteworthy coincidences of phrase occur, 
as in chs. 13, 23, 30, 38, 46, and in the references to Abraham 
in chs. 10, 17, 31, and to Rahab in ch. 12. But these are not 
ideas, nor forms of expression, which are original with James, 
and the likeness is not sufficient to prove literary dependence, 
but only similar literary associations. 

Lightfoot, S, Clement of Rome*, 1890, i, p. 96, speaks somewhat 
guardedly of the recognition of James's "type of Apostolic teaching," 

*To tlwie may be added Clem. Rom. ^^Aydmi c«Aihmi «Ait0o« anofnuuv, cf. Jai. ^« 
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although in fact he bdieved (i, p. 397, cf. ii, pp. 97, zoo) that Gement 
knew and used our epistle. Westcx>tt, CNT\ 1896, p. 49, thinks that 
Clement used James, as does Zaim, GnK, 1889, i, pp. 962/. Holts- 
mann, EinleUung*, 1892, p. 91, r^^ards the question as indetennxnable. 
Weiss, EifdeUung\ 1889, pp. 36, 49, does not ascribe to Clement any 
acquaintance with James. That there is no sufficient evidence of use 
by Clement is also the decided opinion of the Oxford Committee, 
NTAF, 1905, H). 137/- 

Of the other Apostolic Fathers there is no adequate evidence 
that 2 Clement of Rome, the Epistle of Barnabas, Ignatius, 
Polycatp, the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, or the Epistle 
to Diognetus, used or knew James. The same is true of Justin 
Mzxtyr and of the Apologists of the second century. 

The Oxford Committee, NTAF, p. 128, while admitting a "general 
similarity ... in the spirit of [2 Clement's and James's] teaching," hold 
that the passages in 2 Clement " are insufficient to give positive evidence 
in favour of literary dependence." 

Polycarp 6 xotl ol xpta^OTcpot Zk tOoxXorfXvot, tlq leSyxa^ IXt^fiovtc, 
IxtoTplfovre^ t& d^xoxtx>jQcviQ(4iva, ixtax««T6(UV0( iDdevrac do6ivtlg, (&4 
di(uXoGvTtc x4p>< 4 ftpfsvou i) x^w^toc . . . dhcsx^P^voi xdeot]^ 6pT^C> xpooiu- 
icoXii4>(a(, xpCocciK iSfxou, is noteworthy as combining a great many of 
the topics treated in James, but there is no sufficient indication of direct 
literary connection. The same is to be said of Epistle of Barnabas 20. 
Most of the parallels from the Apostolic Fathers and from Justin are 
conveniently collected in Mayor, ch. 2 ; see also NTAP, 

Hennas. — ^The Shepherd presents a great niunber of resem- 
blances to James, and in some cases the similarity extends to 
a series of parallels in a longer context. Close resemblance, 
however, is not found to any of those phrases and sentences of 
the epistle which are unmistakably original whether in thought 
or expression (e.g. Jas. a**-"), and in most of the parallel 
passages the difference of spirit and language is noteworthy. 
Hence it is altogether likely that both writers are independently 
using a mass of religious and moral commonplaces, probably 
characteristic of the Jewish hortatory preaching widi which 
both were plainly familiar. That these resemblances are so 
numerous, while yet no one of them is conclusive, does not pro- 
vide (as it has often been asserted to do) cumulative evidence 
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of literary dependence ; on the contrary, it makes the opposite 
explanation all the more probable. There may be, indeed, a 
common dependence on some single current book of practical 
religion, but the existence of such a book is not proved ; a com- 
mon backgroimd would suffice to account for the facts, and that 
need not imply that the two authors lived in the same locality 
or in neighbouring places. The probability is that Hermas did 
not know the Epistle of James, and that there is no direct 
literary connection between the two writings. 

The view maintained in the text seems to me well established, but 
Is not that of most scholars. Zahn (Der Hirt des Hermas, 1868, pp. 
396-409 ; GnKf 1889, i, p. 962 ; EinleUun^, 1906, § 7, note 5) holds 
the dependence of Hennas on James to be certain, and with him agree 
Weiss, EinleUung\ 1889, p. 37, and Westcott, CNT^, 1896, pp. 204, 
207. Conversely, Holtzmann, Einleilung^, 1892, pp. 92, 336, held, as 
have others, that James was probably dependent on Hennas. The 
Oxford Conmiittee, 1905, p. X13, however, are in doubt, saying with 
regard to Hermas, "we should be hardly justified in placing the Epistle 
higher than Class C" (their 'Uower degree of probability") ; and Lei- 
poldt, GnKy i, 1907, p. 189, deems Hermas only "perhaps" dependent. 
Hamack, CaL, i, 1897, p. 485, and JiQlcher, EinUUung*, 1906, p. 193, 
have perceived that there is no adequate evidence of literary dependence 
on either side. For references to many judgments of scholars, see 
Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905, pp. 86-90. 

The parallels between James and Hennas are elaborately treated by 
Zahn, Der Hirt des Hermas, x868, pp. 396-409; the more important 
are carefully discussed in NTAF, Oxford, 1905 ; and a very full, though 
not quite complete, series is dted in Mayor, /. c. 

The parallel which is perhaps most striking is found in Hermas, 
Hand, ix, where the subject is a warning against Zi^ux^, The ex- 
hortation to pray to the Lord without li^uxla and dScordexTiiK ; the 
promise that God will fulfil such a request ; the assurance that God 
beareth no grudge (odx lore fd^ h Oe^c £x; ol Mpcoxoi ol (AwjatxaxoCvrt^ 
dXW aM^ d(iy)Qa{xax6^ ian) ; the warning that ol li^ixxfii . . . odS^ 
Z'kaq ixitiifi&vtutai t6v a('n)(jidcTCiiv a&x&v ; the exhortation to pray h tQ 
vCoTf c ; the generalisation that 4 Zt^f\ri((x . . . vdcvcwv inmvjyx&wi x&v %gyta9 
a6Tfj<; &v xpdEoott, all have their parallels, and to some extent in the same 
order, in Jas. x*-*. Further, the passage contains a number of single 
phrases (e, g, 4 'kI^tzk; Swi^iv hxt . . . f) 8^ Zt^x^ ix(Y<(ov icveupide iorc 
XQEpd Tou 9(a^6Xou; xotOdpiaov o9v tj)v xap8(av oou; oeaorbv atttA xal \l^ 
Tbv 8i36vtGc 001) whidi closely resemble language foimd in various parts 
of the epbtle. 
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But there is no reason to suppose that the author of James coined 
the word 8((|^uxo^, and the parallels do not, either individually or in 
their combination, go beyond the range of religious commonplaces, 
while the more original elements of expression and thought in these 
very verses of James are wholly neglected. Sermons and tracts from 
* all ages show just such resemblances in countless instances where no 
possibility of literary dependence exists. 

Similar illustrations of the relation of the two documents can be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, but nowhere else is there so near an approach 
to a parallelism in the development of a considerable context as in 
Mand. ix. A comparison of the elaboration in Mand. viii of what is 
compactly expressed in Jas. i'' is also instructive ; cf, £p. Bamab. 30. 

Irenaeus. — ^The following passages alone come in question : 

iv, 16^ ipse Abraham sine drcumcisione et sine observaUone 
sabbaiarum credidU deo el repuUUum est iUi adjustitiam, d amicus 
dei vocaius est (cf. Jas. 2**) ; 

iv, 13* Abraham . . • amicus f actus est deo (cf. Jas. 2") ; 

V, I* f adores autem sermonum ejus facti (cf, Jas. i**); facU 
autem initium fadurae (cf, Jas. i^^). 

In the first of these (iv, 16') the striking identity of language 
with Jas. 2*' is wholly due to the last five words, and may well 
be a coincidence, for the combination of ideas is natural, and 
was current apart from James (cf, Clem. Rom. 10^, *AfipaAfi 
6 ^C\o>: irpoaayopevOeh, and lo*), and the form of expres- 
sion is the simplest and most direct possible. The other re- 
semblances are too slight to show any literary relationship. 

Westcott, CNT^, 1896, p. 391, and Hamack, Das Neue Testament um 
das Jakr 200, 1889, p. 79, see here no evidence that Irensus knew James. 
On the other hand, Zahn, Porschungen, iii, 1884, p. 152; GnK, i, 1888, 
P' 32s; Grundriss*, 1904, p. 21; Jtilicher, Einleitung*, 1906, p. 453; 
Leipoldt, GnKf i, 1907, p. 235, accept the evidence of use by Iren«eus 
as probably valid. Weiss, Einleitung*, 1889, p. 72, inclines, though 
with more reserve, to the same view. For the opinions of other writers, 
see Meinertz, Jakobusbrieff 1905, p. 68, note 6. 

Iren. iv, 34* libertatis leXy iv, 39* rov Oeafibv t^ iKevdepCa^^ 
are fully accounted for from Irenaeus's own* emphasis on the 
liberty of the Gospel, and do not indicate any acquaintance 
with James; cf, Iren. iii, 12"; iv, 9*; iv, 37*. 
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TertuUian. — Ho passage in Tertullian proves use of James, 
and his omission to quote Jas. i^' in discussing the Lord's Prayer, 
De orat. 8, seems to show that he was not acquainted with it, 
or at any rate that he ascribed to it no apostolic or sacred 
authority. 

So Westcott, CNT^t p. 379 ; Weiss, EitdeUung\ p. 72 ; Rdnsch, Das 
Neue Testament TertuUian* s, 1871, pp. $72-574. Zahn, Porschungen, 
iii, p. 152, hdd to Tertullian's dependence on James in Adv, Jud, 2, 
De orat, 8; later, GnK, i, p. 325, he leaves the question imdedded; 
and finally, Grundriss*, p. 20, he ventures no statement. jUlicher, 
EinleUung*, p. 453, is uncertain; Leipoldt, GnK, i, p. 235, is inclined 
to accept the evidence of use as ''perhaps" valid. 

Clement of Alexandria. — ^No passage is found where Clement 
of Alexandria shows acquaintance with James. Eusebius, how- 
ever, writes of Clement as follows : 

Hist. eccL vi, 14* iv Si rak 'TirorvTrdxrea-iv^ ft/i^XoWa eliretv^ 
irdtTTf^ T1J9 ivStadrfKov ypcufi^^ hnrerfi'qfiiva^ ireTrotrjTcu Bi^riyif' 
0'et9, fATjBk ri^ &vTi\€yo/i6/a^ irapekJdwv^ rijv 'lovSa X^o> koX 
T^ Xoitri^ KaOoXiKbfi hrurrdXM T'/jv re Bapvaj3a xal r^y 
lI4rpov XETfOfiAffiv 'ATOKaXiAl/a^. 

The statement about Clement made by Photius, Biblioth. 
cod. 109 ipfiffvelcu • • • roO delov HavXjov r&v hrurroX&v xal 
r&p KoOoKuc&v, is to the same eflfect, and the two testimonies 
would be accepted as attesting Clement's knowledge of James, 
were it not that the Latin AdumbrcUiones Clementis in epistolas 
canonicaSf which are accepted as the translation of the Hypo- 
typoses made under the direction of Cassiodorius in the sixth 
century, include only i Peter, Jude, i and 2 John. That these 
four pieces were only selections from a larger body of Latin 
translations is made less likely by the careful reference of Cassi- 
odorius to only four epistles in the following passage : 

De instU. div. lU. 8: In epistolis auiem cananicis Clemens 
Alexandrinus presbyter, qui et Stromaietis vocaiur, id est in epistola 
sancti Petri prima, sancti Joannis prima et secunda, et Jacobi 
quaedam aUico sermone dedaravit, Ubi mtdta quidem subtiliter 
sed aliqua incauie loctUus est, quae nos ita transferri fecimus in 
latinum, ut exdusis quibusdam ofendicidis purificata doctrina 
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^us securior pohiissd hauriri. Since one of the pieces translated 
at the order of Cassiodorius was certainly a commentary on 
Jude, the conjecture is natural that an error in the text (or 
the memory) of Cassiodorius has here substituted ''James" 
for " Jude." This conclusion and the lack of use anywhere in 
Clement's extant writings of the three epistles (James, 2 Peter, 
3 John) not included in the Latin AdumbraUones must be ad- 
mitted to throw some doubt on the inference which would other- 
wise be drawn from the statements of Eusebius and Photius, 
and the question must be left undecided. The general rela- 
tion of Clement to Origen would make it entirely natural that 
he as well as Origen should have had the epistle ; but it cer- 
tainly made no appeal to his interest. 

So jOlicher, EitUeUung*, p. 454. Zahn, Forsckungen, iii, pp. 133- 
138, 150-153 ; GnK, i, pp. 321-323 ; Grundriss\ p. 21, is convinced 
(but in part on highly precarious grounds) that Clement used James. 
On the other side are Westcott, CNT\ p. 362-364 ; Hamack, N. T. 
um 200, p. 80; Weiss, EifUeitung^y p. 72; Leipoldt, GnK^ \, p. 233, 
and P. Dausch, Der neiUestamentliche Schriflcanon und Clemens von 
Alexandrien, Frdbuig, 1894, pp. 26-28. 

§ 2. The Greek Church. 

Origen makes many quotations from our epistle, sometimes 
naming James as the soiurce; e. g. : 

Comm, in Joan. t. xix, c. 23 id^v Sk Xdyrjrcu. fiev irum^, 
X^P^ ^ ^pyoi^P 'TvyX^^i I'e/cpa iariv ^ roiavrrj^ is iv r^ ^ 
pofidvj) *laKa>fiov iiruJToX^ avdywofiev. 

Other formulas used by Origen in quoting James are : 

«9 wapi 'la/aofiq) {SdecL in Ps, 30, ed. Lommatzsch, vol. xii, 
p. 129) ; ^ ^ 

ifyrjalv air6(rT6Xw {ibid. 6$, vol. xii, p. 395) ; 

^a\ 7A/} 'Ia«a>/3o9 {ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 100); 

icoKm rf^ypairrcu {ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 70); 

^alv {ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 106); 

i^^Of) {Select, in Exod. ij, vol. viii, p. 324) ; 

Sirep fi^oviuu elprja-Oai inrb t^? ypa^ny: {Comm. in Jok. 
fragm. 6, Berl. ed. vol. iv, p. 488); 
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6 *Idico>fio^ ypd4f)€i {ibid, fragm. 38, p. 514, also ibid, fragm. 
46, p. 521) ; ^ 
Kodca^ ^yqci *Idfca>j3o9 6 airdaroXjo^ {ibid, fragm. 126, p. 570). 

See Mayor*, pp. Lom/. The Latin extracts given by Mayor, in 
some of which James is called ''apostle" or "brother of the Lord/' are 
from the version of Rufinusi and cannot be trusted in this particular. 
Other similar Latin passages could be added to Mayor's collection. 

Origen thus regarded the author of James as an ^'apostle," 
and included the epistle in ''Scripture" ; moreover, in his com- 
prehensive statements about the contents of the N. T., preserved, 
to be siure, only in the Latin of Rufinus {Ham. in Gen. xiii, 3, 
the "wells" ; Horn, in Jos. vii, i, the "trumpets"), he includes 
James with Peter and Jude among the authors of the N. T. 
This evidence is confirmed by his abimdant use of passages from 
the epistle in his works. 

The fact that, in speaking of James the Lord's brother in 
Comm. in MaU. x, 17 (on 13*' '•)> Origen fails to mention any 
epistle by him may, however, indicate that he then believed 
the epistle to have been written by some other Apostle James. 
The omission of any reference to the Epistle of James (or to 
that of Jude) in the passage quoted by Eusebius, H. e. vi, 25^-**, 
from Origen's commentary on John, book v, is noteworthy, 
but the purpose of the passage is to show that even the great 
apostles, Paul, Peter, and John, wrote but little, and mention 
of James was not necessary. 

The precise attitude toward the epistle indicated by the word fepo- 
tilvi] in the first extract quoted above has been much discussed. But 
the expression seems to mean "current," and does not indicate any 
qualification of Origen's acceptance of the writing in question. Cf. 
Comm. in Joan. t. i, c. 2 (with reference to the law of Moses) t£>v 
'cofvuv fcpo(iivcdv YpCE9<&v xal Iv xdeoat<; hxktifsiaiq 6eoG «extoT8upiivci>v 
•IvGR 6c£uv o6x 5v dk(&depTO( tic Xif uv «p(i»TOYiwixia (ilv Tbv Mci>i>o^< y6- 
(Mv dioopxV ^ '^^ tfioYY^iov; t. i, c. 3 fdoxo>y (urd Td sAaYT^t^ '^^ 
vpdeSct^ xal Td^ ixioroXd^ f^oOat t&v dhcoordXciiv • . • Iv 'cal^ fepoiiivoct^ 
ImoToXat^ 

The positive evidence that Origen counted James as a "disputed" 
book, and had scruples about including it in his N. T., seems to reduce it- 
sdf to an over-hasty infereaoe from Comm. in J oh. xx, 10 od ouyx<^'|]^ 
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fiy &«b tOv iDQcpoEBcxotiivuv xb ntort^ X<^U IpT*^ iwxpdb iarcv, where 
the context shows that there is no implication whatever that any 
class of recognised Christians deliberately rejected James. Zahn's state- 
ment in GnK, i, p. 333 and note i, was correct, and has been unfortu- 
nately modified in Grundriss\ p. 43 ; ^. Gregory, Canon and Text cf the 
New Testament^ 1907, pp. 226/. 

The extant writers of the Greek church contemporary with 
Origen or just after his time made somewhat sparing use of 
James, but there is no reason to think that any of them failed 
to include it in his N. T. The antiquity of the epistle, its 
practical religious and moral usefulness for edification, and the 
growing belief that it was written by the Apostle James (see 
pp.. 43-45) were motives which imited to compel acceptance 
of it. A third-century p^yrus and all Greek copies of the 
Catholic epistles (the earliest of which date from the fourth 
century) contain it, and it is found in the several Egyptian 
versions, which must have followed the custom of Alexandria. 

Frequent use and direct quotation of James, apparently as 
Scripture (i, 11*), are found in the pseudo-clementine Epistolae 
ad virgineSy probably written in Palestine or southern S3rria in 
the early decades of the third century. In the same century 
perhaps Gr^ory Thaumaturgus* (f c. 270), probably Dion3rsius 
of Alexandria! (f 265), and certainly Methodius of Olympus^ 
(t c. 311) show acquaintance with James. 

In the fourth century the evidence increases. Eusebius uses 
the epistle freely ,§ and it seems to have formed part of his N. T. 
The fifty copies of the N. T. made imder his direction by or- 
der of the Emperor Constantine no doubt included the seven 
Catholic epistles, and we may assimie that this was true also 
of the copies prepared by Pamphilus (f 309). The statement 
of Eusebius that some did not accept James is to be imderstood 
of the Syrians. 

• Westoott, CNT\, p. 392. 

t Hamack, DU ifberii^tmng wtd der Bsttand der wrckfis&khm LUUrolMr his EusAim, 
<8q3> PP* 4i9t 4^1 /• > Baidenhewer, GtsckiekU dtr aUkifchlkkm IMtentur, ii, p. 175 ; Mdnerts, 
Jakt^tuAH^t p. 1 1 a. 

tLdpoldt, CnKt i, p. 950; Bonwetach, "Die Theologie von Methodias von Olsrmpos," 
in Ahkandl. der kgl. Ges, dsr WissmscJu^ttn m QftHngm, fkU.-kiA. Klasst, N. F. vli, x, 1903, 
p. 142 ; and Methodius von Olympus^ I. Sckrifien^ z8gz, k>> agz, 293. 

f Westoott, CNT^, p. 432. 
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Hist. ecd. u, 23** Toioura xal Td xord 'Idxu^v 06 4 xpc&xi] tAv 6vo(Aat- 
l^Ofiivuv xoOoXtxAy IxioroXiov tlvai XiYeToii * Corlov 8^ &k voOcOrcac i«iv, 
od xoXXol Youv xAv xoeXatAv a(tvri^ i(ivi2|i6vtu9Qcy. d>q o68i tf^f Xcfo- 
(livi}^ 'Io6da, (iift^ xal aOx^^ oQaT)<; t£^v ixrd Xtf o(iivb>v xotSoXtxAv - SpuiK 
d' ToiMV yuA xa(txaq \tMzdi t&v Xotxtiv iv xXe^ac^ dt8ixioa(cu(iiva( Ix- 
xXi]9(acc. 

Ibid, m, 35* T6y d' dwiXtYopiiyuv, Yvup^tAoiv 9' odv S^mik toI; xoXXoI?, 4 
XiY0(Uvi2 'lonu^ou ^igtma xal 4 'Io6da i) ti Ilirpou l%uxi^ ixtoroX^ xal 4 
6vo(Ucl^O(iivir2 deuT^pa xal Tp(n] 'Iiiidwou. 

From Eusebius's statements a knowledge of these ancient doubts 
about James was kept alive among Greek scholars through the Middle 
Ages; cf,, for instance, in the fourteenth century, Nicephorus Callistus, 
Hist. ecd. ii, 46. . 

The Catalogus Claronumtanus (Ms. of sixth century ; the list 
is believed to have been composed in Alexandria in the fourth 
century) includes it, as do the lists of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Amphilochius, 
and Chrysostom.* In many of these writers quotations or allu- 
sions are also found, f 

To these witnesses may be added Macarius of Egypt (t 391), 
the so-called 60th canon of the Coimcil of Laodicea (fourth or 
fifth century), and from the fifth century Cyril of Alexandria, 
Isidore of Pelusium, Hesychius of Jerusalem, Marcus Eremita, 
Eusebius of Alexandria.]! 

The acceptance of James in the Greek church (not including 
certain Greek-speaking Syrians) is thus unbroken from the time 
of Origen, when the book first emerges into the light of history. 
Before the year 400 knowledge of it is attested for Alexandria, 
Palestine, C3^rus, Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 

The Armenian Chusch. The Armenian N. T., in the only form 
known to us, was made to correspond to Greek Mss. brought from 
Constantinople after 431, and hence includes James with the other 
Catholic epistles; see the full references to Armenian writers of the 
fifth century given by Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, pp. 185-189. 
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Enthalius" induded James and the other Catholic epistles in his edition; cf, J. A. 
Robinson, Eulkaliana (TS, iii, 3), 189s, p. 27. 

t The reference to Basil given by Westcott. CNT\ p. 454, is to the ConstthOiones monasHco^t 
which are probably not genuine. The resemblances in the passages from the Clementine 
Homilies dted by Mayor*, pp. Ixzxiii /., are inadequate to show acquaintance with Jamca. 
Gregory of Nyssa nowhere alludes to James. 

X For references to James in Greek writeiB of the fifth century, see Meinerts, JakotmtM^, 
pp. 159/. 163-165, 177/. 
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§ 3. The Syrian Chuxch. 

W. Bauer, Der Aposiolos der Syrer, 1903 ; Zahn, ''Das Neue Testa- 
ment Theodora von Mopsvestia nnd der uraprtingliche E^on der 
Syrer/' in Neue Kirckliche ZeUsckrift, zi, 1900, pp. 788-806. 

The history of the epistle among the Syrians is very different, 
but shows the gradual effect of the influence of Greek learned 
authority. The earliest translation of James into Syriac was 
that of c. 412 in the Peshitto version, which included also 
I Peter and i John. Previous to that time none of the Catholic 
epistles had gained complete acceptance into the Syrian canon. 

Zahn, GnKf i, pp. 373-375- Cf. Dod. Addai, 46. The Syrian canon 
published from a ninth-century Ms. by Mra. A. S. Lewis, Studia Sina- 
Uica, i, 1894, pp. 11-14, is believed to have been composed about 400 
A.D. ; it includes the four Gospeb, Acts, and the epistles of Paul (with 
Hebrews and perhaps 3 Corinthians), but expressly excludes aU the 
Catholic epistles as well as the Apocalypse. 

Hence Aphraates {c. 345) and the genuine works of Ephraem 
(t378) show no trace of acquaintance with James, and no clear 
trace is found in the scant remains of other literature in the 
Syriac tongue down to the great division of the S3nian church 
after the Council of Chalcedon (451). 

So Burkitt, ''Text und Versions," in EB, iv, 1903, col. 5004, note; cj. 
also Westcott, CNT'^^ P* 45^; JiUicher, EinleUung*, p. 490; and Bur- 
kitt, S. Ephraim's Quotations from the Gospd (TS, vii, 2), 1901. The 
contraiy statements of Zahn, Grundris^, p. 53 (altered in 2d ed.), and 
of J. A. Bewer, ''The History of the New Testament Canon in the 
S3rrian Church," in American Journal of Theology^ iv, 1900, p. 349, are 
founded on the evidence adduced in the "Scriptural Index" in J. H. 
Hill, Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem the Syrian, 
1896. But in so far as the references to James there collected are drawn 
from works preserved only in Greek or Latin, they are worthless (cf. 
Zahn, Porschungen, i, p. 46) ; and the remainder, fotmd in Syriac works, 
are shown by Bauer, op. cit. pp. 42-47, to be in every case inadequate 
to prove use of James. Bauer himself, p. 48, has added two instances 
of possible use, only one of which, however, deserves consideration, the 
phrase "father of lights," abba d* nahtrCf found in Opera, v, col. 489. 
The "Polemic Sermon," No. 23, in which this occurs is xmdoubtedly 
genuine, but the context contains no hint of the passage in James, and 
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the allusion is not clear enough to permit any inference whatever. 
Bauer, pp. 52/., has gone too far in saying that Ephraem probably 
knew James, and has tmfortunately been followed here by Leipoldt, 
GnK, i, p. 245. 

The resemblance to Jas. 3" (Peshitto) in Isaac of Antioch (fc. 460), 
ed. Bickell, i, 1873, p. 132, pointed out by Bauer, p. 53, perhaps is 
due to acquaintance with James, but may be accidental. 

In the Doctrine of the ApostUs, published by Cureton and Wright, 
Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 32, there is a singular reference to "what 
James had written from Jerusalem." If the document is from the 
fourth century (Hamack, Ueberlirferung und Besiand der dUckrisU. Lit- 
teratur, p. 535) this might form an exception to the above statement 
See Wcstcott, CNT', p. 251. 

Even among Greek-speaking members of the midivided Syr- 
ian church, a considerable group did not recognise James as a 
part of the N. T. The most notable of these is the Antio- 
chian, Theodore of Mopsuestia* (t c. 429), who accepted no one 
of the Catholic epistles. The same may have been the attitude 
of Titus of Bostra (fc. 371), and was probably that of Severi- 
anus of Gabala (c. 400, a Syrian by birth), and of the author 
of the Apostolic ConstUiUions, 

In one passage, Pseudo-Ignatius, PhUipp. 11 «^ mipdet^t^ xhv 
dhcsCpooTov, the author of the Apostolic Constitutions perhaps betrays 
his knowledge of Jas. i^*. Apart, however, from this possible allusion 
to James, this writer shows acquaintance with no Catholic epistle except 
I Peter, and in his use of z Peter nowhere indicates that it was a part 
of his N. T. ; (f, Bauer, op, cit. pp. 61 /. 

In later centuries, too, there is adequate evidence that by 
many of the leaders of the Nestorians in Eastern Syria James 
was not accepted, although they used the Peshitto. In 545 
Paul of Nisibis, lecturing at Constantinople but doubtless rep- 
resenting accurately the opinion of the school of Nisibis, attrib- 
uted full canonidty only to i Peter and i John, and classed 
James with the antilegomena.t So Cosmas Indicopleustes 
{c. S4S)y ^ho 1^ become acquainted with East Syrian theo- 

*Baiier» op. cit. pp. 53-58; Zahn, "Das Neae Testament Theodon," in NKZ, zi, xgoo. 
pp. 788-793- 

t Junflina, InsHMa regtOofia dmnae Ugis, i,6; see Westoott, CNT\ pp. 553/.; H. KUm. 
Tktodof Mil MofnusHa und Jumttm Afrkanus als Estgttim, z88o. 
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logians, says that there are various views about the Catholic 
epistles, and that some reject all of them; but it is not clear 
that he refers to contemporaries.* In the eighth century The- 
odore bar-Koni, the Nestorian, apparently rejected all the 
Catholic epistles.t About 825 Isho'dad, bishop of ELaditha on 
the Tigris, refers to others besides Theodore who reject all the 
Catholic epistles, and may have in mind contemporaries of his 
own4 In the preface to the Catholic epistles by the Jacobite 
scholar, Bar-Hebraeus (1226-86), the doubts about James, 
I Peter, and i John are mentioned (although Bar-Hebrasus 
himself accepted those epistles), and this preface is found in- 
cluded in Syriac N. T. Mss. as late as the fifteenth century. 

M. Klamroth, Gregorii AbtdfaragH Bar Ebkraya in actus et episivlas 
caihdicas adnoUUiones, Gdttingen, 1878. This preface of Bar-Hebneus, 
which b itself perhaps based partly on the statement of Isho*dad, is 
found : 

(i) in part in the well-known Amsterdam Ms. (Library of the Fra- 
ternity of the Remonstrants, no. 184) of 1470 from Mardin (Gregory, 
Prolegomena, p. 836, no. 65), which contains the two pseudo-clementine 
epistles on virginity; cf, Wetstein, Duae epistolae 5. CUmeniis, 1752, 
pp. 407/. 

(2) in a Ms. now or formerly belonging to Robert S. Williams, of 
Utica, N. Y. (Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 845, no. 12) described by I. H. 
Hall, ''A Syriac Manuscript with the Antilegomena Epistles," in Journal 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 1884, pp. 37-49. 
This Ms. is dated 147 1, and probably came likewise from near Mardin. 

In the latter Ms. the preface nms as follows (Hall, /. c, p. 41} : 

"Three Catholic, that is. General, epistles were translated into Syriac 
from the beginning : one of James, the brother of our Lord, who was 
bishop in Jerusalem, and wrote to the believing people that were scat- 
tered in every place of captivities and persecutions, and to them was 
directed this first epistle; and the second, of Peter; and the third, of 
John. But men have doubted about them, because they were not like 
the [proper] style of speech, and because they were not written to any 
one person or people. But Eusebius assures [us] that they are theirs." 

On the other hand, after about 350 the movement to adopt 
some at least of the seven Catholic epistles recognised by the 

• Zafan, GnK, ii, pp. 330^33. 

t A. Baumstaik, "Die BQcher I-IX des kt0tfii aeakAljdo des Theodoios bar Kdni/' in 
Oriens Chrislianus, i, 1901, pp. X73-17S. 
} Bauer, op, ciL pp. 54/* 
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Greek church is clearly seen among the Western Syrians, both 
of Antioch (where Greek was spoken) and of Edessa.* Thus 
Apollinarius of Laodicea in Syria (t c, 390), whose father, how- 
ever, was a native of Alexandria, is said to have commented on 
James, t Chrysostom (t407) uses James freely, and in the 
so-called Synopsis of Chrysostom, which, whatever its origin, 
correctly represents that writer's views, James is included with 
I Peter and i John {fcal t&p tca0o\uc&v iTrurroXal rpei^). 
Polychronius (t 428), the brother of Theodore of Mopsuestia, in- 
troduces a citation from James as from rU t&v airoarJKoop. 
Theodoret (t c, 457) quotes Jas. 5" and makes at least one other 
allusion.! In Edessa the Peshitto version was made by the 
direction of Rabbula (bishop 411-435), and, in accordance 
with the then current canon of Antioch, it included James, 
I Peter, and i John. 

In the case of Ludan of Antioch (t3ii) it is likely, though it cannot 
be proved, that he accepted James, x Peter, and x John; </. Zahn, 
Crundriss*, p. 54; Hamack, art. ''Ludan der M&rtyrer," in Herzog- 
Hauck, PRE, id, 1903. 

From this time on the position of James in the Monoph3^ite 
branch of the church grew increasingly secure, in accordance 
with the general tendencies of the time. The successive re- 
visions of the Syriac N. T., under Bishop Philoxenus in 508 and 
by Thomas of Heraclea in 616, even brought in the other four 
Catholic epistles and completed in S3nJac the Greek canon 
of seven. The seven are included in the 85th of the apostolic 
canons appended to the Apostolic Constitutions, which is be- 
lieved to have been drawn up in Syria in the early part of the 
fifth century, and, having been translated into S3niac not later 
than 600, became a comer-stone of ecclesiastical law in the 
east.§ To the full Greek canon, with seven Catholic epistles, 
John of Damascus (c. 750) lent the influence of his great au- 
thority. 

* See Bauer, op. eU. pp. 61-68. t See Leipoldt, GnK, !, p. 248. 

X Meinerts, JakobtuMef, p. 179, note z. 

I Zahn, GnK, ii, pp. 180-193 ; H. Achdis, art " Apoetoliscbe Konstitutionen und Kanones," 
in Hecaog-Hauck, PRE, i, 1896. 
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The history of the acceptance of James among the Nestorians 
is not known, but their great scholar Ebed Jesu of Nisibis 
(ti3i8)y in his Catalogue of All the Books of the Churchy in- 
cludes ''three epistles which in every manuscript and language 
are ascribed to Apostles, namely to James and to Peter and to 
John." ♦ 

The history of the epistle in the S3nian church thus clearly 
illiistrates a natural process. At first the canon of the Syrians 
consbted only of the Gospels {i, e. the Diatessaron) and the 
epistles of Paul; but gradually other books were adopted 
from Greek neighbours, and this took place most rapidly in 
the western churches which looked to Antioch and Edessa for 
authoritative judgment. But even among the Antiochians 
James only won its place in the face of long-continued and in- 
fluential opposition, although progress was greatly aided by the 
wide use of the Peshitto. In the parts of Syria remoter from 
Greek influence the adoption of James into the canon was tar- 
dier, and down almost to modem times a vivid recollection was 
preserved of the doubtful position of James, as of the other 
Catholic epistles. 

§ 4. The Western Church. 

The western church shows the same tardiness in the accept- 
ance of James that we have traced among the Syrians ; and here 
again it was the influence of Alexandria that ultimately brought 
the epistle into the Latin canon. Before the middle of the 
fourth century there is no clear trace of any acquaintance with 
James. The Canon of Muratori omits it ; Irenseus makes no 
certain use of it ; Tertullian seems either not to have known it 
or to have rejected it. Among the innumerable quotations of 
Cypnan there is none from James, and Novatian (c. 252), De 
trin. 4, would almost certainly have quoted Jas. i^^ if he had 
known it as a part of Scripture.t A hundred years later (c. 359) 
the African Catalogus Mommsenianus omits James, and it is 
worthy of note that even Ambrose (t 397) never directly quotes 
from it. 

• Wotoott, CNT^, p. 5S7. t Wertcott, CVr», p. 384, note a. 
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The evidence adduced for use by Hippolytus (Zahn, Grundriss*, p. 3i ; 
tf. his earlier and more accurate statement, GnKf i, pp. 325 /.) is wholly 
inadequate. One passage often quoted (Hippol. ed. Lagarde, p. 122) 
is from a ninth-century treatise. The resemblances in the commentary 
on Daniel (Bonwetsch, Studien zu den Kammeniaren Hippolyts (Tezte 
und Untersuchungen, xvi, 3), 1897, p. 26) are too slight to have any 
weight, as are those in the Berlin Griechische chrisUiche SckriftsteUer^ 
Hippolytus, ed. Achelis, vol. i, part ii, 1897, pp. 6, 60/. The possible 
reference to Jas. iS "the word of Jude in his first letter to the twelve 
tribes" {ibid. p. 231), is in a catena-fragment taken from an Arabic 
commentary on the Apocalypse made in the thirteenth century, and, 
wholly apart from the obvious questions of transmission and genuine- 
ness, is too confused and too slight for any affirmation to be founded 
on it (so 2^ahn, GnK^ i, p. 323). 

On Ambrose, cf, Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 128, note 2. It is probable 
that the passage. Expos, evang. Luc. viii, 13, sive Lazarus pauper in 
scBculo sed deo diffes, sive aposkMcus aliquis pauper in verba , locuples in 
fide betrays acquaintance with Jas. 2*. The probability is increased 
by the agreement with the version of ff (pauperes saculi, locupletes 
in fide) against the Vulgate {pauperes in hoc mundOf divites in fide). 

The earliest evidence of knowledge of James in the Latin west 
is probably to be found in the Latin translation on which the 
texts of Codex Corbeiensis, the pseudo-augustinian Speculum, 
and the Vulgate all ultimately rest. This must have been made, 
at latest, by 350 a.d. But in Codex Corbeiensis the epistle is 
included in a collection of patristic tracts, and there is no evi- 
dence that it was a part of any Latin N. T. until a generation 
later.* 

The earliest Latin writer to quote from James is Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, De trin. iv, 8 (written 356-358, during his exile in Asia 
Minor and the east), who refers to it once only, and then in a 
catena of passages which, he alleges, are misused by the Arians 
in support of their heresy. Since the form of his quotation 
(demtUatio; c/"., however, Prisdllian, Tract, i, p. 26. 21) agrees 
with no known Latin version of James, it is likely that Hilary 
is making his own translation from the Greek. 

" Ambrosiaster" (366-382 ; like Jerome, with whom he seems 
in other ways to have had some relations, a supporter of Da- 
masus) once quotes Jas. 5^, in a form almost identical with 

* Cf. Zahn, GnK, i, pp. s^SS^S' 
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that of the Vulgate.* Prisdllian (375-386), likewise closely 
connected with the east, repeatedly quotes James in a Latin 
translation substantially identical with that of the pseudo-au- 
gustinian Speculum (m).t Philastrius of Brescia (383-391) in- 
cluded James in his canon4 

The Vulgate revision of the epistles, including James, seems 
to have been prepared in 384-385, and wielded invincible au- 
thority.! Jerome also makes many quotations from the epistle 
in his own writings,|| and in 392 wrote as follows: 

De viris UlusHbttSt 2: Jacobus qui appeUatur frater domitU . • . unam 
tantum scripsU episiulam, quae de septem caiholids est, quae d ipsa ab 
alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita adseritur, licet paulaHm tempore pro^ 
cedenie obtinuerit auctoritatem. 

The canon of Rufinus (c. 404)** included Jacobi frairis domini 
a apostoli unam, as would be expected from the many refer- 
ences to James in similar terms found in his translations of the 
ex^etical works of Origen. Chromatins of Aquileia (f 406), 
the intimate friend of both Jerome and Rufinus, quotes James 
with a text closely like that of Codex Corbeiensis (flf).tt 

Augustine (354-430) is the first African to make use of the 
Epistle of James, tt He adopted exactly the canon of Jerome, 
and under his influence this list of books was established, prob- 
ably by the Coimdl of Hippo in 393 and the "third" Coun- 
dl of Carthage in 397, certainly by the Council of Carthage in 
419.ll The Donatists of this period also accepted the same 
Catholic epistles as the Catholic church. |||| In 405 Pope Inno- 
cent I wrote a letter to Exsuperius, bishop of Toulouse, in which 

* A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster (TS, vii, 4), 1905. PP- 196/.; G. Morin, "Qui est 
rAmbrosiaster ? Solution noavelle," in Rtnm BitUdtOme, vol. zzzi, 19x4, piK z-34. 
t The passages are given in Mayor, pp. 5-23. X Ear. Izzxviii. 

I The Roman synod of 382 is a mere assumption to account for the so-called Decrehim 
Gdanamtm, containing a list of the books of the N. T. which was supposed to have proceeded 
from it £. von Dobschatz, Das Decrettim Gdastanum (Texte und Untenuchungen, xzxviii), 
Z9za, has now proved that the Decrelum is a pseudeiugraphic document of the first half of 
the sixth century. 

II Cf. Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 129, and notes. 
** ExposUh in symbdmn aposiolorum, 36. 

ft Tract, in eoang. S. Matt, ix, z ; ziv, 7 ; quoted by Wordsworth, op. ciL p. Z35. 
tt See De doclrina Christiana, ii, za ; <f. Wordsworth, op, dt. p. Z29. Augustine quotes James 
m a Latin version dosdy like the Vulgate, 
Ii Zahn, GnK, U, pp. 344-359- II Ii Westcott, CN'P, p. 4^3. 
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he names these same books as constituting the N. T. Worthy 
of mention is the fact that when, about 544, Cassiodorius had 
a copy of the N. T. prepared, secundum antiquam translationem 
({. e. as it was before the revision by Jerome), this copy included 
James. 

The difference between the Greek and the Latin canon of 
the N. T., which lasted until the end of the foiirth century, is 
nowhere more dearly seen (not even in the case of the Epistie 
to the Hebrews) than in the Epistie of James ; and in the west, 
as in Syria, it seems to have been men acquainted with the 
learning and custom of Alexandria who brought the Epistie 
of James into general use and made it an integral part of the 
N. T. But in the west, unlike Syria, authority promptiy pre- 
vailed, and after the beginning of the fifth century no trace is 
found of any lingering prejudice against James. 

§ 5. Order op the Catholic Epistles.* 

The order in which the Catholic episties were arranged is 
not determinable earlier than Eusebius. His order is probably 
James, Peter, John, Jude ; in any case he put James first. This 
order is that followed by C3ail of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Epi- 
phanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Euthalius, the later Greek lists, 
nearly all Greek Mss., and the Bohairic version. In the Pesh- 
itto a similar order is found, James, i Peter, i John. In a few 
instances from among the Greeks the episties of Peter are put 
first, so, notably, in the 85th apostoUc canon and Codex "^ 
(cent viii or ix). 

In the west before Jerome a different condition is found, 
which reflects the fact that until that time the western church 
did not possess a complete and definitive canon of Catholic 
episties. Nearly always, in honour to the Roman see, Peter 
is put first ; so in the usage of Rufinus, in all three of the codices 
prepared for Cassiodorius, and in the list of the Codex Claro- 
montanus. The place of James varies among the other three 
stations; but there was a tendency to adopt the order Peter, 
John, James, Jude, and this order recurs later from time to 

• Mainly dnim from Zabn, GnK, ii, pp. STS-sSo- 
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time, and is followed in the decree of the Council of Trent of 
April 8, 1546.* 

In the Vulgate, on the other hand, the Greek order, James, 
Peter, John, Jude, was followed, and no Vulgate Ms. is known 
which departs from it The Codex Fuldensis (c. 540 a.d.) con- 
tains an older, pseudo-hieron3mGian, prologue to the Catholic 
epistles, which expressly states that the order of the orthodox 
Greeks differs from that earlier current in Latin Mss. and 
that the Greek order was introduced into Latin usage by 
Jerome. From the Vulgate the Greek order has come into 
the modem English Bible. 

§ 6. Later History. 

Ldpoldt, GnK, ii, 1908, where full citations will be found ; Westcott, 
CNT, part iii, ch. 3 ; S. Berger, La Bible au seizUme sUde^ 1879 ; Mei- 
nertz, Jakobusbriefy 1905, who gives a fuU account of Byzantine and 
mediaeval Latin references ; G. Kawerau, ** Die Schicksale des Jakobus- 
briefes im 16. Jahrhundert/' in Zeitschrifl fiir kirchlichc Wissenschaft 
und kirchliches Leben, x, 1889, pp. 359-370; W. Walther, "Zu Luthers 
Ansicht Uber den Jakobusbrief/' in Theol. Siudien und Kritiken, Ixvi, 
1893, pp. 595-598 ; M. Meinertz, ** Luther's Kritik am Jakobusbriefe 
nach dem Urteile seiner Anh&nger," in Biblische ZeUschrift, iii, 1905, 
pp. 273-286; H. H. Ho worth, "The Origin and Authority of the Bib- 
lical Canon according to the Continental Refonners," in JTS, viii, 
1906-7, pp. 321-365, ix, 1907-8, pp. 188-230; "The Canon of the 
Bible among the Later Reformers," ibid, x,si9o8-9, pp. 182-232. 

After the early part of the fifth century any doubt as to the 
right of James to a place in the canon disappeared from the 
west, and only Isidore of Seville (f 636) so much as refers to 
the ancient doubts, f Li 15 16 the first published edition of 
the Greek Testament in print appeared, with Annotationes by 
its editor Erasmus. In these (p. 601), with clear internal in- 
dication of dependence on the statements of Jerome, Erasmus 
mentions the scruples of antiquity, and adds some reasons of 
his own, drawn from language and style, for doubting whether 
the epistle is from the hands of an apostle.^ Nevertheless, he 
heartily accepts it as a proper part of the canon. 

* Leipoldtf GnK, ii, p. 46. \JH engine etficiomm, i, xa. % See above, p. as. 
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The influence of Erasmus's learning was felt in both the 
Catholic and Protestant camps. On the Catholic side Car- 
dinal Cajetan, who had a knowledge of Jerome at first hand, 
allowed himself in some matters to adopt a criticism more radi- 
cal than that of Erasmus, but in the case of James he was satis- 
fied (1529) with pronoimdng its apostolic authorship uncertain. 
At the Council of Trent these free views were vigorously rep- 
resented, and appeal made to the authority of Jerome, but in 
the decree of April 8, 1546, the Epistle of James was included 
in the list of sacred and canonical Scripture and its author de- 
dared to be an apostle.* 

This action has led to a distinction,t still current in the 
Roman Catholic chiirch, between those books of the Bible 
which, it is believed, have always been accepted (sometimes 
called "proto-canonical")> ^^^ those which only gradually at- 
tained full canonical authority ("deutero-canonical")- To the 
latter dass belongs the Epistle of James. But this is purdy 
an historical classification; no defect of canonidty is held to 
pertain to the "deutero-canonical" books, whether in O. T. or 
N.T. 

On the Protestant side the canonical character of certain 
books, and notably of James, was earnestly contested. The 
doubts raised by the historical learning of Erasmus were strength- 
ened as the reformers imdertook, on the basis of independent 
investigation, to separate the original substance of Christian 
doctrine from its later accretions of tradition. The andent ex- 
ternal evidence from the first four centuries as to the apostolic 
origin of certain books (Hebrews, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
Jude, Revelation) was seen to be by no means uniformly favour- 
able, and the question arose whether such books could be treated 
as safe bases of doctrinal authority. At the same time a new 
criterion of canonidty was introduced by Luther, who classified 
the books of the traditional canon according as they showed fidd- 
ity to the Gospd of Christ ("ChrisUitn predigen und treyben*') as 
he understood it, that is, to the doctrine of salvation by faith, 

'* See above, p. 46. This decree was reaffinned by the Vatican Councfl, April 94, 1870. 
fTbe distinction appears in Siztua Senensis (1566), and was maintained by Bellarmin 
(1586); see Ldpoldt, GnK, pp. 5a/. 
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most dearly expressed in John, Romans, and i Peter (these 
''the true kernel and marrow among all the books")* Luther's 
objection to James is found as early as 1519,* but his judgments 
were most clearly expressed in the first edition of his German 
N. T. (Wittenberg, September, 1522). In the Introduction to 
this he says: 

" In fine, Saint John's Gospel and his first epistle, Saint Paul's epistles, 
especially those to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and Saint Peter's 
first epistle, — these are the books which show thee Christ, and teach 
thee everjrthing that is needful and blessed for thee to know even though 
thou never see or hear any other book or doctrine. Therefore is Saint 
James's epbtle a right strawy epbtle (*eyn rechU straem Epistel'^) in 
comparison with them, for it has no gospel character to it." 

The special preface to James presents his view in detail. He 
values the epistle because it emphasises the Law of God ("GoUis 
gesetz hart treybt"), but denies its apostolic authorship, chiefly 
on the ground that it teaches justification by works. He con- 
dudes: 

" Therefore I will not have it in my Bible in the number of the proper 
chief books, but do not intend thereby to forbid anyone to place and 
exalt it as he pleases, for there is many a good saying in it." 

In printing, Luther separated James, with Jude, Hebrews, and 
Revelation, from the other book of the N. T., putting them at 
the end of the voliune and assigning them no niunbers in his 
table of contents. 

In the first edition of the complete German Bible (1534), the 
section of the Introduction containing the remark that James is 
"a right strawy epistle" was for some reason omitted; but the 
preface to James is not substantially altered, and in many other 
utterances, public and private, and extending through the whole 
period of his life, Luther expressed the same judgment, with 
no lessening of decisiveness or vigour. In the successive issues 

* R is tMoHt s iMthtnoMae super pnposUi&nibMs sms Lipsuu dispuioHs, Weimar ed., voL &, 

I».4a5* 
t The plinse is fotmded on the "wood, hay, stabble" of x Cor. 3", to which Luther also 

aUodes in his pnhct to Hebrews. It means only that the epistle contains much straw, not 

that it is whoDy composed ol it. 
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of the German Bible down to the present day, the order of the 
books of the N. T. remains that of Luther, although since 1603 
it has grown customary to assign numbers to the foiir con- 
tested books with the rest. 

The view held by Luther, that James, in view of its inner 
character, ought not to be given full canonical authority, while 
yet, as a book profitable for edification, it ought not to be utterly 
rejected, is substantially the view of most of the earlier German 
Protestants. Dogmatic and ex^etical yrriters formulated it 
with great variety of shades of emphasis. They frequently 
permitted themselves sharp criticism of the epistle, and ex- 
pressly denied its authority for the establishment of doctrine, 
and to Luther's subjective grounds they added arguments 
drawn from the early history of the canon. Such attacks were 
stimulated afresh by the attempted compromise of the "Augs- 
burg Literim" (1548), in which Jas. 5" was used as authority 
for the sacrament of extreme unction. The most complete 
formal rejection is to be found in the so-called Wtirttemberg 
Confession (1552), in which is contained this article: 

**De sacra scriptura. Sacram scripturam vocamus eos canonicos libros 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti de quorum auctoritate in ecdesia numquam 
dubitatum est." 

This was intended to exclude definitely from the canon the 
seven disputed books, some or all of which were frequently 
designated as "apooypha of the New Testament " or even (as 
in Wolder's Polyglot, Hamburg, 1596) as "non-canonical." 

On the other hand, Luther's jealous personal opponent, 
Carlstadt, in his elaborate investigation of the canonical Scrip- 
tures, while recognising that James and the other disputed books 
are of lesser dignity and value, yet refused to admit that they 
lack full canonical authority. In favour of the Epistle of 
James was also thrown the powerful influence of Mdanchthon, 
who believed that the statements of James about justification 
could be tmderstood in such a way as to escape conflict with 
the doctrines of Paul. 

In the later years of the sixteenth century, with the establish- 
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ment of the stricter doctrine pf inspiration, the doubts about 
the canonical authority of James tended to disappear among 
orthodox Lutherans, and after the year 1600 they are seldom 
heard except from the ranks of the rationalistic and critical 
theologians. The German doctrinal standards do not contain 
lists of the books of the N. T., but the rightfulness of the posi- 
tion of James in the canon was assumed at the date when these 
documents were prepared, and was plainly deemed unassailable. 
The terms "deutero-canonical," *^libri canonici secundi ordinis" 
continued in use for many years, but were emptied of all sub- 
stantial meaning. 

Kawerau, op. cU. p. 369, ''Die Konkordienfonnel mit ihrem Rtlckgang 
auf die Apologie (p. 693) bezdchnet wol den Wendepunkt in der Beur- 
theilung des Jakobusbriefes. Die Inspirationslehre des nachfolgenden 
Dogmatikergeschlechtes h&tte ein kritisches Urtheil nicht mehr ver- 
tragen konnen." 

In the reformed churches outside of Germany Luther's 
principle of discrimination between the different books of the 
N. T. did not meet with favour, and although the ancient 
doubts as to certain books were fully recognised, there seems 
to have been little or no disposition to set up a new canon. 
Zwingli, Calvin, Beza, and their followers all accepted James 
as canonical, although it was admitted that the authorship 
was disputable. The Gallican Confession (1559) and the Belgic 
Confession (1561) include James in their lists of Holy Scripture. 
After this time critics sometimes denied the genuineness and 
apostoUc authorship of books, but they had no idea of altering 
the contents of the traditional N. T. 

In England the early translations show strong Lutheran in- 
fluence.* Tyndale's New Testaments (^525) follow the ar- 
rangement of Luther in putting Hebrews, James, Jude, Revela- 
tion at the end, and giving them no numbers in the table of 
contents. This is in accord with the adoption by Tyndale of 
much matter from Luther's prefaces and with other marks of 
dependence on the German Bible. Tyndale's prologue to James 

* H. H. Howortli, **The Origin and Atttbority of the Biblical Canon in the Anglican Church," 
in JTSt viii, 1906-7, pp. i-4a 
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(1534) alludes to ancient doubts and later objections, but con- 
dudes : "Me thynketh it ought of ryght to be taken for holye 
Scripture," and no movement for rejecting the epistle from the 
canon seems to have arisen in England. 

The Bibles of Coverdale (1535), "Matthew" (1537), and 
Tavemer (1539) likewise preserve the Lutheran order. In the 
Great Bible (1539), published by ecclesiastical authority, the 
Vulgate order of the N. T. books is for the first time foimd in 
an English Bible.* This was naturally followed in the Bishops' 
Bible (1568), and King James's Bible (1611) ; but it had already 
become familiar to the Puritans through the Geneva N. T. 
(1557), in which the oidej of the books, as well as many other 
evidences, shows the transition in English Puritanism from 
Lutheran to Calvinistic influences. 

Dutch, Swiss, Danish, and Swedish Bibles of the sixteenth century 
are known, and even an Icelandic Bible published at Copenhagen in 
1807, which follow Luther's order; cf. Leipoldt, GnK, ii, pp. loi, 104; 
H. H. Howorth, "The Origin and Authority of the Biblical Canon 
according to the Continental Reformers. 11. Luther, Zwingli, Lef^vre, 
and Calvin," in ITS, ix, 1907-8, pp. 188-230, and "The Canon of the 
Bible among the Later Reformers," ibid, x, 1908-9, pp. i83'232. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles (1562) declare (Art. VI) : "All the 
Books of the New Testament, as they are commonly received, 
we do receive, and account them Canonical." The Westmin- 
ster Confession (1647) expressly includes James in the list of 
Scripture. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles are inconsistent, for Art VI also states : "In 
the name of the Holy Scripture we do xmderstand those canonical Books 
of the Old and New Testament of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church." This sentence was taken almost verbatim from the 
WQrttemberg Confession of 1551 (where it was deliberately phrased 
so as to exclude from the canon the seven disputed books), and the con- 
tradiction with the specific statement, quoted above, which follows it 
in the English article was perhaps not noticed. See Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendomy i, p. 628. 

* Coveidale's Latin-English New Testament of 1538 necessarily follows the Vulgate order. 
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IV. COMMENTARIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Mayor*, 1910, ch. 11; M. Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905; 
R. Comely, Historica et critica iniroductio in utriusque Testor- 
mmti libros sacros (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae), vol. i, Inkoduciio 
generalise 1894, pp. 630-763 ; vol. ii, Introductio specialise 1897, 
pp. 686-688 ; J. G. Walch, Bibliotheca theological vol. iv, 1765. 

§ I. PATBISTIC and M£DI£VAL. 

Of patristic and mediaeval commentaries but seven are extant 
and accessible : in Greek, the Catena of Andreas (ed. Cramer) 
and the wrongly named "(Ecumenius"; in Latin, Bede and 
Walafrid Strabo; in Syriac, Isho* Dad, Bar-Salibi, and Bar- 
Hebrseus. 

(a) Greek. 

Clement of Alexandria probably included comments on James 
in his Eypotyposes (see above, pp. 91 /.), but no fragment of 
them has been preserved. 

The numerous passages from Chiysostom in Cramer's Catena of 
Andreas on James (collected in Migne, Pairologia graca, vol. kiv) are 
not fragments of a commentary, but have been identified in nearly 
every case as coming from known writings of Chrysostom; cf. S. 
EEaidacher, "Chrysostomus-Fragmente zu den katholischen Briefen/' 
Zeilschrift fUr kaiholische Theologie, 1902, pp. 190-194. The five pas- 
sages of this catena from Hesychiua of Jerusalem (t433), collected in 
Migne, vol. xdii, and the ten from Cyril of Alexandria (f 444), collected 
in Migne, vol. Izxiv, bear no mark of coming from a commentary on 
James. 

. The Latin work, In epistolas catholicas enarrcUio, ascribed in the Mss. 
to Didymus of Alexandria (t398), includes James, and is probably the 
translation made in the sixth century by Epiphanius Scholasticus for 
Cassiodorius (cf. Cassiodorius, Inst. 8). A large part, however, of the 
work (in James more than halQ consists of extracts of various authorship 
taken from the same Catena of Andreas. The five brief catena-frag- 
ments expressly ascribed to Didymus show no sign of having been 
written for a commentary on the Catholic epistles, and Cassiodorius 
was probably mistaken in attributing such a work to Didymus. 

Bardenhewer, Gesch. d. aUkirchl. LiUeratury iii, pp. 109/. ; E. Kloster- 
mann, JJher des Didymus von Alexandrien in epistolas canonicas enar^ 
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ratio (Texte und Untersuchungen, zxviii), 1905; F. Zoepfl, Didymi 
Alexandrini in episiolas canonicas brevis enarrcUio, Mtinster, 1914. 

The Catena of Andreas was published by J. A. Cramer in 
Catenae gracorum patrum in Novum Testamentumy Oxford, 1844, 
vol. viii (1840) ; cf. von Soden, Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
i, pp. 278/. The catena on the Catholic epistles here published 
has manuscript attestation from the ninth century (Codd. K and 
1895) ; its present form (which includes fragments of Maximus 
Confessor (f 662) is not to be dated earlier than 675. If, how- 
ever, the Enarratio on the Catholic epistles ascribed to Didy- 
mus (as stated above) is in fact the translation referred to 
by Cassiodorius, then the Catena of Andreas, since it imder- 
lies the Enarratio, existed in an earlier form in the sixth cen- 
tury. The Catena is made up of more or less relevant passages 
from many authors, among whom Chrysostom takes by far the 
most prominent place, Cyril of Alexandria standing next. Of 
the earlier writings used by the compiler for the Epistle of 
James no one appears to have been a commentary on the 
epistle. The Catena of Andreas on the Catholic epistles is 
also printed in part by Matthai, SS. apostolorum septem epis- 
tolae catholicae, Riga, 1782, pp. 183-245, and again, substan- 
tially complete, imder the supposition of being a work of 
Euth3anius Zigabenus (ed. Kalogeras, Athens, 1887, vol. ii; 
but cf. p. a). 

An anon3mious commentary on the Catholic epistles (Migne, 
Patrologia grceca, vol. cxix) was ascribed to (Ecumenius, bishop 
of Tricca in Thessaly (c. 600) by the first editor (Donatus, 
Verona, 1532), but without good reason. It is foimd in many 
Mss. of the tenth century and thereafter, and is associated with 
commentaries on Acts and the Pauline epistles, which may or 
may not be from the same hand with that on the Catholic 
epistles but in which the commentary on Paul is certainly not 
by (Earaienius. The work is a continuous interpretation, 
partly based on the Catena of Andreas, and often presenting 
acute and well-phrased exegetical comments. 

Diekamp observes, p. 1056, that this commentary twice calls Basil 
Tbv ^(liTcpov, which seems to imply that the writer was either of the 
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Basilian order or else a Cappadocian from Cscsarea. This seems con- 
clusive against the wholly unsupported guess of Donatus that the 
real (Ecumenius was the author. 

The year 990, formerly given as about the date of the bishop (Ecume- 
nius, was a mere guess of W. Cave. The discovery of the true date 
(c. 600) is due to F. Diekamp, ''Mittheilungen fiber den neuaufgefund- 
enen Commentar des Oekumenius zur Apokalypse," in SiUungsheridUe 
der Akad. d, Wiss, su Berlin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056. 

The commentary on the Catholic epistles printed under the 
name of Theophylact, archbishop of Bulgaria (fl. 1075), is merely 
another text of the commentary of ^'CEcumenius" (Migne, Pa- 
trologia grcBca, vol. cxxv). 

Bardenhewer, art. "Oecumenius," in Wetzer and Welters Ktrcherdexi- 
kon\ 1895 ; A. Ehrhard in Krumbacher, Geschickie der byzatUinischen 
LUteratur*, 1895, pp. 131-135 \ H. von Soden, Schriftm des Neuen Testa- 
merUSf i, 1902, pp. 686-692. 

The scholia printed by Matthaij Riga, 1782, at the foot of his text 
of the Catholic epistles, are drawn from the margin of Cod. 462 (ol. 
101^) of the eleventh century, and appear to be the private notes of 
a devout owner of this copy of the epistles. 

On an (unedited) commentary of Metrophanes of Smyrna (ninth 
century), see Elrumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen LiUenUuf*, pp. 
78/. 132; B. Georgiades in 'ExxXijaiaortxyj 'AXfjOtca, vol. iii, 1882-3. 

(6) Latin. 

Augustine's commentary on James, to which he refers in 
Retract, ii, 32, is lost, but it does not appear to have been an 
important work. 

The only extant Latin commentaries earlier than the thir- 
teenth century are the Expositio of the Venerable Bede (f 735), 
Migne, Pairologia kUina, vol. xdii, and the Glossa ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo (t849), Migne, vol. cxiv, which is in part 
dependent on Bede.* 

Other writers are frequently referred to as if they had written com- 
mentaries on James. But the Complexio of Cassiodorius (t575) on 
James (Migne, vol, Ixx, cols. 1 577-1 580) is only a brief summary of the 
epistle ; the Procftnium of Isidore of Seville (f 636 ; Migne, vol. Ixxxiii, 
col. 178) consists of but four lines; Alulf s industry (eleventh century; 

* On the character and influence of Bede's expositions, see B. GigalskJ, Brtmo, Bisckef wm 
Segni, Abt von Monte CassinOt Milnster, 1898, pp. 2x0^. 
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Migne, vol. Ixxix, cols. 1381-1386) has been devoted merely to selecting 
nine appropriate passages from various works of Gregory the Great 
(t 604). Three homilies of Rabanus Maurus (f 856 ; Migne, vol. ex, 
hom. 34, 40, 42) treat of the Epistle of James, but, doubtless to the 
advantage of his hearers, were not original, since they consist merely 
of blocks copied bodily from the ExposUio of Bede. 

Other pre-reformation Latin commentators on James were 
Martin of Leon (f 1203 ; Migne, vol. cdx), Hugo of St. Cher 
(t 1262), Nicholas of Gorham (f 1295), Nicholas de Lyra 
(t 1340), Gregory of Rimini (f 1358), John Hus (f i4is)> ^^' 
onysius Rickd (f 1471)1 Lanrentius Valla (f i457)« 

(c) Syriac. 

Isho* Dad {c. 850), conunentary on James, i Peter, 1 John, 
. published by Margaret D. Gibson, The Commentaries of Isho 
Dad of MerVf vol. iv (Horae Semiticae, x), 1913, pp. 36/. 

Dionysius Bar-Salibi (fc. 1171), commentary on the Apoc- 
al)^pse. Acts, and Catholic epistles. Corpus scriptorum ckrisH- 
anorum orienialiumy Series syriaca, vol. ci. Bar-Salibi states 
that from earlier commentators he had foimd but brief exposi- 
tions of the Catholic epistles. 

Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus (f 1286), The Store of Mysteries, 
written 1278. The conmientary on James was published by 
M. Klamroth, Gregorii Ahulfaragii Bar Ebhraya in Actus Apos- 
tolorum et Epistolas catholicas adnotationeSy G5ttingen, 1878. 
See J. Gdttsberger, BarhehrHus und seine Scholien zur HeUigen 
Schrift (Biblische Studien, v), 1900. 

§ 2. Modern. 

Since 1500 many conunentaries on James have been written.* 
At the head of the list worthily stands Erasmus, Novum In- 
strumenium omne • . . cum annotationibus, 1516; Paraphrases, 
1521. 

The conaments of the most important of the Roman Catholic 
expositors can be read in J. de la Haye, Biblia magna, Paris, 

* On the history of the detailed ezegesb Huther (in Meyer), '1870, is better than the re- 
vision by Beyxhlagt 'z897* 
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1643, and Biblia maxima^ Paris, 1660; CrUici sacri, London, 
1660 ; M. Poole, Synopsis criticorum, London, 1669-96. Men- 
tion may be specially made of Vatablus (ti547)} whose scho- 
lia, however, as published in CrUici sacriy were deemed to be 
^^dicubi doctrinis calvinianis aspersa^^ and of Est (f 1613), 
Cornelius it Lapide (f 1637), and Calmet (t 1757). 

The chief Roman Catholic commentaries of the nineteenth 
century are those of Bisping, 187 1 ; Schegg, 1883 ; Trenkle, 
1894; Belser, 1909; Meinertz (in Tlllmann's HeUige Schrifl 
des N. r.), 1912. 

An extensive and useful list of the Roman Catholic commentators 
is given by F. S. Trenkle, Der Brief des keiligen Jacobus, 1894, pp. 56/. ; 
see also Comely, Historica d critica itUroductio, vol. i, pp. 691-732; 
vol. li, pp. 687/.; Meinertz, JakobusbrUf, pp. 216-319, 389-311. For 
the names of less noteworthy expositors, see H. Hurter, Nomendator 
liierarius recentioris theologiae catholicae, 1871-S6 (covering the period 
1564- 1 869) ; J. Qu6tif and J. Echard, Scriptores ordinis pradicaicrum 
recensiti, Paris, 1 719-31, especially voL ii, p. 947 (Dominican expositors 
to Z730). 

From Protestant theologians have proceeded innumerable 
commentaries on James. Of the older, Calvin (f 1564), Grotiua 
(ti64s), H. Hammond (ti66o), Bengel (ti7Si), deserve men- 
tion. The essential parts of Grotius and of many minor works 
are to be foimd collected in CrUici sacri, 1660, and Matthew 
Poole's Synopsis crUicorum, 1669-96. In the important ser- 
vice of presenting the illustrative material, H. Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses interpretandae epistolae Jacobi, Bremen, 1739, now a 
rare book,* contains vast but ill-digested collections on many 
passages of the epistle; J. J. Wetstein's indispensable Novum 
TestamerUum gracum, 1751-2, which gathers in convenient 
form the stores of previoiis writers, stands with but one later 
rival. M. Schneckenburger's excellent little Annotatio ad epis- 
tolam Jacobij 1832, is still of independent value. The most 
useful modem commentaries are those of J. £. Huther (in 
Meyer), ^1857, '1870; revised, without thoroughgoing altera- 

*A copy, which has been ooorteooaly put at my disposal, is in the libnuy dt Union 
Theological Seminacy, New Yock. 
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tion, by W. Be)rschlag, 'iSgy ; Spitta, Der Brief Jakobus uth 
tersuchi, 1896 ; H. von Soden (in Holtzmann's Hand-Kommen- 
far), '1899 ; Oesterley (in ExposUar^s Greek Testament), 1910 ; 
and especially J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, 11892, 
'1910 (a thesaunis of learned material), and H. Windisch (in 
Lietzmann's Handbuck zum Neuen Testament), 1911. Mayor's 
bibliography gives a very complete list of modem works. 



COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF 

JAMES. 

CHAPTER I. 

Epistolary Salutation (i^. 

1. 0€ov Kal Kvplov 'I);<rot; Kpurrov, "of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ." C/. the similar language of i Tim. i*, 
2 Tim. i\ Tit. i*. In 2 Pet. i\ Tit. 2" 0€ov seems to refer to 
Christ, and this is possible in James, but is made unlikely by 
the absence of the article. Tit. i* SoOXo? deov hir6(rToKvi Si 
^Iffcov Xpurrov seems to be inspired by the same motive as 
Jas. i^ ; both phrases call attention to the fact that the loyalty 
to Christ does not diminish the service due to God. 

Sot)Xo9. In the O. T. "servant" O^J^, BovXa^, Oepdmnv, 

TToZ?) is regularly used for "worshipper" {e. g. Ps. 34") ; and the 
corresponding verb is used also of the worship of heathen gods 
(e. g. 1 Kings 9"). Names compounded with *abd ("servant") 
and the name of God, or of a god, are foimd in Hebrew, and 
were common among the Phoenicians, Aramsans, and Arabs 
{EB, art. "Names," § 37). In particular the prophets are called 
Jahveh's servants (e. g. Amos 3O9 and the term is appUed as a 
title of distinction to such worthies as Moses (e, g. 1 Kings 8^'), 
David (e. g. 2 Sam. 3"), and many others. The "servant of 
Jahveh" of Is. 42-53 presents, however, a different problem, 
and is translated Trafc tcvpiav. 

In the N. T. BovXot is used in the sense of "attached wor- 
shippers" in Lk. 2**, Acts 4'' 16", Rev. i*. Paul describes him- 
self as SovXo^ *If)<rov Xpurrov in the address of Romans (Rom. 
i^) and (with the inclusion of Timothy) in Philippians (Phil. 
I* SoOXot X/I.), and a similar expression is found in Jude vs.* 
and 2 Pet. i*; cf. Tit. i* BovXo^ deov. It is not a term of 
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special humility, nor is it to be understood as involving a claim 
to the rank of a prophet or distinguished leader. The writer 
simply declares himself to belong to Christ as his worshipper, 
and so conmiends himself to readers who are also Christians. 
Note that Paul uses this form of description in the address of 
Romans and PhiUppians only, two epistles in which he is con- 
sciously striving to avoid the assumption of personal authority 
and to emphasise the give and take of an equal comradeship 
in faith. 

The immediate origin of this use of BouXo^ is Semitic A few Greek 
analogies are collected in Eisner, OhsenaUones sacrae, 1720, on Acts 
16" ; cf. Reitzenstein, Hellenist. Mysterienreligianen, 1910, pp. 66, 78. 
The use of SouXo^ has no bearing on the question of the identity of the 
author. 

Tat9 Sa)S€ica <f}v\(u^, the Christian church conceived as the 
true Israel, inheriting the rights of the andent people of God. 

The conception of the tribes of the Hebrew people as twelve in num- 
ber, both at first in the nomadic and later in the settled condition, arose 
very early, but seems at all times to have been a theory rather than a 
fact of observation. It may have had an astronomical origin, like 
some other sacred uses of the number twelve. In Canaan the tribes 
came to indicate mainly a territorial division, although the theory of 
an original hereditary classification was maintained. In and after the 
exile much stress was laid on the idea of the twelve tribes, as is to be 
observed in the pictures of the past presented by the priest code and 
the writings of the chronicler, as well as in Ezekiel's ideal state (e. g. 
Gen. ss**-**. Num. 2, Ezra 6", Ezek. 48»-». «•-«•). 

In later Jewish literature they are frequently referred to. Faithful 
Israelites within and without Palestine claimed and valued their mem- 
bership in a tribe {Tobit, Tob. i>; Judith, Jud. 8*; Anna, Lk. a*«; 
Paul, Rom. 11', Phil. 3* ; cf. Letter of Aristeas, H 32, 39, 46, 47-59, six 
scholars d^' ixison}? 9uX^(;)* The *' twelve tribes" denoted the whole 
commonweaUh of Israel, and a strong sentiment was associated with 
the phrase. Cf. Ecdus. 44** ; Ass. Mos. 2«'* ; Apoc. Baruch i* 62> 63* 
64S 77« 78« 84>; Acts 26' xh 8(i>8cx«i9uXov V£>v; on Test. XII Patr. 
Benj. 9«, cf. Charles, in HDB, "Testaments of the XII Patriarchs"; 
the conception is implied in the plan of the Testaments. In Clem. Rom. 
31^ 55* the emphasis on the salvation of the whole Jewish nation resi- 
dent in various parts of the dominions of Ahasuerus is unmistakable. 

The reunion of the twelve tribes in Palestine was a part of the Jew- 
ish Messianic hope. See references in Schdrer, GJV\ ii, pp. 537 /. 
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This aspect of the hope is suggested in Orac SibyO. ii, 171 ipfbta 
$4 SexdEfuXo^ dhc* dvGtToX(i]<; "kxhq f^i (of uncertain date and origin), 
(f, iii, 249, Xab^ b ItaUnukfuXo^. The expectation lies at the basis 
of Mt. 19*', and appears again in the eschatological sealing of twelve 
thousand from each tribe in Rev. y* '•, and in the twelve gates of the 
twelve tribes in Rev. 21" '-, where, however, the conception and phra- 
seology are derived from Ezek. 4$^**. 

The term "twelve tribes" thus stands for the integrUy of the 
nation Israd, as it once actually existed, and as it still abides in 
idea and spiritual fellowship and common hope. 

The precise designation "the twelve tribes," al Sc&Sexa ^uXocf, is found 
only a few times in the O. T., Ex. 24^ 28*1 391^; 'Josh. 4>; cf. Ecdus. 
44*<. More common, and mth essentially the same meaning, are 
"the tribes," al 9uXa{, and "all the tribes," xiSoGct aX ff^XxL To all 
these expressions, which give the sense of "all Israel," «dc<; lapacfjX (cf. 
Ezra 6"), a limiting genitive is always added imless it is clearly implied 
in the immediate context This is usually "of Israel" (Ex. 24*), but 
other genitives occur: "of the children of Israel" (Ezek. 47") » ''of 
Jacob" (Ecclus. 48"), "thy" (Deut. i8«), "your" Qosh. 23*), "their" 
(Ezek. 45*), "the Lord's" (Ps. 122O, "of thine inheritance" ffs. 63"). 
, The same rule, that a genitive of nearer definition is necessary, holds 
good in later usage. Thus Acts 26' xh 8(i>dex<&9uXov &(mjv, Rev. 7^ 
h. iB&wiiq 9uX^<; ulc&v 'IdpotfiX, 21", Clem. Rom. 55*, Protevangelium 
Jacobi, i^' '. Cf, the similar expressions resulting from the familiar 
barbarism of the LXX by which oxijxTpov (d^0 is used for 90X4, 
Test. Xn Patr. Nephih. 5 Tdb 8<&dcxa ox^xrpa tou lapod^X, Clem. Rom. 
31^ Tb 8(i>dcx^coxi)xt^v ToD 'lapo^X. 

The only known cases where an expression like a\ S<&5exa 9uXa{ is 
used by itself of the nation Israel are the passages Orac. Sibyll. ii, 171 
dexi9uXo( dhc^ dvacToX(Y}<; Xac6<;, and iii, 249 Xab^ 6 8(i>8<x/dc9uXo<;. These 
are highly poetical allusions, and do not point to any common prose 
usage at variance with the rule. See Zahn, EinUUung, i, § 3, 
note 4. 

The Christian church, according to the fundamental and uni- 
versal N. T. view, stands as the successor of the Jewish iKkkfjaCa. 

Cf. Mt. 16'*, where (&ou t^v hoLkruaiaof seems to be used in contrast 
with the hxkrfiia (Snj^) 'coo lapoc^X, Mt. 21", i Pet. 2* Wvog diftov, 
Xab{ slg «8piico(i)atv. Gal. 3''** *' 6>* xbv 'IjporfjX toD Osou (in contrast 
to which cf, 1 Cor. 10" xbv 'laporfjX xorrd a&pifa), PhQ. 3' fKuT^ ydtp h\uv 
4 xtptT0(&4 ((/. CoL 2>> Iv T^ ireptTO(l.|) TOG XpCOTOG). 
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Hence the attributes of the nation Israel may be applied 
directly to the church. C/. Gal. 3^-', where descent from 
Abraham is so ascribed to all believers, Col. 2", etc. This is 
one of the fundamental thoughts of Luke and Acts; as well as 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where everything pertaining to 
the old national religion is shown to belong also (only in the 
reality, not the shadow) to the new religion. So Barn. 4'» " '•, 
where the covenant is shown to belong to the new people. See 
Zahn, Einleitung, i, § 3, note 9. The conception of the new 
Israel as made up of a symbolical twelve tribes is in accord with 
this underlying principle of the apostolic age and presents in 
itself no difficulty. Rev. 21", where no thought of any Jewish- 
Christian particularism is present, approaches closely to such 
a use. The positive reasons for assiuning this meaning are dis- 
cussed below. 

A symbolical use of Sc&Scxa ^Tjxi somewhat different from that of 
Jas. i^ is found in Hennas, Sim. ix, 17, where of twelve mountains, from 
which come the stones used to build a tower (i, e, the church), it is 
said: 8(58exae ^\iKai slacv al xoroixouaatc SXov xbv x6ayiov. To them the 
Son of God has been preached through the apostles, while these twelve 
tribes are themselves further explained as 8<&88xa iOw} with highly 
diverse characteristics. Here the twelve tribes, or nations, plainly 
signify all the nations of the world. The imusual designation is doubt- 
less chosen in order to indicate that as these have now become the field 
of God's redemptive activity, they have come into the place of the 
twelve tribes of the children of Israel. The whole world is the new 
do>8«xd9uXov of the Qiristian dispensation. 

iv ry huunropa. Buunropd means " scattering, " " dispersion " 
(either act or state) ; cf. Jer. 15^, Dan. 12* (LXX), Test. XII 
Patr. Asher, 7, i Pet. i*. Hence, with the article, ij Buunropd 
is used concretely of the Jews so dispersed, or even of the dis- 
tricts in which they were dispersed. Thus Deut. 30*, Neh. i*, 
Judith s*', Jn. 7'*, of either the dispersed or the land of 
dispersion; Ps. 147*, Is. 49', 2 Mace, i", Ps. Sol. 8**, of the 
dispersed. Here it is more naturally taken of the state of dis- 
persion, although the other view is possible. With the article 
the expression means "in the well-known state of dispersion," 
not merely "in dispersion" in the abstract sense. Cf, Ps. 139, 
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Ht. (C<xL A) and in contrast Jer. 15^ tuunr€p& axnoiy; iv 
Buunropa, Test. XII Patr. Asher, 7 ia-eaOe iv Buunrop^^ 1 Pet 
i^ ixXeKToU irapeinZrifjuoL^ Biaairopa^. 

The noun Siaoxopde (Deut 28**) is used but a few times in the O. T. 
It is not a regular representative of any one Hebrew word, and is never 
used to translate any of the derivatives of nSi. The verb 5(a9mCpii> is 
more common {cf. also the simple omCpco, Zech. 10*), especially in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel ; it represents a number of Hebrew verbs, most fre- 
quently some form of n» (30 times out of 58). 

dcoeaxopxH^ai (in literary use chiefly late, see Lex.) is often used in 
much the same sense as Zwmiptti to refer to the dispersion of Israel, 
but tends to denote more violent action, as the scattering of a dis- 
comfited foe («. g, Ps. 59", Jer. 5i»-")« 8taaxopxi<Jii6«, found but five 
times, remained a descriptive word, and did not attain to the tech- 
nical significance of ZuxamgA. oxopxH^ is less common and weaker; 
oxopxtajA6? is found but once (in Aq. Ssrm. Theod. Jer. 25" ba"]). 

The more common noun to denote the Jewish exile is ixoixfa, in 
eight cases ixotxto^, a word peculiar to LXX {L, and 5.), to which 
corresponds the factitive verb dhcoixH^tcv. The noun means "emi- 
gration," "colony," "body of colonists," with a range of meaning 
parallel to that of dtaoxopd ; it is used as a technical term to denote 
the captivity or the captives, usually representing nSu, "exile," e. g, 
Ezra 4* ulol xf^^ 4xotx(bt?, Jer. 29'" ** **• ". ixoix(bt seems to be synony- 
mous with {MTotxfot ((jLTcoixta^a Mt. i"), which is less conmion, but 
represents about the same group of Hebrew words. 

«Bpoix£a, "sojourn," "residence as a stranger," is used a few times 
to represent nSu, Ezra 8" ulol xf^<; xapoix(at^, z Esd. 5' Ix xf^q a{x- 
l/uBtkbMlaq tfiq xaEpo(x{ot<;, where the parallel translation of Ezra 2> has 
dxo(x(d(. In Ecdesiasticus prol, xolq h t^ xapotxf?, it is used in the 
same sense. It refers to the "sojourn" from the point of view of the 
land of temporary residence, while itxoixlat refers to the same fact from 
the point of view of the home land from which those sojourning abroad 
are absent. 

aixitakfMjta, "captivity," represents in the main the group of words 
derived from navf. 

T T 

Of the words here considered, alxiuikbioia is obviously the most 
limited in application, referring to the captivity proper; dhcotx(a and 
(ATcoexCa are applicable to any portion, as well as to the whole, of the 
body of Jews residing in foreign parts ; Stooiropde can only be used with 
reference to the general scattering of Jews. Thus the alypakbuola was 
(0. g.) in Babylon ; the Jews in any one place could be called dhcotxfa 
(Jer. 291, etc.) ; while ilj dtaoropde means the scattered state, or the 
scattered section, of the Jewish nation. 
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Thus dtoovopdt, alwa3r8 standing in contrast with the idea of visible 
unity of the nation, calls attention, usually with a certain pathos, to the 
absence of that unity, whereas dhroix(a might refer to a colonisation 
wholly free from such associations. This is especially marked in 2 Mace 
I*' haauy&yccf^ t^v dutoxopdv 4(i^v, IXiuBipcMov to6c 8ouXi6ovtag Iv toi^ 
iOvtotv. Here dncotyJa would have been weak. Accordingly SuEoxopdb is 
the appropriate word in Jas. i^ 

The statement sometimes made (e. g. Carr, Camb, Gk. Test. pp. jdqc, 
10; less unguardedly Edershdm, Life and Times of Jesus of Nasaretk, 
i, pp. 6/. 9; Mayor*, p. czxzvii) that 4 Scaoicop^, ''when used with- 
out any qualifying words," means the Eastern Hebrew-speaking part 
of the dispersion, seems to be wholly without foundation. 

The dispersion of the Jews over the world began through 
capture in war and emigration for trade as early as the ninth 
century B.C. (^. i Kings 20**). The forced emigration of many 
thousands from both the northern and southern kingdom to 
Assyria and Babylonia, the volimtary settlement in the Greek 
period of large numbers of Jews in Alexandria and other Egyp- 
tian cities, and in Cyrenaica, the planting of Jewish conununi- 
ties of traders and peaceful residents in Antioch and other places 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, and the colony of Jews in 
Rome (partly owing its origin to the captives brought thither 
by Pompey in 63 B.C. and afterward liberated), as well as those 
in other cities of Italy, had created by the first centiuy after 
Christ a vast Jewish population dispersed in all parts of the 
civilised world, and perhaps amounting to 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
souls. 

For a representative list of diaspora Jews, cf. Acts a*-^; see also 
Philo, In Pkuxum, 7, and Legal, ad Caium, 36. 

£B, art. ''Dispersion*' (H. Guthe); SchOrer, GJVy §31; Mommsen, 
Provinces of ihe Roman Empire, ch. 11. 

Although perhaps the majority of Jews in the diaspora had 
thus come to reside abroad through voluntary emigration under- 
taken out of motives of private interest, and although, apart 
from occasional disturbances with their neighboiurs and oppres- 
sion from the governments, the situation of the Jews seems to 
have been one of privilege and prosperity, yet the dispersion 
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is uniformly represented by Jewish writers as a grave misfor- 
tune destined to be ended by the divine intervention. 

The cause of this was partly the fact that the first large 
emigration was the forced removal in the captivities, so that 
the tradition became established that exile was an evil, to be 
followed, when the punishment was over, by return (^. Is. 
40^'). This traditional feeling seems to be reflected in Ps. 
Sol. 9* iv iravrl iBvei 17 huunroph rot) ^lapaifK xarh rh ^fia 
Tov Oeov* Xva hueauad^^ Oe^k^ bf r^ Sucauxrvpjf aov hf rat9 
ivoiiUw; flliSaf. But the view was confirmed by the attitude 
of Palestinian Judaism, as it came to lay increasing emphasis 
on a national ritual piurity, which could not be preserved in 
imclean lands, and on a restoration of national glory in Pales- 
tine under the Messiah, in which all faithful Jews would share. 
The dispersion was an evil because it interfered with the con- 
simunation of rh ar/aOit 'lopa^X iv avpoywy^ <f>v\&v (Ps. Sol. 
17^). These ideal interests must have been powerfully rein- 
forced by practical motives springing from the actual danger^ 
observed ever since the beginning of the exile, that Jews ex- 
posed to the corrupting influences of foreign life would relax 
their strictness of morals, indulge in heathen abominations, 
and lose their religion — and their souls. (Ezek. 14^'^,^ Dan. 
i'; note the disappearance of the ten tribes in the Ass3aian 
captivity, attested, e. g., by Jos. AtU. xi, 5'). 

In times of foreign oppression and distress the desire for 
restoration of the dispersed must have been strengthened by 
the sense of weakness felt by the pious community in Palestine 
(the ''poor"), suffering the lack of the help, both moral and 
material, which might be afforded by the return of the Jews 
of the diaspora. It then seemed evident that the glory of 
Israel could be finally manifested only through the concentra- 
tion in the Holy Land of the power and wealth of the sons of 
Israel, now scattered among the nations. So, e. g.j Tob. 13* '•. 

Tofe ScoSe/ca <f}v\a!k rat? hf t^ Buurrropa, For the whole 
phrase there are two possible interpretations : 

(i) "To the dispersed People of God," i.e. the Christian 
church at large; 
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(2) "To the Jews, residing in the dispersion.'' 

Many different applications of these two senses, separately 
or in combination, will be found in the commentaries. The 
second interpretation given above is almost always qualified 
by a limitation to Christian Jews. This suits the general char- 
acter of the epistle, but is in no way suggested by the phrase 
itself, and cannot be regarded as legitimate. 

In this phrase, toZ? iv t§ SuKnropa applies not to a part 
but to the whole of raS^ ScoSeica <l>v\ak, and the only possible 
meaning is that all the twelve tribes are "in the dispersion." 
It is not legitimate, although common in the commentaries, 
to take the phrase as meaning "those tribes (of the twelve) 
which are in the dispersion" (as if it read raU i/c r&v Scl>B€Ka 
<l>v\&v Tcu^ iv 75 huunropa)^ or "those persons from the 
twelve tribes who are residing in the dispersion" (as if roU 
airo T&v B(!>S€Ka if>v\&v Suunrapeunv^ so Ps.-Euthal. in his 
argumeniumy Migne, Patrologia gr(Bca, vol. Ixxxv, col. 676). 

The permissibility of the first interpretation has already 
been shown. According to it the Christian church is here not 
merely designated as the new Israel, but is further described 
hy iv ry hi<unropa as now dispersed in an alien world. For 
the ideas on which this latter conception rests the N. T. fur- 
nishes abundant illustration. It includes, perhaps, the sugges- 
tion of a temporary state with the hope of a future reunion. 

It is simpler to take tocI*; iv t^ Staoxop? thus as a mere further de- 
scription of the church than to suppose (with Zahn, EinleUungf i, p. 
53, and § 3, note 6) that it is added in order specifically to distinguish 
the new twelve tribes (the Christians), which were all in the dispersion, 
from the old (the Jews), which were partly in the home land of Israel. 
Other characteristics would have lain far nearer to hand if this had 
been the direct purpose. 

The new Israel has a heavenly metropolis (Gal. 4** 17 S^ ava> 
*l€poixra\i^fjL . . . rJTi^ iarlv fi'qrrjp 17/iAi/, Heb. 12** irpocr- 
€\rf\v0aT€ 'StUJv Spei koI irdkei deov ^&vto^^ *l€pov<ra\iffi 
hrovpavUp)^ where is the seat of its commonwealth (Phil. 3"). 
But for the present it sojourns in exile, i Pet. i* hcXeKrovs 
irapeiriZripjot,^ huunropw;^ i*^ rov rryi irapot/cUK ifi&v XP^^^^f 
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2" i? trapoCicov^ Koi irapeiriZrifjuov^ ; cf. also Jn. 17**-^'. The 
contrast with the old Israel is explicitly drawn out in Heb. 13^^ 

hri^flTovfiep. 

The idea is intimately coxmected with the phraseology, though not 
with the real meaning, of certain O. T. passages, Ps. 39", tx% xdpocxo^ 
i^& 9t\u ivt^yt xal «apcx(8T2(io{ xoO^s %&ynq ol xocript^ (nou, Ps. xiQ^y 
Lev. 25", I Chron. 29", Gen. 47». 

Hie interpretation of the conception of men as strangers and sojourn- 
ers, given by Philo, De cherub. 34, is not parallel to the Christian idea 
in James, but it shows how the O. T. passages attracted attention and 
could lend themselves to such use. The thought of Hennas, 5m. i, 
resembles Philo, not James. 

In early Christian thought the idea gained great prominence. 
Cf. the classical expression in Ep. ad Diognetum 5 TrarpiBw: 
oUcownv ISCa^j &XX^ Q19 irdpoucoi * fierixpwn Trdvrmv g)9 iroXtrai^ 

Kal Trdvff xmofiAfOwriv 0)9 f Ao* • 'n'a4Ta ^dinj irarpk iariv ain&v^ 
Ka\ iracra irarph ^evt); also 2 Clem. Rom. s*» *• •; and note 
the usage by which the church, or the Christians, in any lo- 
cality are said not to reside but to "sojourn" (irapoucetv) there, 
Polyc. Phil, inscr. t§ hcKkriala rov 0€ov ry Trapoueovay ^tr 
XAnrow; Mart Polyc. inscr.; Euseb. H. e. iv, 23; Ep. eccl. lugd. 
et vienn. in Euseb. H. e. v, i*. 

The emphasis on this mode of thought in later times is famil- 
iar, and reaches its classical expression in the great poem of 
Bemhard of Cluny, De contemptu mundu 

From this usage seems to have arisen the ecclesiastical sense of the 
word icopocxfa, that is, "the body of (Christian) aliens" in any place, 
and so parochial "parish." The earliest cases of this use of the noun 
are Mart. Polyc. inscr.^ Irenaeus in Eus. H. e. v, 24", and Apollonius 
in Eus. H. e. v, 18*. 

iDxpoexCac in the sense of the local body of Christians thus took a 
different turn of meaning from Siooicopd, which in this Catholic epistle 
refers to the whole church ; but the metaphor underlying the derived 
sense is the same in both cases, and up to a certain point the develop- 
ment was parallel. Each takes one side of the meaning of lxxXi)a<a. 
See Ughtfoot, note on Clem. Rom. inscr. 

The words, then, mean 5 " To thai body of Twdve Tribes , the 
new Israel J which has Us cenlre in Heaven, and whose members^ 
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in whatever flace on the earth they may he^ are all equatty away 
Jram home and in the dispersion I ^^ This interpretation implies 
in the writer a mind capable of conceiving clearly and expressing 
tersely a strongly figiurative expression, but that is not too 
much to ascribe to the author of this epistle. Cf. i"- **• *• 
3"y etc. It also assumes that the underlying concq)tion was 
familiar to the readers. 

Of this ''s3anbolical"* interpretation of the address of the 
epistle important recent advocates have been Holtzmann, von 
Soden, JtLlicher, and Zahn. The chief objection brought against 
it is that it is deemed inappropriate to the simple address of a 
letter. "Ryxtj firsty we have here not a real letter sent to a defi- 
nite group of readers, but a literary form for a tract, or diatribe. 
And, secondly y even in a real letter the greeting (as distinguished 
from the outside address intended to guide the carrier) natu- 
rally contains not only expressions of affection but descriptive 
phrases intended to suggest the writer's relations and attitude 
to the person addressed, and to some extent even the thoiights 
with which the letter was to be occupied. This may be seen 
in all the epistles of Paul, and in the epistles of Ignatius, Clem- 
ent of Rome, and Polycarp. The same concern is not absent 
from the greetings and subscriptions of modem letters. 

In opposition to the interpretation here defended, the view of the 
address most widely held adopts the second of the two interpretations 
referred to above, taking xai^ 8(^exa ^uXoel^ as if merely equivalent 
to ToT{ 'Iouda{oc{. The serious grammatical difficulties involved are 
usually ignored. The phrase is then (in part arbitrarily) limited so as 
to mean, "to eztra-palestinian Jewish Christians" (Bejrschlag). In- 
asmuch as the phrase itself is notably unlimited, this exegetical proce- 
dure seems too violent to be permissible. Moreover, if this were the 
meaning, we should expect to find, as we do not, in the epistle itself 
some specific allusion to the distinctive circumstances of readers so 
carefully limited in the address; in fact (see Introduction), the epistle 
best suits conditions in Palestine. This is felt by Beyschlag, who sug- 

* The interpretatioo here defended Is not strictly " symboBcal," for the Christians doubt- 
less believed themselves to be m a real, and not a symbolical, sense the true Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, who had suooeeded by legitimate spiritual inheritance to the title of the People 
of God. Their attitude was not different from that which has, for instance, made the O. T. a 
Christian book, and has often eiEpressed Itself in the chancteristic language of modem Prot* 
estantism. 
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gests, wholly without warrant, that 8(ao«opd may refer to everything 
outside of Jerusalem. 

The various forms of this view of the address, intended to obviate 
one or another of the difficulties under which it laboxurs, require highly 
artificial and improbable hypotheses. No kind of early, or of ingenious, 
dating can bring us to a time when a writer addressing Jewish Chris- 
Ham in distinction from unbelieving Jews would have addressed them 
as ''the twelve tribes," if by the term he meant " the Jews "; and if the 
term is here used for " the People of God," then the limitation to Jewish 
Christians is not contained in it. 

To suppose, on the other hand, a time when Christian believers still 
regarded themselves as full members of the commonwealth of Israel, 
and had not yet broken their social and religious connection with it 
(so, e, g., B. Weiss, EifdeUung\ p. 398) gives no aid whatever in under- 
standing the phrase itself. No time after the crucifixion is known to 
us when a Christian teacher could expect a respectful hearing for a 
didactic tract from both converted and imconverted Jews in the dis- 
persion at large, or would have felt such responsibility forthe general 
moral instruction of all diaspora Jews alike as this writer shows. The 
promptness of the separation of Christians and Jews in the diaspora 
is illustrated by all the mission narratives of Acts. Nor can even the 
unsupported guess of a current limitation of the term 4 Staoxopd to 
Southern Sjrria or Babylonia or elsewhere overcome the difficulty that 
the epistle itself nowhere hints at conditions in any way peculiar to or 
characteristic of any such district. 

On the view of Hamack, that the address was a later addition by a 
different hand, see Introduction, pp. 47/. Under such a view the 
spurious address might have no definite meaning or might have the 
meaning advocated above. Spitta, who takes the phrase in the literal 
sense, "To the Jews in the dispersion," avoids some of the difficulties 
by regarding the epistle as originally Jewish and not Christian, but he 
misses the grammatical structure explained above, and has likewise 
no reason to give for the inexplicable limitation to the diaspora. The 
'< symbolical" interpretation alone will account for that. 

XOilpetv scU. Xiyei (cf. 2 John, w. *•• ") ; the ordinary opening 
salutation of a Greek;letter, like Latin sahdem, shown by the 
countless papyrus letters preserved to have been current in 
Greek letters of all periods ; cf. Acts 15^ 23^^ and examples in 
Deissmann, BibdsPudienj pp. 209-216; Witkowski, Epistolae 
grtBcae prtvaiaey 1907; J. A. Robinson, Ephesians^ 1903, pp. 
276/. ; Milligan, ThessaUmians^ 190S, pp. 127/. See also G. A. 
Gerhard, '^Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des griechischen 
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Briefes," in Philologus^ bdv, 1905, pp. 27-65 ; Dziatzko, "Brief," 
in Pauly-Wissowa, RE; F. Ziemann, De episUdarum gracarum 
formulis soUemnibus (Diss. phil. Halenses, xviii), 191 1. It was 
in common use among Greek-speaking Jews; Esther 16* (=8"), 
I Esd. 6', I Mace. lo'* 12% 2 Mace. !*• ", 3 Mace. 7^ Ep. Arist. 
^41 (ed. Thackeray), (other references in Spitta, ad he). The 
writer does not here show influence from Pauline epistolary 
forms. 

The ordinary greeting of a Hebrew or Aramaic letter seems to have 
resembled, as among other peoples, the salutation of daily life. Thus 
(Aramaic) Dan. 4* (3") Kafc^^.lO^S*^ tlrtv^ ^Ptlv nX-rfixrAtit^, 6««; Ezra 
Ai^ 5' k'^^kcW c{pf|vi] xfiaGE {cf, I Esd. 6' xa{p<ty as a translation of 

the same original). The Peshitto has -^^^ for xa^peiv in Jas. i*. The 

same formulas appear in the three Aramaic circular letters of Rab- 
ban Gamaliel (first or second century after Christ ; texts in G. Dalman, 
Aramiiische Sprachprohen^ 1896 ; preserved in the Mishna, jer. Sanh. iS*' 
and elsewhere) NJtr^ X^^il^, and in the N. T. x^9^<i ^(^^v xal •Wk^ 
xXT]OuyOe(i], i Pet. i*, 2 Pet. i*, Jude 2 IXeo< &(iiv xocl tl^vr^ xal iydhn) 
icXi]OuvOc(ti. In 2 Mace, i* slp^vr^v dfoBi^v and xa^petv are combined, but 
the characteristic N. T. enlargements, e. g, xdptg &iilv xal tl^n^ dhcb 
Oeou xocTpbg -jjiuav xal xup(ou 'Ii)aou XptoroG, Phil, i', i Pet. i* are probably 
not due to a combination of the Greek and Hebrew greetings, but to the 
influence of the priestly benediction. Num. 6 *<-«•; cf, J. C. T. Otto, 
"Ueber den apostolischen Segensgruss," in Jh,J, deuische Theol, 1867, 
pp. 678-697. 

For similar (probably Jewish) expansion cf. the letter to the nine 
and one-half tribes in Apoc. Bar. 78*: "Thus saith Baruch the son of 
Neriah to the brethren carried into captivity: mercy and peace" (c/. 
Gal. 6^')- See Taim, Ei?UeUung, i, § 6, note 7. 

In this general connection the following verses from the epitaph of 
Mdeager, AtUhoL graca, vii, 419 (Brunck, i, p. 37), are worth quoting: 

ASdovif, c( V *EXXt]v, Xalpe, xh VocCixh f pdeoov. 

I. ON CERTAIN RELIGIOUS REALITIES (i^2««). 

The paragraphs of chs. i and 2 are held together by the com- 
mon underlying purpose of denouncing shams and emphasis- 
ing various aspects of reality in religion. (See Introduction, 
supra, pp. 3-5). The first half of this division (i*-") treats of 
matters relating to the development of character, the second 
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half (i^^22*) of topics pertaining to religious instruction and 
public worship. 

2-4. The moral use of Trial. Out of trial comes steadfastness 
and steadfastness makes perfect. 

The epistle begins as a didactic essay, and plunges at once into the 
subject without the introductory paragraph of congratulation, good 
wishes, assurance of prayerful interest in the person addressed, etc., 
which is a characteristic standing feature in Greek letters, both Chris- 
tian and secular ; cf. the papyrus letters referred to above, pp. 127/., to- 
gether with Rom. i» «•, i Cor. i« «•, 2 Cor. i» ••, Eph. i« «•, Phil. i» «•, 
Col. I* «•, I Thess. i« «•, 2 Thess. i» «•, 2 Tim. i» «•, Philem. 4/. i Pet. 
!• ••, 2 Jn. 4^ 3 Jn. 2-4. It is noticeable that those N. T. "epistles" 
which have most the character of literary works rather than letters lack 
this opening paragraph. Thus i Timothy and Titus (which for other 
reasons also are recognised as containing less genuine matter than 2 
Timothy), Hebrews, z John, Jude, Revelation, and perhaps 2 Peter 
(where this purpose, however, may be intended by i * '•). The spurious 
epistles of Plato and others, which are literary pieces and not real let- 
ters, have likewise for the most part nothing corresponding to the open- 
ing paragraph common in letters of daily life. 

2. ircUrav x^P^^- '"'oaav, "all," is here used, not to denote 
strict completeness of extension, but as an intensif3dng adjective, 
in the sense either of "fuU," "supreme" (summus) or (less 
naturally) of "nothing but," "unmixed" {merus, Ger. tauter). 
Cf. Eur. Med. 453, irav icepBo^ ^yov ^r)/uovfJL6n] <l>vy^. 

%&q in the singular means (i) ** every" "every kind of" (fxaoro^, 
xQEVToloO) having this sense only with anarthrous nouns, e. g. Phil. 
4*> idcvToc S^ioy, Mt. 4*' icdcootv v69ov xal x&aacv (JLaXocx^Gry, Col. 4" Iv 
vocvtI OcX't^iocTC ToG 6cou ; 

(2) "whole," "entire" (SXo^, totus). In this sense it is used (a) with 
the article, and in either the attributive or predicate position, Mt. 8*^ 
x&aoi 4 x6Xi^, Acts 20>* thv x&vxa xp6vov ; (b) with anarthrous nouns, 
e, g. Plato, Leges 708 B Suvdiicaaa x6X((;, "a whole city." The rule is 
that the noun lacks the article in cases where without ic&<; it would 
not have had it. 

(3) From this sense of "whole," is derived the meaning "full," 
"complete," and so "utter" (summus). In this sense it is used with 
abstract nouns in cases where the idea of quantity or extension is not 
present, and is found both with and without the article. 

Thus Plato, Leges 646 6 c{<; ^icaooev fauX6Ti2Ta, "into utter degrada- 
tion" Qowett); Leges 952 A xdqQ oxoud^ (ucvOdvftv, "with all (com- 
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plete) zeal"; Respub. 575 Ah vdoD dvocpx^ ««l ^^vo(i.{?, ''in all (com- 
plete) anarchy and lawlessness"; Thuc i, 86* xquitpijT^a vovrl a6ivtCy 
"with full strength," iv, 11* icpoOuiiCqc icdeoi] xP<*H''(voi xa( xapomcXfuo^x^ ; 
Polyb. i, 39* ttg xfioGcv fXOov dhcopfocv, i| Z5* '^^ icdoiK iXoyCocg «Xil^, 
iili 77^ ^ T^ ideal] 9iXoEv6pciMc{q[, iv, 27* ri^g icdoi)^ T^^ xaxoxpGrfpioadvi)^, 
21} 4[7]' '^^ xdcot)^ iXoYcorfa^ lorl orxulov, ''a proof of complete folly"; 
Epict. iii, 5** X^ptv aot Ixu xfioav. 

The Hebrew Ss, whose meanings had a development in general like 
those of %&i, does not appear to have advanced to this usage. 

2 Mace 2*' Tou xup{ou (ircd v&oi)^ IxcctxtCot^ TXtu ycvoiUvou adroit b 
one of the very few cases of this sense in the Apocrypha.* 

In the N. T. this usage is common, especially in Paul, where xftg be- 
comes a favourite intensifying adjective. Thus Acts 4** (uxd xoppijoCa^ 
^^?» 5*' 17" (■^'^ idcai)^ icpoOu(i(ac, 20" 23* xdono ouvtiS'^oet dbfaO^ 
xtxoXfTtupuct, 28'S Rom. 7* 15" «Xt)p<&oa( &iifi<; n&ayiq x>P^^ xal tCptviKi 
I5>«, 2 Cor. z* 8^ idcqQ ovouS^, 9* vfiooy adTdbpxeucv (notice the various 
senses of «&<; exemplified in this verse) 12^*, Eph. 1* iv x&a^ qo^(^ xal 
fpov^occ, 4" 5\ Phil. !• 2" liTcA x4<n)<; x«P^<:i Col. !»-»»• «• h x&trQ 
oo**?! 3"> 2 TTiess. 2»' »•, i Tim, i" and 4* iciiaiy; dico8oxii« 4?co?, 2" 5" 
6S 2 Tim. 4«, Tit. 2" 3*, i Pet. 2" $»•, 2 Pet. i» <ncou8iiv icdwav. In 
some of these instances, as would be expected, it is not easy to decide 
certainly between the meaning "full" and the meaning "each" or 
"every." 

It is evident that this usage is a Greek and not in any degree a Se- 
mitic idiom. This sense is the probable one in Jas. z*. 

(4) Still another use of lOiq is found in cases where the word, throu^ 
its position in the sentence, becomes translatable by "immixed," 
" wholly," " only," tncrus, tafUummado, Ger. lauier. Thus Plato, Phileb. 
27 £, 28 A od fdtg &v ifiovi^ xStv dyacOby (v . . . o65i y' dtv X6xy) xStv xax6v,t 
Protag. 3Z7 B If^ o5v to^tuv rijv Ivavrfocv JExaoorv [65bv IXif^XuOa, "the 
entirely opposite course," Thuc. vi, 37* 4v icdtou xoXe(i(gc ]Six«X(q{ (». e. 
"Sicily which is wholly hostile"), Jos. Ani. iv, 5* 8id lokxn^ Ip^iJiou 
^v, "flowing through nothing but desert." In Prov. zz" ixt6u(L{a{ 
8ixa(uv «&oa dyoO^, the Hebrew t^k, tantummodo, is translated by x&aa,t 
and the sense is "The desire of the righteous is solely good" {i, e. both 
in its character and in its results). 

The Latin omnis is used in this same way, as Cic. N, D, ii, 2Z, nuUa 
in ado necfortuna nee temmias, nee erratio nee varietas inest : contraque 
omnis ordo, Veritas, ratio, constantia. 

This method of heightening the effect of the noun is, in many cases, 
closely akin to the sense discussed under (3) and can be fully distin- 

* Poasibly Eodas. 19" jy vi^ <ro^if is to be redLoned here. 

t This passage from the PkiUbus is spedally significant because war agrees with the predt- 
Gate, not, as the logical analysb might seem to require, with the subject iyfioufi), 
X Hatch and Redpath, 1. 1 . vaf , have overlooked this fact. 
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guished from that only in extreme instances. It is likely that the Greek 
writer was often, i)erhaps usually, not conscious of the distinction which 
our analysis reveals. 

See Schleusner, Lexicon in Nov. Test, s, v, «5<; (Glasgow, 1824, pp. 
358/.); Krttger, Grieckische Sprachlehre fUr Schulen, i, {50, 11, Anm. 
7^x3; also Stephanus, Thesaurus, s. v ic&c (especially ed. Hase and 
Dindorf, Paris, 1831-^5, vol. vi, col. $68). 

Xap<iv "joy," i. e. "occasion of joy" (cf. Lk. 2*®, i Thess. 2"), 
a predicate accusative, the sentence with Urav suggesting the 
real object of riyi^a-aade. 

Probably an allusion is intended to x^fy^^t v.*. The writer 
sets forth one notable source of joy. For similar use of the 
greeting, cf. Tob. 5*® (Cod. t<) elTrev avr^ • x^tpeiv aoi ttoXX^ 
ydvoiTO, Kal aTTOKpiOeU TafielO ehrev ain^* rl fjLoi ft-t tnrdpx'^i 
XaCpeiv; Ps.-Plato,* EpisL viii, 352 B JlXdrcov roi^ Altovo^ 
ouceCovi T6 icaX iralpov; ei irpaTreiv * tt ^&v StavorfdArre^ /uiKurra 
€v irpaTTOtre SvTonf: Treipda-ofuu ravff vfi&v Korh Bvpafup Sie- 

This paronomasia is possible only in Greek, and is a strong aigiunent 
against the theory of a Semitic original. Cf. Zahn, EinleUung, i, $ 6, 
note 6. The Peshitto has (o.^, which obliterates the play on words. 

fiyritraaOe. The aorist is perhaps used because the writer is 
thinking of each special case of ireipaafiAi. For the distinc- 
tion, often significant, between present and aorist, in commands 
and in prohibitions, see Winer, § 43. 3, § 56. i b, Buttmann, 
§ 139- 6> J- H. Moulton, Prokgomena, pp. 173/. 

aS€\xf>oi fiov. So 2^' " 3*' w. " 512. i» ; a&e7^( alone 4" 
j7, 9. 10. aB€\<f)o( fiov ayairqrol i"- " 2*. 

Like the Hebrew X\^, "brother," a&A^cfe was used by Jews 
(and apparently by Jews alone) to mean "fellow countryman," 
cf. Ex. 2", Deut. is», Judith 7», Tob. 2«, 2 Mace. iS Mt. 5*% 
Acts I3*'. Philo, De cariUUe, 6 (ii, p. 388), explains aSeXcfxh 
as meaning ou /juivov rbv itc r&v ain&v ^vma yov4oDv aXKk koX 
89 ourrhfi tj Kal 6fukf>v\o^ ^, cf. Philo, De septenario, 9 inil, 

* Probably written before the Christian era as a rhetorical ezerdse, perhaps at Athens. 
See Susemihl, Gtsck, d. griich. IMteralmr in der AlexaKdrimeneii, x8g2, ii, pp. 581-585. 
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By Christians the word was used of fdlow members in the 
new Israel, Jn. 2i», Acts i", Rom. i" i6", Eph. 6«S PhiL 
2», Heb. 3", I Pet 5", 2 Pet. i», Rev. i». This usage, charac- 
teristic of the early Christians, is to be deemed a natiu-al out- 
growth of the Jewish usage, doubtless stimulated and confirmed, 
but not originated, by such sayings of Jesus as Mk. 3'', Mt 23', 
cf. Lk. 22*^ It would also be made easier to some Gentile 
Christians through such usages as that of the technical language 
of the Serapeum of Memphis, where aSeXt^ denoted a fellow 
member of the religious community. See Deissmann, Bibd- 
siudien, 1895, pp. 82 /., and the references there given ; also let- 
ters in Witkowski, Epistolae gracae privataey 1907; Moulton and 
Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Test. 1914, s, v. o&X^. 

As an address, aB€\fj)o(, with or without the additional words, 
is common in the O. T., e. g. Judg. i^, i Sam. 30^, i Chron. 
28*, Judith 7", Tob. 7*, cf. Apoc. Bar. 78* 80*; and still more in 
the N. T., e. g. Rom. j\ i Cor. i", i Thess. i*, i Jn. 3"; cf. 
Clem. Rom. i^ 4^, 2 Clem. Rom. i* 10^ 14*, Ign. Epk. 16S 
Hermas, Vis. iii, lo', iv, i*» ', Ep. Bamab. 2*®, and see Good- 
speed's Index palristicus for other references. It is especially 
characteristic of the speeches in Acts, cf. i" 2** 3*' 6' j^ *• 
1^16. M, S8 ij7. IS 22^ 23^* *• • 28"; and it may be suspected 
that it belonged to the homiletical style of the synagogue 
and was brought thence into Christian hortatory language. It 
is a form appropriate to a member of a strictly defined society, 
such as the Jewish or the Christian brotherhood, addressing 
other members whom he recognises as equals. This character 
distinguishes the Christian parenetic literature from the O. T. 
Wisdom-literature. In the latter the conventional form is "My 
son," vU (Prov. i* and passim), or t^ct^i; (Ecclus. 2^ and pas- 
sim), and the situation is conceived to be that of an old man 
bequeathing his accumulated wisdom to his child or pupil. 
Cf. Toy on Prov. i«. 

TTeipaa-fiok, "trials." 

On the uniformly neutral meaning of Hebrew "^3, "try," "test," 
see Driver on Deut. 6>*. This holds for vctpdnA, ictipdl^d), ic8tpaaiJi6^ 
in LXX (including Apocrypha) , except Ecclus. 2^ 33^ 
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In the N. T. (i) the noun m-eipaa/juh, " trial " (which in secular 
writers is known only in Dioscur. Pr(Bf. 5 roi^ hrl r&v rraOAv 
TT&pcLafioiSj '' experiments on diseases")* has clearly the mean- 
ing ''affliction/' that being one of the most common tests of 
character. Lk. 22", Acts 20" /lerii ircLcrrj^ TaireivQ^fHXTvvris 
Kol hcucpwov Kal ireipaan&Vy cf. Ecclus. 2* 33*, Lk. 8" {(f. 
Mk. 4"), Heb. 11", i Pet i«. See E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical 
Greek, pp. 71 /., Hamack, "Zwd Worte Jesu," in Siizungsbe- 
fichie der kgl. Preuss. Akademie, 1907, pp. 942-947, both of whom 
give this meaning to ireipcurfjuk in the Lord's Prayer, Mt 6", 
(2) The whole group of words is used to refer to temptation 
to sin, since that, primarily an assault, is at the same time a 
test. This development of the meaning accords with the secu- 
lar use of TTCcpcMo, ireipd^cD, which may be illustrated from the 
derivative Trctpan^, "pirate," i. e. "attacker." Thus in Jas. 
I** the words are flatly used in the sense "seduce to evil." So 
Mt. 4^ 6" ; the name ireipd^cov for Satan, Mt 4', i Thess. 
3*, r Cor. 7* lo^', I Tim. 6', etc.; cf. the Jewish prayer in Bera- 
choth, 60 b, translated by Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, 
p. 128. That both meanings can be employed by the same 
writer in neighbouring contexts may be illustrated by the use 
of the English "trial" in its several senses. 

Li the passage before us ireipaa-fioi: evidently means " trials," 
i.e. adversities, which befall us from without and against 
our will. According to James (w. "'•) "temptations" spring 
mainly from within and could not be a subject for rejoicing. 
There is no reason, however, to think especially of religious per- 
secution ; what James has in mind is the strain put upon faith 
in Providence and in a good God by the fact that God permits 
his people to fall into distress of various kinds and to be op- 
pressed by grievous poverty. The people here addressed are 
not a missionary outpost among the heathen ; nothing in the 
epistle (not even 2^ and 4^') implies the situation revealed 
by I Pet. 4" *'-. They app>ear to be largely poor and struggling 
people, subject to the hardships of the poor, cf. 1^ 2* *• •. Note 
the prevalent eagerness to have, implied in 4^-'. 

irepiir^atfTe, "fall in with," "encounter," ordinarily used of 
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unwelcome encounters, as with robbers (Lk. lo*^), misfortunes, 
sicknesses (Prov. ii*, 2 Maca 6"); see references in Lezz, 
Wetstein, and Heisen, pp. 258/. 

woucCXoK, "divers." 

The classical and higher literary use employed 'ttoikCXjk in 
senses naturally derived from its original meaning of ''many-col- 
oured," "variegated"; thus it meant "complex," "elaborate," 
"diversified," "intricate," "subtle," "ambiguous," "unstable," 
nearly alwa3rs in contrast with "simple" (Schmidt, Synonymikj 
iv, pp. 361 /.). In classical writers hardly any clear case can 
be found of the looser meaning, "various," "divers," iravTo- 
Bairtk, in which the word appears in later and less cultivated 
use, so Mt 4**, Mk. i**, Lk. 4**, Heb. 2*, i Pet. !•, 3 Mace. 2% 
wouctXcm /cal iroXKai^ i8oic(/jL€ur<K n/uDpCcu^^ 4 Mace. 7^ 17' 
firjT^pa hrrii t^kvcdv hC ewrefieiav iroucika^ ficurdvovi f^'^^XP^ 
Oavdrov yirofulvcurav, 18". Hennas oflFers many cases of this 
meaning ; see Goodspeed, Index, and note especially Mand. iv, 
2' iroXKaX koX iroucCkcu, Mand, x, i* x^paovvrcu, anro r&v 
oKavd&v Koi fiorav&v iroucCh/oVy Sim. vii, 4 0)u/37jvcu iv irdacu^ 
0kCy^€<Ti ttoucCKdu^. So Ep. ad Diogn. 12^ itoucCXjok Kafnrok 
KeKocfATjfiivoi, Mart. Polyc. 2*. 

For non-christian use, cf. Aelian, F. A. ix, 8 Si . . . ttoXXo!? 
Kol itoucCKcus p^o-a/ici^o? fiCov fierafioXak, Synes. Ep. 114. 
The popular weakening of the strict sense of the word, and its 
employment merely to give greater fulness to the phrase, is seen 
at its extreme in 2 Tim. 3', Tit. 3', Heb. i3*, where irouciXo^ seems 
wholly superfluous. The use here in James is probably of 
that general type, with little or no emphasis ; it is less probable 
that the word is used here to intensify the idea of Treipcurfwky 
"trials however various," implying number and severity. 

8. ri SoKCfuop, "test," "proof," here of the act of proving. 
The word more properly refers to the means of testing {tepin^piov, 
cf. Prov. 27" BoK^fuov afyyvpiq), and references in Lex. and 
Mayor), but this does not give an adeqiiate sense here, although 
adopted by Mayor and some older conmientators. 

In the similar passage i Pet. i% -zh Zo%(\i.iov cannot well mean "proof ; 
Zox([Liov is there a neuter adjective from SoK(pk(o? « 86xi(ioc, "proved,'' 
"good." See Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 18971 pp. 86 Jf. 
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In other usage also the word makes a natural advance from 
the idea of "test" to that of "purification" (as with metals) or 
of "training" (as Herodian, ii, lo* So#c//uoi/ Si arparuar&v 
Kcifiaro^ a\X ov Tpv^. 

x^q %(axwi<;] om B* ff syt*^\ The evidence against the words raises 
a bare suspicion that they were added by conformation to i Pet z^ 
To omit them does not alter the general sense. 

The word irCoTK clearly means in James that fundamental 
attitude of the man's soul by virtue of which he belongs to the 
people of God, cf.i^ 2^* *• **. It is taken for granted that the 
natural effect of irecpacfioC is to imperil persistence in faith. 
See Introduction, p. 40. 

KaT€pyd^€T(Uf "works," "achieves"; the force of Kara- is 
"perfective." See Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. m^., Sanday 
on Rom. 7". Cf. Rom. $• ^ ffkCy^v: vTrofioprjv fcaTepyd^crcu, 

lumpf&Xjv^i is found only eleven times in LXX ; while in the N. T., 
apart from this instance and i Pet. 4*, it occurs only in Paul (twenty 
times). 

vrroyuovrjv, "steadfastness," "staying-power," not "patience." 
On the distinction, cf. Lightfoot on Col. i", Trench, Synonyms^ 
liii. 

&xo(iivci>, &«o;jLoy4 have in classical Greek a considerable range of 
meanings springing from the root-meaning "stay" and including 
"endurance,? "firmness," "submission," "patience," etc. 

In the Greek O. T. 6xosxov^ is used chiefly for Hebrew H5iJ9»n)|5n^ 
"hope,^' "expectation," e. g. Ps. 71* txi c^ el ^j fixoptov^ (jiou, x6pw' 
»6pto<; 4 ^^«^<; (LOU Ix yt&aft6q (&ou. So Theodotion, Job 17", trans- 
. lates mpn once by 5«oi«,ovi4, while Aquila repeatedly substitutes 6xo(aov4 
in this sense for IXic{<; of LXX. This meaning is found by some in 
2 Thess. 3*, Rev. i* 3**, but the passages are all capable of different 
explanation. 

In Ecdus. 2" ly** 41* 6xotAov^ occurs in the sense "patience," 38" 
"diligence," 16^' &xo(jiov4v c^ae^ou^, "the constancy of the pious." In 
the last sense &«o(jlov4 and ^xo^jivu are found many times in 4 Maccabees, 
where the virtue of religious constancy in spite of adversity and even 
torture (i7*« r?)v licl Tat<; Paodtvoi? . . . 6«oti.ov^v) is celebrated in the 
great instances of Eleazar and of the mother of the seven sons. It is 
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there associated with MptCa (i" 15M) and xoxoviOcui (9O and is the 
product of iXx{g (17O. C/. Test. XII Patr. Jos, 2^ icoXXdb dro^ dCSiMtv 
i^ &«o|i.oy4 (the whole section is noteworthy), zo* h^Sxt oSv, vlxva (mu, 
«6aa MrcepfdtCcTon f) &ico(&oy4, zo*, Ps. Sol. 2^. 

vTTOfiopij^ meaning "constancy," was thus a virtue highly 
prized by the Jews and frequently exemplified by cases from 
their history beginning with that of Abraham, notably those 
mentioned in 4 Maccabees. It is, indeed, a characteristic 
Jewish virtue of all time, and the Christian emphasis on it is 
a part of the inheritance from Judaism. Chrysostom calls it 
ficuriXi^ T&v aper&v. 

But heathen writers show that the virtue was also admired in the 
Greek and Roman world. The word biroiJiovi^ is hardly ever used for 
the virtue in general (yet cf. Plut. ApopfUh, lacon, Agesil. 2), but it is 
not uncommon with reference to the endurance of specific hardship. 
See the quotations given by Trench, especially Cicero's definition of 
the Roman quality patienHa in De invent, ii, 54 paiientia est honesiatis aut 
utUitatis causa rerum arduarum ac difficUium vduntaria ac diutuma per- 
pessio. 

In the N. T. inrofiovij is chiefly used in this sense of unswerv- 
ing constancy to faith and piety in spite of adversity and suffer- 
ing. Thus Lk. 8" 2 1" & T§ VTTOfwv^ vfi&v icn^eade tA? '^v^A? 
vfA&v, Rom. is^ '•, 2 Pet. i», Heb. 10" 12S Rev. 2«' »• ". The 
noun and its verb occur but rarely in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and not at all in John, but are characteristic of the vocabulary 
of Paul and the apostolic age. i Pet. 2*, where viroiiiiHo is 
twice used in the sense of "endure uncomplainingly and pa- 
tiently," is an exception to the more usual emphasis on loyal 
"firmness." 

In Jas. i' vTTOfJLOvi^ means, then, not "imcomplaining pa- 
tience" (so, e.g., Spitta), nor merely "endurance" as a single 
act or concrete state, but rather that permanent and underlying 
active trait of the sod from which endurance springs — "con- 
stancy," or "steadfastness," thought of as a virtue. Cf. 5", 
where the meaning is the same, and i^^ 

A closely similar thought is found in Rom. 5* '• ical Kav)(i&' 
fu6a hf Tobi ffkiyjteaiVj eZ&frev Urt ^ ffK^y^i^ inrofMv^v Karefh 
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wU oif KaTcuayvvei, It is not necessary, however, to assume 
literary dependence. For the rhetorical figiure of climax, cf. 
i"'-, Rom. 10^*, 2 Pet. I* *•, Wisd. 6" ^' ; see Blass-Debrunner, 
§ 493, for other references. 

On joy in trial, cf. 2 Mace. 6^*-", 4 Mace. 7" 11", Mt. 5" '•, 
Acts s**, I Pet. I*'-; on the whole theory of punishment as 
chastening, cf. Ps. 66wff-, Wisd. ii*, Prov. 3"' ", Judith 8«*-". 
On affliction as a test to be expected in the life of the pious, 
^. Ecclus. 2^-*, Judith 8", i Pet. 4", 2 Tim. 3", 

Spitta's contention that James has in i*-* the case of Abraham al- 
ready in mind is not made out. Abraham was indeed one of the great 
examples of constancy in faith in spite of searching trial, cf. Judith 8**-*^, 

1 Mace. 2»«, Ecclus. 44" 4 Mace. 6"- " 9" 13" i4«» 16" '• 17* i8«. »», 
Jubilees 17, 19, Pirke Aboth, v. 4. But there is no reason whatever 
for assuming in our verse reference to any specific case of constancy. 

4. 8i, "and," not "but." This verse turns to remoter, but 
essential, consequences of 'jreipcurfjtoi. 

ipyov ri^Eiov kx^fo. We must not rest satisfied with 
constancy, but must see that it produces those fiirther fruits 
which make up completeness of character. The thought, here 
very summarily expressed, is the same as in Rom. 5"-, 2 Pet. 
1*-^ For the phrase cf. Jn. 17* ri epyov reT^uSxra^. 

The constancy here referred to is constancy in faith, from 
which completed character may be expected to spring. This 
is closely similar to the characteristic Pauline doctrine of faith 
working itself out (or, made eflEective) in love. Gal. 5", Rom. 
6*-*', </. V. ** vuvl 8k iKevOepcudivTe; airo 7^9 a/iapTia^ . . . 
^€T€ rip KCLfmov vfi&p ek ayuurfjuip. This inclusive and fim- 
damental thought well fits its position at the opening of the tract. 

"To have a perfect work" is taken by many to mean "be perfected," 
in respect either to duration xmtil the end or to other completeness. 
The verse would then urge merely that the constancy which trials pro- 
duce be made by voluntary effort a perfect constancy. 

This is a less natural meaning for the phrase itself, and it gives a 
weaker sense than the interpretation "produce its full and proper 
fruits," which is, moreover, supported by the analogy of Rom. s''-, 

2 Pet. !•-». 
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re^juoi, Koi oX/lKXfipoi. A perfect and complete character is 
recognised as the aim of the whole process. 
reXeio^f "finished," "perfect," is a favomite word of James, 

thus !"• » 3«, Cf. 2« 

The idea of "maturity," "adult growth/' either physical (Heb. s^S 
z Cor. i4«>) or spiritual (z Cor. 2* 13", Col. z*« 4"), does not seem pres- 
ent in James's use, which is rather akin to that of Mt. 5" 19**. 

For the use of riXjeio^^ referring to the natural aim of moral 
effort, the O. T. use of D^ori, "perfect," "innocent," and D^^, 
"perfect," "single-(minded)," laid ample foundation. So DJ^, 
Q**??, of Noah, Gen. 6^; Job i*; Deut. 18", Ps. i8» 37'% 
and often; uhvf, 1 Kings 8*^ 11*. 

A similar Greek use grew out of the simple meaning of the 
word, cf. Philo, Leg, all. ii, 23 (of Moses in contrast to the ordi- 
nary immature man), and other passages quoted by Mayor, 
also the Stoic sayings in Stobseus, AnthoL ii, 7, 11, g, nrcana hk 
rhv koKjov koI ayaObv &vBpa riKeiov €lv<u X^ovai &^ ri firjSe- 
fu&: airoXeiTreaOcu aperffif ii, 7, 5, b 8 (ed. Heeren, ii, p. 117). 
See HDBy "Perfection," and J. Weiss, Erster KoritUherbri^, 
1910, pp. 73-75. 

As rdXeus means "complete" in the sense of "perfect," 
"finished," so oKiKkrjpo^ means "complete in all its parts," 
no part being wanting or inadequate. The distinction is weU 
illustrated by Trench, Synonyms, xxii. oXxlKKrjpo^ is not com- 
mon with a moral application, cf. 4 Mace. 15" t^v eiHT^fieiav 
oKdKkrjpoVj Wisd. 15' oKdKkrfpo^ Succuoavprj, It was custom- 
ary to use the two words together merely to give a fuller 
phrase, as here, cf. Col. 4", rdXeioi xal irerfKripo^prniivoi,. 
Many examples of such use of rikeio^ and oKoKkripo^ in com- 
bination, drawn from Philo, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, etc., 
will be found in Mayor, Trench, Spitta, and Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses, pp. 3i2jf. Compare English "meet and right," 
"good and suJEdent," German ^'klipp und klar,^' etc. 

5-8. Divine aid to this perfectness is gained through Prayer. 
But blessings come only in answer to the prayer of steadfast loy- 
alty in faith. 
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The external connection is made here by XeArercu (v. * Xca- 
7r6fievoi) ; cf, w. ^' * ;^a//5€tv, xapdv^ v. * riXjetov^ riXjetoi^ w. *• • 
airelrto^ etc. The main topic of the section is prayer (not wis- 
dom), the point being that real prayer requires imwavering faith. 
The marked resemblance between these verses and Hermas, 
Mand. ix, shows that behind both lie current homiletical lan- 
guage and ideas. 

6. a'o<f>Ca (cf. Jas. 3"* "• ") is not to be taken in the popular 
Stoic sense of "Science," eirurrrffirf Oeimv Kal avOpamivav xal 
T&v TovTiov alri&v (references in Lightfoot on Col. !•), which 
is reflected in Paul's use, e. g. i Cor. i»» ^ "ISXKrjve: aoff>(av 
^jTovatVy 2*» *• • 3^', and (witii reference to the Christian sub- 
stitute for the world's wisdom) i Cor. i*» 2*'- 3", Eph. i* 3"*, 
Col. 2*yiv ^ elalp irdvr^ oi ffrjcravpol t^9 trw^Uvi icaX yvanreoo^ 
airJ/cfWffMi. It is rather "Wisdom," the supreme and divine 
quality of the soul whereby man knows and practises right- 
eousness.* Of this Hebrew idea of wisdom Solomon was the 
great exemplar,! ^- 2 Chron. i*®-", Wisd. f '• 8^ 9"-", and 
of this Proverbs (e. g. ch. 2, see Toy on Prov. i'-*), Ecclesi- 
asticus {cf. ch. I, especially w. ^*-*, Si""**)> ^^^ ^^ Wisdom 
of Solomon treat. 

Abundant passages in this literature refer to this wisdom as 
coming from God, and him alone, Prov. 2^ Kvptof; SiBonnp 
ao<f>Cav^ Kal airb irpoatimov aurov yv&<rK /cal avuecK^ Ecclus. 
I* iroura a'o<j>(a irapit, Kvplov, 39** • 51", Wisd. 8" 9* irf; airh 
cov ao^la^ airowTTfi ek ovSkv XoyurO'qa'eriu, The basis of the 
passage in James is thoroughly Jewish. 

waatv &&^rro9. God's readiness to give is a motive to 
prayer. 

On the idea of God as ready and desirous to give to aU, 
cf. Ps. 145*'^", Ps. Sol. 4"-", Test. XII Patr. Gad 7«, Philo, 
De cher. 34, Leg. alleg. i, 13 iri c^Xrf&»po9 &V 6 Oeif; x^P^K^oa 
tA arfoBh ircuri icaX Tofe /xiy reXc^t?, Mt. 5*' 7^- ". 

airkSs. Properly means "simply," but here clearly shown 

* The limitation of <ro^^a to the wisdom requisite for the state of mind recommended in 
V. * is not justified. 

t But there is no reason for thinking, with Spitta, that Solomon is in mind in the passage, or 
that in v. ■ vao-iv refers to "all" in contrast to Sobmon alone. 
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by what follows to have a moral sense, '^ graciously/' ^'boun- 
teously," "generously." 

The adverb is found only here in the N. T., but the noun 
airXdrt)^ is not uncommon. In Rom. 12* 6 fJueraBiBoiq h 
dTrXdrrfTi, 2 Cor. 8' 9"* " tJ . . . awXanyTt rrj^ Koivcnfla^ 
ek airrov^, Jos. Aniiq. vii, 13* ttJ? aTrXrfn/TO? /cal t§? fjteyor 
Xoy^vxCcK, it means "liberality," "generosity," "single-minded 
attention to the gift with no thought of self" ; cf, Ecdus. 20", 
"The gift of a fool shall not profit thee ; for his eyes are many 
instead of one" ; also Plut. De adulcU. p. 63 F, to Sk rov saikcuco^ 
Ipyov ovSkv ^€e BCkcuov^ ov^ airXjovv^ ov^ iXjevOepiov. Sanday, 
on Rom. 12®, quotes the important passages from Test. XII 
Patr. Issach. (irepl airT^jArq'm) in which the various qualities 
of the single-minded man are set forth ; note especially Issach. 
3', on generosity, and see also Charles's valuable notes in his 
English translation, 1908, pp. 102-105. 

The adverb airXw itself is used in this sense ("freely," "lib- 
erally") by Hermas, Mand. ii, 4 and 6. 

For various unacceptable senses given to dxXciK here, see Beyschlag, 
and for full references, see Hort, ad loc, 

li^ oveiZC^ovTtyi describes God's giving as full and free, in 
contrast to the meanness which after a benefaction calls it un- 
pleasantly to the mind of the one benefited. That this disa- 
greeable trait of human nature was prominent in ancient times 
is attested, e. g. by Ecdus. 41'* lijerh rh Bovpcu fiif ipeCSi^e^ 
igi6-i8 20**-" {cf. also, for a slightly different aspect, 29"-"), 
Plut. De adtilat, p. 64 A, iraaa oueiSi^ofidinf x^^^ hrayOij^ icaX 
axapifi^ Schol. on Eur. OresU 1238 oveCBrj^ t&v evepyeai&p t^ 
xnrofjLvrjaas ; see further Wetstein and Mayor. 

6. iv Triaret, cf. 5". Explained by firjSh BuucpivJfJbevo^ as 
meaning "in constancy (inrofiovi^) of faith." "Faith" is the 
fundamental religious attitude, not an incidental grace of char- 
acter, and the words mean here more than "in confidence that 
he will receive his request." 6 SuucpivJfji^pof: is a man whose 
all^iance wavers, not one tormented by speculative intellectual 
questionings, which do not fall within James's horizon. This is 
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indicated by v.', which shows (as Beysdilag well remarks) 
that the kind of waverer whom James has in mind fully expects 
to receive some benefit from God. 

Bicucpivdfievo^^ "wavering," "doubting," literally "divided," 
"at variance with one's self"; cf. Mt. 21", Mk. 11", Rom. 
4" {cf. Sanday's note) i4*',Jas. 2*. This sense is found in 
Protev. Jac. 11, Clem. Horn, n, 40 (see the passages in Mayor), 
but has not been pointed out in writings earlier than the N. T. 
For aBuucpiTOi in the corresponding sense, cf, Ign. Troll, i 
tiavoiav aBuucpiTOv hf wro/iov^. In Ign. Magn. 15, Eph. 3, 
Test. XII Patr. Zab. 7', the meaning is not certainly the same 
as here ; see Zahn, Ignatius von AfUiochien^ 1S739 P* 429^ note i. 

On the general thought of the necessity of faith to success 
in prayer, cf. passages mentioned above, those given below on 
^^^hOC^y V. ", and Ecclus. 7*° a*^ 6\iyoyp'ir)(;ij<rff$ iv t§ trpocrev^ 
o-ov, Wisd. I**-, Enoch 91*, Herm. Mand. ix, cutov aZia- 
Tojciw; (see Introduction, p. 89). But the God who would save 
sinners does not reject the prayer of the publican, nor the cry, 
"I believe, help thou mine unbelief." 

'idp explains, and enforces by a figure, the importance of not 
wavering. 

hucev. Not in LXX ; in N. T. only here and i*». 

K>Mi<ovi, "wave of the sea," but with emphasis rather on 
size and extension than on separateness and succession (/n)/ui), 
hence often used in a collective sense. It probably means here 
"the surge of the sea," "the billowing sea"; cf. Lk. 8" hre- 
T^fifjcev T^ avdfitp /cat r^ xKuBiovt rot) vSaro^, Wisd. 14'. 

avefu^ofjidv^, "wind-driven," a very rare word for the clas- 
sical av€fuia>. 

^iTL^ofiipq), "blown," literally, "fanned," from/wTr/?, "fan." 
Adds here nothing essential to the idea of av€fu^ofjS<p. The 
two participles together explain the comparison. 

jwirC^fo is frequently used in secular writers of the action of 
wind on the sea. See the passages quoted in Heisen, p. 444, 
and the full discussion in Hort, ad loc. Cf. the fragment in Dio 
Chrys. Or. 32, p. 368: 

Zri\LO<i dfotocTOV xax6v, 
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Philo, De gig. ii l^obv ydp tw rhp ev elpi^vrf avv€j(7J iriXjefuxv 
avOp&irtoVj ov tearh r^ edvt) Kal x^P^ '^ iriKwi axno fuivov 
awuTrdfJSvov^ aX\A zeal tear oucCa^^ fioKKov Bk Kal Koff iva 
avBpa hccurroVj Kal rbv hf ra'v: 'y^vj(ak oKucrov koX fiapiHf 
j(€ifi&va^ 69 inrh /Suutyrdrr)^ ^pSu; t&v Karh filov irpaiyfiaTrnv 
avappiirl^eraA^ redavfioKev eucorte^^ €? Tt9 ^1^ ;^€t/Li&i^e eviCav xai 
iv KXuBmvi Kv/juuvowrri^ OaXdaarj^ ya\^vr)p a/feiv hvvaroA^ 
and other passages in Wetstein and Mayor. 

The point of comparison in James is the ordinary instability 
of the heaving sea, not the miusual violence of a storm. The 
sentence is made less forcible through the excessive elaboration 
of the figure. For the figure itself, cf. passages quoted above, 
Is. 57*, Ecclus. 33*, 6 inroKpiv6fievo9 iv avnp [sc, v6iMp\ ia^ h 
KaraijiSt ifKolov, Eph. 4" with Robinson's note and refer- 
ences, Jude, v.". Note also the elaborate metaphor of 4 Mace. 
7^-', where the man of steadfast piety is described as a helms- 
man tenax propositi; and see references in Mayor, and Heisen, 

PP-4SI/- 

7. ydp. Introduces a second time, in another and more 

direct form, the reason for v. ••. Cf, Hennas, Sim. 4* Trfi? oSi', 
ifyqaiPj 6 TOiovTO^ Hvarat ri ain^aa^Boi, Trafh rov Kvplov Kal 

TutjSeiv^ fiff BovXevcov r^ Kvphp ; also Jas. 4* and note. 

oUaOto, olfuu is found in N. T. only here and Jn. 21**, 
Phil, i", SokAo having taken its place {cf. Mt. 3* /*^ firffiyrc). 
It is often used, as here, "with collateral notion of wrong judg- 
ment or conceit" (L. and 5.). So in Attic; and cf. Job ii*, 
I Mace. 5", 2 Mace. 5". 

o avOpcyjTOf: ixelvo^, with a suggestion of disapproval, or 
contempt, as Mk. 14*^, Mt. 12**. 

rov KvpCov, i, e, God, cf, v. '. In Paul alwa5rs, or nearly al- 
ways, of Christ, except in quotations. 

8. aviip Biypvxo^, either subject of XiJ/Lt^rerm, making the 
sentence a general statement (WH. teoU, R.V. f»g.), or else in 
apposition with the unexpressed subject (WH. mg. R.V.), which 
it further describes. The latter construction has analogies, 3** * 
4", and yields a much more forcible sense. It underlies the 
punctuation of Cod. B and the rendering of the Peshitto. 
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Hort argues for R.V. mg. on the ground that ixslvoc naturally re- 
fers not to the waverer just mentioned, but to the more remote "man 
that lacketh wisdom." But the phrase is highly effective with refer- 
ence to the peison just described elaborately, and on the other hand it 
is impossible to see why the warning that follows, which is of universal 
application, should be addressed with such special emphasis only to 
"the man that lacketh wisdom/' 

The rendering of A.V. based on the late Vulgate text (not Codd. 
AF)y vjr duplex . . • inconstans est, is still less acceptable. 

ctvijp gives more emphasis to the idea (notice the emphatic 
position) than would be given by B(\^vxo^ alone. The change 
from avdpwTTOf; (v. ^ to avrip is probably merely for the sake of 
variety. Cf. Hermas, Mand. ix, 6 tto? yAp S/^rt^09 aviyp. 

S^-^rvj^o?, "double-minded," "double-souled," f. e. "with soul 
divided between faith and the world" {cf. 4* ^ 4^\Ca rov kJc/jlov 
ixfipa Tov 0€ov icrrlv), "Mr. Fadng-both-ways." 

The word is not found in secular literature nor in UOC or N. T. ex- 
cept here and Jas. 4% but b correctly formed according to the analogy 
of 8ix6you<; (FhQo, De mere, mereir. 4, p. 269), SCfXua^o^ {jhid.\ Ecclus. 
5*)) d<T><^>H'A<i dtxdp^io^, 8(Xo-]foc (i Tim. 3*), Sixp6«cMcoc (Test. XII 
Patr. Aser 2, etc.), Sfo*ro(io{, 5iaf&(iaT0{, etc. It is not at all likely to 
be the coinage of this writer. 

In early Christian writings Sf<I>uxo<; and 5(4>ux^ (see Goodspeed, 
Index) are frequent, occurring in Hermas about forty times, especially 
in Mand. iz; Clem. Rom. 11* (of persons like Lot's wife), 23* x6ppo 
ftv^oOci) if' ^a^'v 4 TP^^ atSn}, Sxou yjkr(ti ' TaXa(icb>po{ clotv ol Zi^Mjfii, 
ol Sioril^ovTt^ Tijv ^I'ux'^v, ol Xiyovreg ' tauTa il^o6oac(uv %aX M tc^ %at- 
Tip(i>v "((aAv, xocl I5o0 Ye7T]pdma(i.cv, xal o6div fKJ.Iv to6tiav auv^i^Tixey (cf. 
Lightfoot, ad he.). In 2 Clem. Rom. 11* the same quotation is given 
as from & xpofijTtxb^ X6')fo<;, which Lightfoot conjectures to be "Eldad 
and Modad." Cf. Didache 4^ Bam. zq* 20^ (dixXoxapd(a), 2 Clem. 
Rom. 19 (8(4»uxfav) ; see Mayor for some later instances. 

A. H. Clough's poem, entitled Dipsychus, has brought the word into 
English. 

The idea so neatly put by d((i»uxo^ has similar expression in a series 
of phrases found in classical Greek, such as ^Ixot Oupibv ixovrt^ (Homer), 
Iy^vto d(x« oA fvQ^uii (Herodotus), etc., all meaning ''be at variance," 
«be in doubt." 

Somewhat closer are the O. T. passages, P5. 12* (11*) iv xap5(qc %a\ h 
%a^(/ff ''with a double heart," z Chron. Z2", Ecclus. z** iv TaaglUqi 
Stooti 2"-" (where "go two ways," and "lose &«opiov4" are parallel, 
and are closely connected with od xtortOcOf Hos. zo*. See also Enoch 
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91 S Mt. 6>^ and Tanchmna on Deut. 26" (quoted by Sch5ttgen), eccB 
scriphira monet IsradUas el dicU ipsis quo tempore preces coram domino 
eJfundatU no habeani duo corda, unum ad deum s. b. aUerum vera ad 
aliam rem. In Test. XII Patr. Aser 3 , Benj. 6 ; a similar thought b as- 
sociated with the idea of the good and the evil ''root" ; see Bousset, 
Rdigion des Judenlums*, pp. 400 /. Classical references are given by 
Wetstein, Mayor, Heisen, p. 475. Singleness of soul was prized in the 
Gentile world (Plato, Epictetus), but the connection of single-minded- 
ness and prayer seems characteristic of Jewish or Christian thought. 
C/. also the verb Zivs&X/ii (especially in Clem. Rom. 23*, above). 

iucaTaaraTO^, "unstable," "unsteady," "fickle," "incon- 
stant," a disparaging predicate applied to 6 huiKpw6n€Po^. 

The word is found in N. T. only here and 3*, in LXX once (Is. 54", 
as paraUel to xancstv^)) Sym. three times ; dxanoaraaCa is found twice in 
LXX, twice in Sym., and five times in N. T. 

The adjective and noun are used to describe character in Polybius, 
vii, 4* (of a youth). 

hf irdacun rak 680U avrov, {. e, his whole conduct is like his 
attitude toward faith. For the Hebraism "ways" in the sense 
of "habitual course of conduct," see Ps. 91" 145", Prov. 3^ 
(irda-avi oBol^ crov), and Prov. passim, Wisd. 2", Ecclus. ii» 
17". "• •*••, Jer. 16", Ezek. f* •, Acts 14", i Cor. 4" ; cf.y.^ 
below, ip Tai9 iropeUu^ avrov. 

The expression dbcardoTQCToc h xdcoat^ xalq &5ol^ aOrou might mean 
^unsettled (tempest-tossed) in all his experiences" with reference to 
the ill effects of such ^i^uxia in actual life. For dauxx&azaxo<; in this 
sense, cf. Is. 54", and for &8o( Ps. 91", Rom. 3^* (where the quotation is 
taken as relating not to conduct but to experience) . This is the view of 
many commentators, ancient and modem, but the sentence seems to 
call for a characterisation of the man rather than a prophecy of his 
fortunes. 

9-11. Poverty no evU and wealth no advantage. 

The writer returns to the ireLpaaiMl of v. *. That these fall 
heavily on the poor man is not an evil for him but an elevation, 
of which he should boast as a privilege. Likewise let the rich 
man boast when brought low by adversity; for riches are 
transitory things, and he should be only glad to lose them in a 
way which conduces to his moral welfare, ^. Lk. 6**-'\ 
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9. fcavxi^Oto^ "boast," over a privil^e or a possession, corre- 
sponding to xapAi; ^yi^a-aa-Oe. The word is used in the O. T. 
of "any proud and exulting joy," and so here (in secular Greek 
it did not have this development), c/". Ecclus. 10** 39', Jer. g*"* 
ToSe 'XJyei Kvpia^ ' fiff tcavxcurdto 6 coffm iv r^ ao<l>ia airrov^ 
teal fi^ Kavxfio'da) 6 iayyph^ iv r^ lo-^yi avroVj teal /m; xav- 
')(aa6<o o TrXovcrto? iv r^ ttXovt^) airov^ aXX If hf rovrtp icav- 
yoKjOfn^ o Kavy&iievo^^ awkip Kal yipaxrKetv Urt iy<h elfu kv- 
piw o iroiSw €X£o^ Kal KpCfui Kal Succuoovvtjp iirl rij^ 7179, Sri 
iv Toirov; ro 0i\r)fid fwv, X^€i Kvpuj^^ Ps. 32^^ 2 Cor. 11*, 
cf. "-", I2«. 

o aSekifxkj cf. v. *, aSeXxffol and note. 

6 rair€tv<k, "humble," "lowly," of outward condition, not 
(as 4*) inner spirit. Cf. Ecclus. 11* 29', i Mace. 14", Ps. g** 
(lo^*), 82 (8i)* rairea^v Kal TrAnjra, Prov. 30" (24"), Ecdes. 
10*, Is. II*, Dan. 3'^, Job 5^* rbv iroiowna rairuvoif^ ek vy^, 
Lk. i". See Trench, Synonyms, xlii. 

iv T^ Sy^. 

The lowly should find the elevation he so much craves in the 
moral gain achieved through trials, cf. 1 Cor. 7^. 

Others make 6<|>og refer to the heavenly reward of the pious. This 
is, of course, included in the advantage of the lowly, but it is not said 
here that the elevation is only future. 

The actual moral dangers of wealth in the early church are 
well illustrated by Hennas, Vis. iii, 6. 

The exaltation of the hmnble was the promise of the prophets 
{e. g. Is. 54"') and the hope of Israel, Prov. 3", Ps. 18" 138'; 
cf. Lk. 14*^ Srt 7ra9 inlr&v iaurov raireivtodi^erai Kal 6 
raireiv&v kavrov injrc^dija'ercu. These are now realised. But 
note the moralistic turn given to apocalyptic ideas ; in 1 Pet. i* 
the eschatological framework of Jewish and Christian thought 
is far nearer the surface of the writer's consciousness. 

10. The two interpretations of v. ^ divide on the question 
whether or not a&X<^(fe is to be supplied with 7rXov<7to9. 

(i) It is more natural to supply it. In that case the rich 
man is a Christian, and rairuv^u refers to the external 
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humiliation and loss brought him by the ireipcurfijoi of v. \ 
which from the Christian point of view are a proper ground of 
boasting, rqi ilr^* and t^ raweLvoHrei both refer to the same 
or similar experiences, but are not quite parallel expressions, 
since i"^^ is used of a fnoral and spiritual exaltation, rair^lvaHTv: 
of external and maierial humiliation. Apart from this lack of 
parallelism the chief objections to this view, which is that of 
most commentators (to the names given by Beyschlag, add von 
Soden, Spitta, Scott, Zahn, Knowling, Hort), are (i) that else- 
where in the epistle the rich are spoken of (2*-* 5^-') as bad men 
outside the Christian society, and (2) that TrapeXjewrercu has 
to be taken as denoting ''lose his wealth," and v. " in a corre- 
sponding sense. 

(2) According to the other interpretation, aSeXxfxk is not to 
be supplied with irXowru^. Then, since the verb to be sup- 
plied is surely icatrxourOfo (although Alf ord proposed Kavxarai^ 
"CEcumenius" aiayyviaBoa^ and Grotius TaireLvova-Ow) , that 
word must be taken ironically, and t§ TaTreivdxrei refored to 
the humiliation and shame of the Day of Judgment (cf. 5* iTrl 
ToZ? Toka^iroDplcu^ raU iirepxofidpaK) set forth plainly in 
irap€7<£WT€T(u and fiapavO'^a-eToi — "let the rich man iBnd his 
boast (if he can !) in his coming abasement from the lofty sta- 
tion he now occupies." 

This involves serious difficulties: (i) the unnatural refusal 
to supply aSeXxfxk, (2) the excess of fierce irony in the use of 
the understood Koirxp^Ofo, (3) the lack of adaptation of the 
thought in any way to the idea of iretpaa-fioi, which still seems 
to govern the context. On the other hand, this interpretation 
would be in accord with 5^ and would in some respects well 
suit the following context, w. ^". 

This latter view is held by many older conmientators, and by 
Huther, Alford, Weiss, Beyschlag, but seems on the whole to 
involve greater difficulties than those of the view first stated. 
The rich man here contemplated is, therefore, to be imderstood 
as a Christian. 

T^ Tair€ivf!>a€L. The bringing low of the rich through loss 
of property, standing, etc., cf, Lk. i", Phil. 3". This might be 
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by reason of his Christian profession, for the rich man was pe- 
culiarly exposed to loss in time of persecution {cf. the result of 
anti-semitic persecution at Alexandria, as described by Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaium, 18); but it might well come about through 
other causes, and would always be a Treipaa-fuk that would 
put a severe strain on faith in the goodness of God. 

Tfi Toxsivc^oce is taken by some as strictly parallel to t<^ Stjitt and 
so meaning Christian '* humility." *' Let the rich man make his humble 
spirit, not his wealth, his boast/' cf. Ecclus. s^ 7"t TGcxefvcooov 096dpa 
T^v ^\yxhv 90U ... Sti hZi%r^(i im^Qq «up %a\ oxx&Xi}S, and the 
saying of Hillel,* ''My humility is my greatness and my greatness 
is my humility." This is possible, but does not suit the connection 
with xeipaq&oC quite so well, and one would expect TaicecvofpoaOvi) 
(i Pet. 5»). 

On the transitoriness of riches, cf. Job 24** 27*^, Ps. 49**"", 
Wisd. s« «•, Ecclus. ii"'-, Mt. 6", Lk. i2»«-» i6"-»S Philo, De 
sacrificantilms, 10 (M, ii, 258): 

''God alone, it says (Deut. io*0) shall be thy boast (aUxw^) a^^d 
greatest glory. And pride thyself neither on wealth nor on glcnry nor 
high position nor beauty of person nor strength nor the like things 
over which the empty-minded are wont to be elated ; reckoning that 
in the first place these things have no share in the nature of good, and 
that secondly they are subject to speedy change, fading (ijuzpatv6(icva), 
as it were, before they have well blossomed (dvOfjocct)." For other rd- 
erences, cf. Spitta, p. 26, note 3. 

Stc 0)9 avOo^ ;^(^/9Tot; irapeTi^vcercu. Through the same in- 
terest in warning against high estimation of riches which ap- 
pears in 2^'- •-* $^'\ the writer is led on in this clause and v. " 
to describe the certainty of loss to the rich. The passage sets 
forth the sure fate of the t3^ical rich man. 

The passage is dependent on Is. 40*'- iraaa ahp^ X^P^^ '^ 
iraaa S6^a av0panrov &9 avOo^ %o/:>Tot;. i^pdvOrj 6 x^P^^ 
Kai TO avdot: e^hreaev (also quoted i Pet. i'*). 

avOo^ X<iprov is the LXX rendering of Hebrew rnfe^n p!!^^ 
"flower of the field." In Ps. 103 (102)" the same Hebrew is 
rendered more correctly apOty; tov aypov, x^/oto9 is probably 

* Lev. XBbba, c. x ; see Bacher, DU Agada dtr Tanmaiitn *, i, p. 6» 
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used here not only of grass proper, but of any green herbage 
(so of lilies, Mt 6"* ^, of grain, Mt. 13*), and the flower thought 
of is any flower growing in the field, just as in the Hebrew. The 
original comparison in Is. 40^'* relates to life in general, for 
which the spectacle familiar in the Orient of the grass and 
flowers suddenly withered by heat and drought is a common 
figure; thus Ps. 90* '• 102" iwcl x*^pT09, 103**, Job 14* &(nr€p 
avOo^y Is. 51"; and (of the wicked) Ps. 37*, Job is*-'*. 

irap^Kevaerau,. The rich man " will pass away," " disappear," 
f . e, in any case his riches will pass away and he will cease to be 
a rich man. (This is merely elaborated in w. ** and **.) There- 
fore he should congratulate himself on the opportunity of moral 
gain described in w. *■* and on the ratrelvwrvi which substi- 
tutes real values for transitory ones. 

«aEpcXc6atTa( includes the consequences of death, but also the work 
of moth and rust (Mt. 6^** ^), This is better than, with some inter- 
preters, to take «QtpcXt69tTQe( as meaning "die," for the rich is no more 
sure to die than the poor. The rich needs to be reminded not of the 
certainty of death but of the transitoriness of wealth. 

11. avheikeif. The aorists are gnomic, as in v. •* ; but 
</. Is. 40^ LXX. See Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 43, Blass, 
§ 57, 9, Buttmann (Thayer's translation), p. 202 ; Winer (Moul- 
ton's translation), pp. 346/.; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena^ p. 

135- 

Winer (Thayer's translation), pp. 277/., takes a different view, holding 
the aorists to be narrative, as in a parabolic story; cf, Mt. 13 *« *•. 

(rbv ry KavacmH.. xavowv means "burning heat," Gen. 31*, 
Dan. 3" (Theod. Codd. AQ), Is. 25' (Theod.), Lk. 12", Mt. 
20^; or "sirocco," Hebrew D^p^ Qob 27**, Hos. 13", Jonah 4", 
Ezek. 17"* i9")> the southeast wind common in Palestine in 
spring and destructive of yoimg growth by reason of its extreme 
and withering dryness. See Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologie, pp. 
29 /., DD.BB. art. "Wind." It is often, as here, difficult to 
decide between the two possible meanings {e. g. Ecclus. 18" 43% 
Judith 8«). For the A.V., "a burning heat," R.V. has substi- 
tuted " the scorching wind." 
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i^imaeif, "faded," "wflted," from Is. 40^, cf. Is. 28i' «, Job 
14* 15*^' ". 

The Greek word is used in the sense not only of " fall off, " but also of 
''fail/' "come to naught." The specific meaning "fade'' is contained 
in the Hebrew S34, and so in translation became attached to ^x^xtsiv. 

ij eirrrp^ireui, "comeliness," "goodly appearance." Only here 
in N. T., cf. Ecclns. 24" (of olive-tree). The word is common 
in LXX as in classical writers, with a suggestion of fitness to 
the object and its relations, and so sometimes gains a notion 
of stateliness or majesty, which xoKik, kcLXXo^, do not have. 
Cf. Ps. 93^ Kvpw^ iPaaCXewreVj evTrpdrreiap iveh^aro, Wisd. 
7» €inrpe!r€<rripa ffKlov^ and other references given by Hort. 

Tov irpaamrov avrov, "of its face," i. e. "form and appear- 
ance." 

Under the influence of the extended meanings of the Hebrew d^jb 
the word «p6ou«ov proceeded in translation to the sense " surface." Cf. 
Job 41" (of stripping off the crocodile's scales) xd; i«oxaX64wc «p6oitiicoy 
ivSCotCfd^ aOrou ; 2 Sam. 14*" xh xp6<naiicov toO ^'^pucTo^ to6tou, "the situa- 
tion, attitude, i^pearance, of this affair"; Gen. 2* rb icp6oci>xov x^c 
fiiQ. Erom this to the meaning "outward form and appearance" is 
not a long step. 

ip Ta!k TTopeCcu^ aurov is figurative, like o&>fo, v. ', and re- 
fers to the experiences and fortunes of the rich, cf. Prov. 2' 4*' 
T^ ik iropeicK <rov iv elpijinf irpod^i. To take it of literal 
journeys is wholly inappropriate to the context. 

Hort's interesting interpretation b probably oversubtle: "The com- 
mon interpretation of 'goings' as a mere^ope for 'doings' seems too 
weak here. The force probably lies in the idea that the rich man per- 
ishes while he is still on ike movty before he has attained the state of rest- 
ful enjoyment which is always expected and never arrives. Without 
some such hint of prematurity the parallel with the grass is lost." 

liapavOr^erai^ "wither," "waste away." So Wisd, 2«, Job 
34**, but outside the Bible more often of the decay of other 
things than plants. The reference is to the loss of riches and 
earthly prosperity, not to eternal destiny. 

12, The keward of Steadfastness. 
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This verse recurs to the thought jof w. •-*. The sub-paragraph should 
end after v. >*, not before it, as in WIL's text. 

fAWcdpio^ avrjp sc. ioTLV, 

dfcv^p] A? minn read dfv6p<iMroc, probably an emendation in order not 
to exclude women. 

This form of praising a virtue is very common in the O. T., especially 
in Psalms and Ecdesiasticus, for Hebrew lE^Nri nc^. dv^p is natu- 
rally preferred to M^wcaq in most cases. The article is omitted by 
LXX in most of the instances, probably because the statement is thought 
of as of general application (''blessed is any man who,'' etc.). Cf, Ps. 
x> 84», Prov. 8»«, Ecclus. i4»' ■• 26*, Is. s6«, Job 5»» (uncipco*; ^ dfvOpcMcoc 
8v ^XiY^v ^ x6p(0(, 4 Mace 7'' did Tjjv dprdjv vdvra x6yoy 6xoiiivtiv 
(iacxdp(6v ioTtv, etc., Dan. 13" (Theod.) (locxipio^ h 6ico(Aivti>v. 

This precise formula is not foimd elsewhere in the N. T. (except Rom. 
4*, quoted from UQC) , although beatitudes are abimdant, t. g, Mt. 
5»-" ii«, Lk. i« 23", Jn. 2o«», Rom. i4»«, x Pet. 3^. C/. Hennas, Vis, 
ti, 2' (iOExdcptot &iMlc Soot &xo(iiveTS t^v OXf^piv. 

Both in form and substance this verse in James is characteristically 
Jewish and Biblical. On the interesting difference from the abundant 
and familiar Greek and Latin congratulatory expressions, see E. Nor- 
den, Agnostos Theos, 1913, pp. zoo/.; G. L. Dirichlet, De veterum fw^ 
carismis (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbdten, xiv), 1914. 

v7rofi6feL, "endureth"; i,e, "shows constancy under"; cf. 
Zech. 6" LXX Bk cre^vo^ Iotcu toZ? inro/idvovaiv. The 
word may also be taken as future, inro/xepei. 

ireipaafjuiy^ " trial," as in v. *. Inner enticement to evil would 
have to be resisted, not endured. 

86x1/10^: y€p6fji£po^, "having shown himself approved," cf. 
Rom. 5*. This is another way of saying inrofieveL, not a further 
condition of receiving the crown. 

Tbv oT<fGtvov Ti)^ ^^^. A crown (n*^) was worn for ornament by 
the Jews, as by other peoples of antiquity, being sometimes a wreath 
of leaves or flowers (e. g. Judith 15", c/. Wisd. 2>, etc.) worn at feasts 
(Cant. 3", Is. 28*' *, Ecclus. 32*, etc.), weddings, and occasions of joy, 
sometimes a crown of gold (0. g. Ezek. x6" 23^*, Esther 8", £p. Jer. 9, 
I Mace. xo» 13 "^ 2 Mace. i4<; cf. 2 Sam. X2>* =■ x Chron. 20*, where 
the crown of gold was probably on the head of an idol, see H. P. Smith 
on 2 Sam. X2>*). At least in the case of golden'crowns it served as a 
badge of dignity and rank (cf. Philo, De somn, ii, 9), and could be used 
as a gift of honour Gust as with the Greeks, cf, Epist. Arist. 320). 
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Such a crown (usually of gold) is sometimes spoken of as worn by a 
king (Pa. 2i», Sir. 4o«, Zech. 6". ", Jer. 13", Ezek. 21" <»»)), but others 
also could wear it, and it was not intended as a symbol of dominion. 
Many gold chaplets in the form of leaves have been found in ancient 
graves and are to be seen in museums. The ordinary badge of royalty 
(^tXc£a( yyta^la^aeta, Ludan, Pise. 35 ; insigne regium, Tac. Ann, xv, 
39) was not a crown (orifovoO but a fillet (ScdSixia, Hebrew y}0, 
Esther i", i Esd. 4«», Wisd. s»«, Ecclus. ii» 47«, Is. 62*, i Mace. i% 
etc) . Not until the time of the later Roman emperors did the oblitera- 
tion of the actual distinction between crown and diadem take place 
which has determined the meaning of the words in modem usage. 

From the Greeks the Jews became familiar with the custom of giving 
a wreath as a prize to victors in games. This was an important, but 
incidental, result of the general employment of chaplets (ovi^anwO as 
ornaments and badges of honour. 

See EB and HDB and Hastings, Encydopmdia cf Religion and Etkics, 
"Crown"; DC A, "Coronation" and "Crown"; Trench, Synonyms, 
xziii; Llghtfoot on Phil. 4>; J. K5chling, De coronarum apud anHquos 
vi et usu (Religionsgesch. Versuche \md Vorarbeiten, xiv), 1914. 

orlfGcvo^ is often figuratively used in the O. T. in the sense of "hon- 
ourable ornament" or "mark of dignity" (Prov. z* orifonwv xap^'ctAv, 
4* I2< fuvii dfcySpc(a or^fovo^ t$ dvdpl aM^q, 16'* orlfGcvo^ yuaatxh^^i^ 
1(i)pa^, 17* oTifovoc Ytp6vTuv tixva xixmVf Job 19*, Is. a8* lorai x6pcoc 
aaPoB£)6 6 orifovoc x9iq IXx{8o4;, Lam. 5^% Ecclus. i>^ 96^ xupfou . . . 
oxifocvo^ db]faXX(dqiaTO{, 6*^ 25* orlfovov dcfaXkt&^fuacxoq . . . xonaxXijpo- 
vo(i,^c (the symbol put for the rejoicing which it symbolises), 25* 
OT^fGcvo^ 7tp6vT(iiy xoXuxtcpCa. 

The corresponding verb ortven^ is used of the bestowing of marks 
of favour and honour (Ps. 8* 86^ xal Ttyi^ iortfdvuoaq aMv, 103^ xhiv 
(rrafocvouvcd n Iv ITJu, 3 Mace. 3", on which see Deissmann, Bibd" 
siudien, p. 261, Heb. 2'* *), just as it is by late secular writers] (Polyb. 
Diod. Plut. papyri; see Deissmann, Lc.) in the sense merely of 
"reward." 

For the figurative use of the crown as a prize, see 4 Mace 17^1*1*; rf. 
9*, Wisd. 4*. Similarly, of victory over pleasure, love of money, etc, 
Heradit.Ep. iv; Philo, Leg. aU. ii, 26, iii, 23. 

For rabbinical references to crowns, see Taylor, SJF*, p. 72, note 23. 
Test. Xn Patr. Benj. 4* [Imitate the good man's compassion] Tvoc xocl 
&(jL8l^ oTtfdvois d6€i2^ foploifn, belongs to the same group as the similar 
N. T. passages discussed below. 

In the N. T. orlfovof is used of the thom-chaplet put on the head 
of Jesus (Mt. 27>*, Mk. 151% Jn. 19*' *)> of wreaths used as prizes (i Cor. 
9**), of golden crowns as badges of dignity (Rev. 4<' >• 6* 9' i4>«, 
also i20» of a crown of stars, and in the figurative senses of a prize (2 
Tim. 4* 6 ti^f 8cxaioa6yi)< oT^fovo^ 8v dxo8<l^c |M( 6 x6pco{ Iv ixtfvQ tfi 
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i]i/uiQ<^f rf» I Cor. 9**) and of an honourable ornament, or badge of 
dignity (Phil. 4^ z Thess. 2" tlq ^dp fKi&v iXxl<; 4 xa^ i) orifocvo^ 
xoEuxflo*^* Rev. 3>0* 

This last sense, of a fi^lirative ''honourable ornament," seems 
to be the meaning in i Pet. 5^ /caX ({MvepfodArro^ tov ap^tiroC- 
fievo^ Kopuela-Oe rbv afAopdimvop lif: B6^ aTd<l>apov (where 
lurks an implied contrast with a wreath of leaves), in Rev. 2^ 
SdxTfo aoL TOP otAImvov rry: fa>9}9, and in the passage of James 
imder discussion. There is no reason whatever for thinking of 
a royal crown, and no need of introducing any reference to the 
use of wreaths as prizes in the Greek games. That metaphor, 
which implies competition and so exclusion, is not an adequate 
one as the basis of the N. T. use {cf. 2 Clem. Rom. 7, where this 
very difficulty is felt), and crowns were in fact acquired in other 
wa3rs as well as by contending in the games. The idea is rather 
of a mark of honour to be given by the Great King to his friends. 
An excellent case of this figurative use is Ep. Arist. 280 tcaOw 
cri toOto ArtreXcfc, elire^ fi^urre ficuriXeVj Oeov aoi aTd<l>avov 
Sucaioaxhn]^ BeBooKdra^. Righteousness here constitutes the 
crown, and it is a gift, not a prize. 

The metaphor of the crown for the blessed reward of the pious was evi- 
dently already familiar before the N. T. authors wrote. This is shown 
not only by Test. XII Patr. Benj. 4* already quoted, but also by the 
form of the several N. T. passages. Note the use of the definite article, 
the variation in the added genitive, and the acquaintance with the 
idea implied in 4(itl^ Zk dE^Oaprov, i Cor. 9**. It may even be that 
axiifovoq, like ottfon^, had already gained the simple meaning "re- 
ward." 

Try; Ja>^, epexegetical genitive, as i Pet. 5*, Ep. Arist. 280. 
The blessed life of eternity constitutes the crown. Cf, Rev. 2". 

imjyyeCXaTo sc. 6 0€<k, cf. 1 Jn. s^^. There is no promise of 
the O. T. or of our Lord in just this form (cf. Deut. so**-"), 
and a reference to Rev. 2" 8o^a> aoi tov (tt^vov t?;? fa>^ is 
unlikely. Eternal life as the reward for the friends of God was 
a fundamental idea of later Jewish and of Christian escha- 
tology, cf. Ps. Sol. 13W, Enoch 58', 4 Ezra 8"'-, Mk. 9^, Jn. 
3" id" Rom. 2\ Rev. 2% etc. 
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E. 2^11er, however, argues in ZeU.f. wissensch. Theol, 1863, pp. 93-96, 
that Rev. 3** is the promise referred to. 

IxillfY^^'^o] Bfe<A^^ minn ff boh. The addition of a subject is 
emendation, thus : 

4- x6p(0(; C min. 

+ h x6pto<; KLP minnp>" syr*"*". 

-|- 6 6t6q minn vg syr***^. 

T0Z9 ar^airSHrtv aindv. 

Note the resemblance to 2 Tim. 4'. Von Soden suggests 
dependence on some liturgical form, but this is unnecessary. 
The idea and phrase are strongly characteristic of Deuteronomy. 
C/. Ex. 20*, icaX iroi&v IX€09 efc ;^tXta£a9 T0Z9 a^airSnalv /i6, 
Deut. f ToZ? ar^airSxTiv avrdp^ Ps. 5" 145", Ecclus. 31", Bel 
V. ", Rom. 8*'. See passages from O. T. and other Jewish liter- 
ature mentioned in Spitta, p. 30. Cf. the similar expression in 
Jas. 2* T§9 fiaaiXela^ ^9 iTrrjyyeCXxiTO Tofe ayoTrSxriv avrSv. 
The believer's life is marked by constancy in faith and by love 
of God, and he may be designated by either attribute. 

13-18. When under tempkUion, do not excuse yourself by say- 
ing thai temptaUons proceed from God. They come from man^s 
evil passion, God sends only good gifts to us, for we are his chil- 
dren and the first-fruits of his creation. 

The passage has no doctrinal purpose other than to warn the 
readers against resorting to a current excuse for sin. The con- 
nection with the preceding is made by the aid of the ambigu- 
ity of the word 7r6t/3afrf/A€W)9, which means both "tried" and 
'^ tempted." The temptations intended do not appear to be 
restricted to those involved in "trials." 

13. w&W . . . \er>f4T<o. Cf. /a^ cfTTjT?, Ecclus. 5*» • 15". 

ireipa^Jfievo^. Evidently means {cf. w. " '•) temptation to 
sin, not merely external trial. See on ireipa/Tiuit^^ v. *, and 
cf, I Tim. 6» €& Treipaa-fiov /cal 'irayCSa, The excuse shows that 
the writer is not thinking of a state of religious persecution, 
with the consequent temptation to complete renunciation of 
faith in Christ or in God, but rather of ordinary temptation. 
In the case supposed the person tempted either has yielded, or 
is on the point of yielding; he is called o 7re£pa^J/iei/o9, instead 
of afjLafnw^ by a kind of euphemism. He excuses himself 
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by declaring that the temptation came from God. Paul in 
I Cor. lo" makes a similar exhortation in curiously different 
form : "Do not excuse yourselves by thinking that your temp- 
tation is greater than man can bear." 

Warning against this natural and common impulse of frail 
hmnanity is found clearly expressed in Ecclus. 15"-*, M ^f-Tn;? 
&n Alii Kvpiov wir4<miv kt\, ; cf, also the references to PhUo 
given below. 

Ttdrcatt T^ xopStqc a6ToG, Hennas, Sim, vi, 3 aCTtuvrai tbv x6p(ov, and 
similar passages, relate to complaints of misfortune, not to excuses for 
sin. 

That the idea was often expressed among Greeks of many 
periods is seen from the following instances : 

Homer, Odyss. i, 32-34 (Zeus speaks), 

A x6xoi, olov ^ vu 08o6(; ppOTol aETt6ci>VTa(. 
iS ^jf^Auv^ Ydcp 9aat xdbc' I{&(i8yati * ol Vk xal adxol 
o^^y dTaeoSaXf^atv &xip(iopov d(Xf e' Ixouotv. 
//. ziz, 86-87, iyd) d'o&x 01^(6^ cC{ic, 
dXXd Ze6<; xoel (Lolpa xal i^o^olTi^ IptvO^. 

Euripides, Tra <^, 914-1032, OresU 285, Phcm, 161 2-14. 

/Eschines, T^marcA. i, 190, {i^ fdkp oTca6c, & 'A6Y]yalot, Td( tfiv idixi)- 
|&dtTb>v ipx^C ^^^ Oc&y, dXX' o6x ^x* dvOpcSricuv docXf eta^ y^T^^^*- 

Plato, Respub. 10, p. 617 £, akCa iXoiUvou * 6cb( dh«t(Ttoc, exactly ex- 
presses the idea, but seems irrelevant, because in the context the choice 
referred to is made by a pre-existent soul of a future condition of life; 
(f. also p. 619 C. 

Philo, Leg. aUeg. ii, 19, Mang. p. 80, "When the mind has sinned and 
removed itself far from virtue, it lays the blame on divine causes (td Ocldt), 
attributing to God its own change (xpox^)"; Defuga el inv. (De prof.), 
15, Mang. pp. 557 /. : "Of no secret, treacherous, and deliberate crime 
is it proper to say that it was done by the will of God (xorrd 086v), but 
they are done by our own will (xoO* ij^i&q a^toOq). For in ourselves, 
as I have said, are the treasuries of evil, but with God the treasuries 
of good things only. Whoever, therefore, 'flees for refuge,' that is, 
whoever blames not himself but God for his sins, let him be punished. 
... A blemish ahnost or quite incurable is the affirmati<Mi that the 
deity is the cause of evil. . . . And what slander could be worse than 
to say that not with us but with God lies the origin of evil ?" Cf. 
also Philo, Quod deter, pot. insid, 32. 
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Terencei Eun, v, 2. 36, quid si hoc quispiam vokiU deusf 
Plaut. Aid, iv, za 7, deus impulsar mikifuU. 
See L. Schmidt, Die Elkik der alien Griecken, 1BS2, i, pp. 230-240. 

The fact that this idea was so familiar helps to account 
for the attachment of w. **■" to a passage (w. *-") which 
deals with another sort of ireipaafjuk. The substance of the 
passage is not original; the freshness consists in the way in 
which the thought is worked oi^t 

The suggestion of Pfldderer (Das Urchrisienlum*, ii, p. 546) that this 
Is pdemic against the gnostics has as little foundation as the older ref- 
gences to Essenes, Pharisees, or Simon Magus. The quotations given 
above prove this. It would be easier (and not unnatuzal) to think of 
a Greek popular habit of thought and speech which had affected a 
Jewish community. The idea of being " tempted," which b the root 
of the itbcld passage, also shows that the self-excusing sinner whom 
James has m mind is no gnostic. 

&7r6. The preposition &7r6^ which expresses a " looser and more 
remote" relation of agency is perhaps used here out of rever- 
ence. Cf. Lex. s. V. p. 59^, lightfoot on Gal. i^ ; J. H. Moulton, 
ProUgamenaf pp. 102, 237. 

dhr6] K minn read 6x6, by an unnecessary emendation to a more 
usual phrase. 

ajreCpaara^ (dass. iiTreipriro^^ aireipara^) can mean, when 
used of a person, (i) "untempted," "untemptable," or (2) "un- 
versed," "having no experience." 

In favour of the meaning "imtemptable" (E.V.) is the sharp 
verbal contrast then afforded to ireipd^ei ovBAhi, 

scoK&p. On this good literary use of the genitive, see Winer, 
§30. 4; Blass, §36. 11; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena^ p. 74 
("the poetical phraseology of the Attic period had come down 
into the market-place"). 

14-15. The source of temptation is within the man; the 
process is from passion, through sin, to death. 

It is highly significant that James's mind naturally turns for 
the true explanation of temptation not to the Jewish thought 
of Satan {cf. the explanation of the origin of sin in the Book of 
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Enoch 69*'-)> or of the "evil root," but to a psychological 
analysis, strongly influenced by Greek conceptions of human 
nature. 

14. vTri rfj^ ISlas imOufjUa^. Belongs primarily with ireiptL 
^erai^ for otherwise the contrast of detk and hriBvfUa is weak- 
ened ; but it is, secondarily, the agent of the participles also. 

imOvfiia^ a word in itself applicable to any desire, whether in- 
nocent or wrong, is here used of desire for something forbidden, 
"lust" (E.V.) in the broader sense of that word. The source 
of temptation is desire, and lies within, not without, the man. 
There is no emphasis here, as in Ecclus. 15^^*, on free will; 
on the other hand, any conception of an outside, personified. 
Power, such as Paul employs in Rom. 7*- "• "• ", is foreign to 
this passage. The conception is far simpler and more naive 
than either of these. 

On hnOvfUa, see Trench, Synonyms, § Ixxxviii, and cf. 4*, 
2 Pet. I*, 2 Tim. 3«, Tit 3'. 

Ecclus. 18** '• 5*, 4 Mace i« «p& yJkv o5y vfi<; ifiovf^q iaxw jmOutuCae ' 
litrdk $i div ifiovit* xap^» 4 Mace. i«»' »• a*- *• • 3*' "• " 5". In these 
passages the word is used with various shades of meaning. Cf. Philo, 
Quod omn. prob, liber, 22 et (Uv Y^p [ii^ ^^^] vp^^ ixi6u(i<ac iXoEOvetot 
4 69' ifiovfiq Mjt&Xjtxaa. On the significance of iin%\Lla in Philo's sys- 
tem, see J. Drummond, Philo Judcsus, 1888, ii, pp. 302-3061 and note 
especiaUy De concup. i /., M. pp. 348-350; De sacerd, honor, 3, M. p. 
23 5> where ixtOutiCoc is vividly set forth as the source of sin. The 
background of James's use is current popularised conceptions of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy. The Stoic discussion of the word in Stobaeus, ii, 7 
(Wachsmuth's ed. pp. 87-91) is instructive in this respect. See also 
on Jas. 4" '•. 

There seems no sufficient reason for introducing the thought of the 
jezer ha^a here, although the function is closely similar. See F. C. 
Porter, ''The Yefer Hara," in Yale Biblical and SemiUc Studies, 1902, 
pp. 91-158. 

i^eXscJ/ievof; koI feXeafJ/iciw, "when he is lured and en- 
ticed" (by it). 

These words were applied to the hunter or, especially, the fisherman, 
who "lures" his prey from its retreat (i^^Xwiv) and "entices" it 
(8cXtdl^ecv}^by bait (S^Xtap) to his trap, hook, or net. The two words 
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thus merely refer to different aspects of the same process. They are a 
natural figure of speech for the solicitation of illicit desire, and the com- 
bination of one or both with ^ictOu(i.(a or f}8ov4 is repeatedly found in 
Philo and iii Greek writers. Cf. the sentence from Philo quoted above 
and the many illustrative passages given by Mayor and Hort; also 
2 Pet. 2". »». 

The language thus has its analogies outside of the O. T., in Greek 
writers. This figure is not necessarily coimected with that which is 
worked out in v. >■ ; and there is no evidence that the words ISc>.x6(i.cvo{ 
xal dtXfa^6;Aevo« suggested in themselves the practises of the harlot, or 
that these are in mind in either verse. 

16. Illicit desire leads to sin, and sin causes death. 

eha introduces, with a change of figure, the practical result 
of the temptation arising from hnOvfila. When indulged {cf. 
4 Mace. 3*-') desire bears its natural fruit, first sin, then, ulti- 
mately, death. This follows (eZra) the enticement of tempta- 
tion. 

For the metaphor (which is purely decorative), <jf. Ps. 7" <»■> C8od 
i&d(vi2aty dh/opLfaty, ouv^Xa^v «6vov, xal Irtxiv d8tx(av; Philo, De sacr, 
Abd.et Cain, 31, Justin Martyr, Dial, 100, p. 327 C. 

avWafiovaa ritcrei, 

Cf, Gen. 31* 38*, etc The two ideas have no independent signifi- 
cance in the figure. That the issue is due to a union with the will 
(BeyscUag) is not indicated as in the writer's thought. Such psy- 
chological analysis is found in Philo, but is beyond the range of James ; 
and the idea, when developed carefully, proves inconsistent with this 
context, see Spitta, p. 37. There is no reason for thinking of Adam 
and Eve, in spite of Justin Martyr, Dial, p. 327 (other references in 
Schneckenburger and Spitta); nor of the devil as father (Spitta). 
But the quotations from Philo and Test. Xn Patr. (e. g, BenJ, 7) given 
by Spitta, ad loc,, attest the frequent use of this figure to express similar 
ideas. 

iiMfnCav. "Sin," collectively and in general; ^^pravae ac- 
Hones el cogilaliones.^^ Desire for what is forbidden tempts 
the man, and thus is the source of sin. C/. Apoc. Mos. 19 
hnOvfiia yap itrnv K€<f)a\ff irdar}^ afiaprla^, 

fi Bi afutprCa, Takes up ayMprCav ; hence the article. 

inroreXeaOeiaa, "when it has become complete, fully devel- 
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oped," " has come to maturity." The word (on which see Hort) 
is drawn from the figure of the successive generations, and it is 
not necessary to determine wherein in fact the complete ma- 
turity of sin consists ; sin is '' complete" when it is able to bring 
forth its inevitable baneful fruit, death. The ''perfect work" 
((/. V. ^) of sin is death. 

&iroxuei, cf, v.". The verb is frequently used of animals, 
hence appropriate here ; otherwise it is a medical rather than 
a literary word. 

Neither dhcortXilv nor dhcoxucTv is a common Biblical word, dhco- 
TtXilv b found elsewhere only x Esd. 5^*, a Mace 15**, Lk. 13**; dhcosuMlv 
only 4 Mace. 15^% Jas. i**. 

Odvarov, Death as an objective state, brought upon man 
as the result of sin, and the opposite of blessed life with God 
(cf. V. ^ ari^vov f(»^9, and 5») and cf. Rom. 6» '• 6«» tA ^hp 
Q/y^via rrfi afiaprUt^ Odvarov, 8*; Wisd. i"'-. C/. Philo, />« 
plant, Noe 9, M. p. 335. See also Mt. 7"* ". 

16-18. God, on the other hand, sends solely and consistently 
good gifts, as befits the relation of a father to his fiirst-bom. 

16. A*^ irXavaa-Oe. "Do not err," "be not deceived." As 
in I Cor. 6» is**. Gal. 6^, used to introduce a pointed utterance. 
Cf. Ign. PkU, 3, Eph. 16, which may, however, be dependent 
on I Cor. 6*. 

On aSeXxfMi, which here is used to add to the emphasis, see 
note on v. *, and cf. 2^ 3". 

17. iraaa, "every." 

Various commentators assign to T&aa here the meaning "only,*' 
"nothing but" (see note on xfiootv x«P<^i v. «). But this is not neces- 
sary to the sense here, and is rendered almost, if not quite, impossible 
by the order of words xSoot Ibatq iyod^. %&<; with the sense of "only" 
(Ger. lauter) should stand next to the adjective to which it logiodly 
belongs, and usually stands directly before it. 

S6aK, "gift," either the act of giving or the thing given. 
Here the parallelism to h&prnia makes the latter sense probable. 
Cf. Ecclus. 11" 26" 32". The word is very common in Eccle- 
siasticus. 
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arfoB'fi, On this word lies strong emphasis, in contrast to the 
evil ireipcurfuk which ^ ISCa hriOvfiCa and not God brings to 
man. The omission of the writer to make the implied comple- 
mentary statement, that bad gifts do nol come from God, adds 
to the rhetorical effect. 

Ba^fia, "present," "donation," "benefaction"; cf. Rom. 
S**. A mainly poetical word. Not quite happily rendered by 
R.V. "boon." 

For the difference between ZC^t^^ and 8c)>p<oiiOK with their cognates, 
see Mayor's and Hort's notes, together with the huge collection of 
material in Heisen, pp. 541-592. The latter series of words often has 
the idea of generous giving ; but here in James there is no spedal dis- 
tinction intended, the repetition being solely for rhetorical effect, and 
very probably part of a poetical allusion or quotation. 

rdXeiov, cf, i^ «* 3*. "Perfect" in this case (note parallel 
to ayaOij) excludes any element of evil in the gift. Cf, 3* 
riXjeuy; aprjp^ Clem. Al. P(Bd. i, 6, p. 113 rdkeuy: i>v rikeia 
Xapudrcu Si^irovOev, Philo, De sacr, Abd. d Cain, 14 difw; hk 
oifBh areXh axn^ x^^^^^^y ^^^ oXxl/cXrjpoi teal wapreXel^ 
al Tov ay€vi]Tov Scopeal irao'cu. 

That ircurd So | ak dyd | 0^ kcu | irdv &J | p^fid re | Xefov 
makes an hexameter, the second syllable of S6al<: being length- 
ened under the ictus, may be an accident, although even so 
it might show a good ear for rhythm on the part of the 
writer. But the unusual and poetical word Sdfyqfia and the 
imperfect antithesis to w. *•-** make it more likely that we 
have here a quotation from an unknown source. 

dvtoOep, i. e, ovpav60€P^ cf. 3"- ", Jn. 3'* 19", referring to that 
which is from God. 

So Philo, De somn, i, 26 Sid rd^ ofifiprfOelacK dv<o0€P Btaped^ 
arfctOo^ Kal rdXeio^ i^ ^VX^ hfivero [sc, *laadK\. 

The thought that God is the source only of good, here dearly ex- 
pressed, is fotmd in Greek writers (see quotations in Mayor*, pp. 56/., 
and Schneckenburger, p. 30), as well as in Philo, e. g, De decern orac, 33 

De prof, 15, De confus. Ung, 36 (see other quotations in Mayor and 
Schneckenburger). 
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It was evidently a familiar commonplace of Jewish thought, cf. Tob. 
4^* afirbc h x6pioc SfS^tat vdtvra xd dtyoAA, also Beresh. r. 51. 5 disU 
R. Chanina: non est res mala descendens desuper; Sanhedrin 59. 2, 

Karafiaivou expands avonOev^ and so explains why the gifts 
are ^^good" and ''perfect.'' For similar phrases lagging after 
the first statement, cf. v. ** 3* 4*'. This gives better force to 
each word than to connect iarlv with KarafiaSvov, 

Hort (following Thos. Erskine, The Unconditional Freedom cf the Gos- 
pel*, 1820, pp. 239 ff.) advocates the translation : ''Every giving is good 
and every gift perfect from above {or from its first source), descending," 
etc This assumes that Z6atq and dcbpixjia contain in themselves the 
idea of a divine gift, and in order to make 5vu6cv fit the sentence re- 
quires for it the meaning ''from their source," "by reason of their 
origin," which it can hardly have. It produces, however, the sense re- 
quired by the context, and if the words were to be regarded as forming 
a complete sentence, it would be hard to give them any other trans- 
lation than this. If they are a quotation, the original application would 
probably have been in the direction of the Greek proverb 8&pov d' 8 tc 
d^ Ttg im(y€i and the Latin ndi equi denies inspicere donati (Jerome, 
Proif. comm. in Ephes.), "Don't look a gift horse in the mouth"; see 
H. Fischer, in Pkilologus, 1891, pp. 377-379. 

iirh ToO warpoi t&v <f>an(ov, i. e. God, here described as the 
creator of the heavenly bodies {cf. Ps. 136^ t^ iroirfaavri <f>&Ta 
fjbeyoKa fiJv^, Jer. 4*' hrifike^a , , , ek rbv ovpavJPj koX ovk 
^p tA <l>&Ta ouTov), and thus as the ultimate soiurce of all 
light and of all blessing, cf. Ps. 36* iv r^ ^xnnl aov oyjtofieda 

This designation and the developed figure which follows, in 
which (Sod as the Sun of Righteousness {cf. Mai. 4') is con- 
trasted with the physical sun, seem to be suggested by the 
thought of the good gifts which descend from the heavens, at 
once the abode of God and the location of the sun. That it 
was natural to a Jew is shown by the benediction before Shema: 
'* Blessed be the Lord our God who hath formed the lights." 
Perhaps it hints at the thought of God's nature as light. No 
astrological allusion is to be found here. 

For Trar^p in this sense, cf. Job 38" {verov irarifip and the 
whole verse), and note Philo's constant use of Trarifp t&v 
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SXmv in sense of "the Creator." Cf. Apocalypse of Moses, 36 
(as read in Ceriani, Monumenia sacra et prof ana, v, i) ivamiov 
ToO ifxoTo^ T&v SXoDv^ ToO iTarpo^ r&v ^xirtov; TestamerU of 
Abraham (ed. M. R. James, 1892), Recension B, c. 7, irarifp 
rov ^«mfe ; Ephraem 530*. Opera, v, col. 489 (see above, p. 96). 

Phik's lofty thought of God as ^archetypal Splendor" is mainly in- 
teresting here as showing the total absence from the mind of James of 
such metaphysical speculation, although he sees the ideal and poetical 
aspects of light. See Philo, De cherub, 28 (M. i, p. 156), De somn, i, 13 
(M. 1, p. 632), quoted by Hort. 

trap f. For irapd c. dot. used in the mention of an attribute, 
cf. Job 12", Eph, 6», Rom. 9", etc. Cf. also 'rraph ry Oe^, Mk. 
10", Mt i9*«, Lk. 18", Rom. 2", Eph. 6» ; so Gen. 18" (CoA 
A). Perhaps the indirectness of statement is due to a certain 
"instinct of reverence" (Hort), cf. inr6^ v, ". 

The affirmation is that to send good gifts belongs to God's 
unvarying nature. In this he is unlike the sun, which sends 
now the full light of noon, now the dimness of twilight, and 
which at night sends no light at all. God's light ever shines ; 
from him proceeds no turning shadow. So i Jn. i^ 6 Se^ ^eo? 
eorlv lad axorla'ouK ianv iv aur^ ovSefila. 

Closely similar are Is. 6o>** ** xotl o6x lotae oot Irt 6 iiXco^ cC< ^&q 4^^^^ 
o68i dyorcoX'ii oeXi^v!]^ furtc? 00c djv vOxtoc, &Xk' Eorat ooe x6p(0{ ^&q ab&- 
viov, r/A 6 Oeb< 86{a oou. od y^P Sfiottat h f X(6^ oot, koeI ^ oeXi^viQ 00c 
0^ lxXe(i|«t ' Eo<cat ydp x6pt6< 90c ^&q aEi&viov, Wud. 7** '• fbixl ouvxpc- 
votiivi] s&pfoxrcQR «pOT^ * touTO (Aiv ydbp ZtaUxj^xca v6$, aof Coc^ 5i odx 
dvTtox6tt XOXtOL 

For the contrast between God and the heavens, the moon, and the 
stars, (^. Job 15" 25* '% See also Enoch 41*, "For the sun changes oft 
for a blessing or a curse"; Ecdus. 17" t( f(i)Tt(v6Ttpov fjXfou; %aA 
TouTO foXtfxic. Cf. Epictetus, Diss, i, X4>S where the limitation of 
the sun, which is not able to illuminate the space where the shadow of 
the earth falls, is contrasted with the power of God (h %a\ t6v iSXiov 
oOrbv xtxoctpidK xal «8p(dY<^v). 

The comparison of God with the sun is a natural one under any 
monotheistic conception. See Majror's or Schneckenburger's references 
to Philo and Plato, also i Jn. i* with Westcott's note. 

For the idea of the immutability of God, cf. Mai. 3* li&n iyd) x6p(oc 
^ M<; &(iOv xal o6x IjKXoUi^if Heb. y^*^^; Philo, Le^. a//, ii, 9 ; ii, aa 
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«dtvta td JfXXoe TpfBRoct, (i6voc di oifirb^ Jt p c«t 6g lott, and paasages 
in Mayor*, p. 6z. Cf, Clem. Al. Siram. i, 24, p. 418 xh kax6^ xad i&AviiMv 
vou Oeou xal t6 drcpncrov odTou f&^ xol dox^Ql't^o^oy. 

o6x Ivi] MP minn have substituted the weaker and more CamSiar 

wapaXKa^^ '' variation." lliis does not seem to be an astro- 
nomical terminus technicus, although in general senses {e, g. of 
the " variation" in the length of the day and in the daily course 
of the sun through the heavens ; cf. references in Mayor*, p. 60, 
and Gebser, Brief des Jacobus, p. 83) it is used by astronomers, 
and its resemblance to the term vapd\Xa^i^, ''parallax," gives 
it a quasi-astronomical sound. The contrast intended is mainly 
with the sun and moon, as being the most important and most 
changeable 4^^» 

TrapaXKoff)) fj TfHyirfjfi iiroariclaafia. 

This is the reading of all printed editions of the N. T. ; with 
this reading rpoirri^ &7roaieCcur/Aa would mean ''shadow that is 
cast by turning " (R.V.). The reading is, however, probably 
wrong (see textual note below), and for the last three words 
should be substituted v Tp(mrj^ cnnHr/adafuiTOf;, the whole 
phrase meaning: ''with whom is none of the variation that 
belongs to ('consists in,' 'is observed in') the tinning of the 
shadow." The general sense is the same as with the usual 
reading. 

4 Tpoici)<; 6nma%t&a\upn<i] Bt<*Pap. oxyrhynch. 1229.* 

{) Tpoidli dicooxcdopurtog] 6x4 zzoS ff (vd modicum obumbraiionts) boh 
{nor a form of a shadow which passed). 

{) tgoTpfiq dhco9x<dotia] t(*ACKLP minn vg (vicissitudinis obumbralio) 
Jer {adv. Jov. i, 39 conversionis obumbraculum) Aug {momeiUi obumbraHo), 

f) TpOT^ 4 Tpoic^^ dhcooKiontia 876 1518. 

dhcooxfocoiia ^ xxpaXXoy^ ^ Tpox^ sah. 

Editors appear all to have read i) (instead of i^, and have conse- 
quently been unable to find any meaning in the phrase as fotmd in 
K*B and recently (1914) confirmed by the discovery of the papyrus 
fragment (fourth century) published in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, x, 
no. 1229. They have, therefore, been driven to adopt the reading of 
K'ACEXP mion. Hort discusses the passage in " Introduction/' pp. 
2x7/., as follows: 

^The only quite trustworthy evidence from internal character for 
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derivation from a common proximate original consists in the presence 
of such erroneous identical readings as are evidently due to mere care- 
lessness or caprice of individual scribes, and could not easily have escaped 
correction in passing through two or three transcriptions . . . tC and B 
have in common but one such reading" [viz. the one in Jas. i" here 
under discussion]. 

In order to accotmt for the origin of this reading of ^(B, which he as- 
sumed to be obviously false, Hort made the following ingenious sugges- 
tions : (i) that dhcooxfotovue was incorporated with a following aMc 
(actually found in one minuscule) ; or (2) that it was assimilated to the 
preceding genitive Tpox^(; ; or (3) that ixo- became mentally separated 
from -oxtaqAa, and that the supposed solecism was then corrected; 
or (4) that both the competing readings represent corruptions of an 
original dicooxtaapid^; not foimd in any Ms. (see " Introduction," p. 218, 
and Mayor, textual apparatus to the passage). 

Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 138, in part following Est, Commentanus 
in epistolam Jacobi, 1631, thinks that the modicum of ff and the 
momenti of Augustine imply ^0x1^, ^oic^*;, ** turn of the scale," and that 
one or the other of these represents the original Greek. But neither 
^«4 nor }o«f^^ makes good sense, and although (rf. Is. 40**) a ''little 
thing" may cause a "turn of the scale," the Latin word modicum is 
not a natural translation for the Greek ^o«4- Hence modicum obumbrO' 
tionis is probably only a loose and general translation of Tpoid) dico- 
oxu&oyiacToi;, in which the specific meaning of Tpo«4 is neglected. On the 
other hand, momenti would indeed be an exact rendering of (o«^^, but, 
in the sense of " movement," it is equally apt as a translation of Tpoic^^.* 
Accordingly, the Latin versions merely show that Jerome and Augus- 
tine had the reading of K^'AC, while ff represents a different text, 
identical with that of 614 1108 boh. 

The genitive dhcoaxtdcqjutro^ in 614 iioSff boh gives important partial 
support to the text of B^(* pap, and makes it unlikely that the read- 
ing of these latter is due to an accidental eiror in a proximate com- 
mon ancestor. 

In fact, the reading of BH* pap "n 'cpoict]^ dhrooxtaatMcrog makes ex- 
cellent sense, if only 1) is taken as the article on which Tpoxf)^ depends, 
the meaning being that given above {cf, KOhner-Gerth, Grammatik d. 
griech, Sprache*, ii, S 464. 3) . The resulting phrase is apt and not with- 
out beauty, but the accumulation of long words makes it heavy, and 
it was broken up by taking t) as meaning "or" and dropping the geni- 
tive termination from one or the other of the two nouns.f 

'Poosibly modicum has been substituted for an original translatioa, momentum, "move- 
ment." This latter word may well have been misunderstood in the sense of "a little," "a 
particle"; and in that case modicum would be a coirect and unambiguous synonym. 

t A similar misreading is found in the repeated quotation by Augustine of Rom. 7" a^oftrc*- 
X^ il ati9^(a in the translation aut peccalum; so «. g. Ep. 82, § 30 (Vienna ed. vol. xxzhr, p. 
a73. 5)> Conlra duos opistuias Felagianomm, i, 14. See C. H. Turner in JTS^ xii, p. 275. 
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It thus appears that the textual facts here do not indicate any dose 
relation between B and t<, but only that in this instance both are free 
from a process of emendation which, in one or the other direction, has 
affected all other witnesses except the papyrus. The reading of 8*AC 
and that of 614 zioS are two indq)endent corrections of the original as 
found in BK* pap* 

Both 614 and 1108 belong to von Soden's group I*. To the same 
group seems to belong also 876 (^), which, according to Scrivener, 
reads xopaXXorft i) Tpoirij i) Tpoxfjc d«oax(aqM. This is a conflation 
due to an unsuccessful attempt at conformation of one type of text to 
another; it is also found in 1518. 

876, 1 518, 1765, and 2138 have at the close of the verse a gloss o6tt 
(lixpc 6icovo(a^ xtvb^ &«o^oXyj dxooxideoiAorco^, " not even the least suspicion 
of a shadow." Von Soden's hypothesis (p. 1862) that the reading of 
BK* was a trace of this gloss was unlikely in itself and b now seen to 
be unnecessary. The gloss itself has arisen from the comment of "(Ec- 
umenius" : th Ik "xpox^^ dxooxfaqia,'' dfcwl tou, o6d^ fixpiC &«oyo£a( 
Tcvb( &xo^oX4. 

rpoTrq, "turning," "change," is another semi-astronomical 
word. It is used technically for the solstice (hence English, 
"tropic")* so Deut. 33" ffKlov rpoTr&if^ Wisd. 7" rpoir&p 
iiXKaryck^ see Sophodes, Greek Lex. 5. v. for many examples ; 
but it is also applied to other movements of the heavenly 
bodies, so perhaps Job 38" hrCtrraaai, hk t/)owA9 ovpavov^ cf, 
references in L. and S. 5. r., especially Plato, Tim. 11, p. 39 D. 

The word is also used in the sense of change in general, and 
with reference to human fickleness and frailty ; see Philo, Leg. 
all. ii, g; De sacr. Abel, el Cain. 37, and references given at 
length by Mayor*, p. 61. These various meanings make pos- 
sible the figurative use here, in which there is allusion to both 
senses. To exclude altogether the astronomical allusion, as 
some do, tmduly weakens the passage and overlooks the sug- 
gestions of 'jrarffp r&v <t)oyr(op^ irapaWay^j and airoaKCaafia^ 
but it is impossible to fix the meaning as a direct reference 
to any partioilar celestial phenomena, and there is nowhere 
any indication of contact with astrological language. The 
heavenly bodies are all, to popular notion, subject to change 
which affects their property of casting light on the earth. 

Spitta thinks that Tpox^ refers to the return of the sun (and other 
luminaries) by way of the north to their place of rising in the east, 
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after they have set in the west, and adduces Enoch 41* and 73*-** *K 
The general sense need not exclude these movements of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies, but there is no evidence of a technical use of 
•cpox4 which would permit it to be imderstood in this sense without 
explanatcMry context. The same is true in even greater measure of 
Spitta's interpretation of «apaXXar)f4 u the regular seasonal variation 
to north and south in the rising and setting of the sun and other bodies. 

inrocKCcurfia^ '' shadow." 

The word is foimd only here and in Christian writers, dicooxcdl^ 
means to "cast a shadow/' dhcooxCooyue therefore (like ax(aa(ia, Diod. 
Plut.) is either the "shadow cast" or the "act of casting a shadow." 

Beyschlag, following Huther, wrongly insists that dncwmlaa^ui means 
"the state of being overshadowed" ("das Beschatietwerden'*), and so 
interprets it of a shadow cast on God. For discussion of nouns in -(Aa, 
see Lightfoot, C(dossians, pp. 355 jf. ; J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 

255/- 
There is no thought here of a sun-dial. The word for shadow on a 

dial is d«ooxiaovi6{, and even that word requires a context to define it 
in that meaning. 

The explanation (of the ordinary text) given by late Greek commen- 
tators and lexicographers, "not a trace of turning," "not a shadow of 
fickleness" ("CEcumenius," Hesychius, Suidas, see the citations in 
Gebser, p. 86), and A.V. "neither shadow of turning," is unlikely, even 
if the text were soimd, because in that sense oxid, and not the heavy 
and explicit compound dxoaxfocovia, would be expected. The differ- 
ence may be imperfectly suggested in English by comparing the words 
"shadow" and "shadowing." Moreover, in a comparison with the 
sun, ixooxCaovLa can hardly have been used without some thought of 
its proper meaning. 

18. In contrast with the mistaken idea that God sends temp- 
tation is his actual treatment of us, making us sons, and giving 
us the highest place among his creatures. He is more to us than 
a consistent benefactor; he is a devoted father, and as such 
cannot tempt us to evil. 

fiovKTjOek, "deliberately," and thus showing his real atti- 
tude and set purpose. On the specific meaning of fiovKofiai 
("volition guided by choice and piupose") in contrast to ^eXo), 
see Hort on this verse, and Lex. s. v. Oikm^ with references. 

Bede, Calvin, Grotius, etc. take this as marking a contrast to human 
merit; but this is as far as possible from the context. 
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hiKKuriaep ^fJM^, refers either to mankind or to the Chris- 
tians. 

A specific reference to the Jews is sometimes found here, and can be 
supported by Jer. 2\ by Philo, De canst, princ, 6 (ii, p. 366), where 
Israel is called dhcap%4, and by Xfiyov (but v. /. X6youc) dXijOtCac as a 
description of the Law in Test. XII Patr. Gad $K But nothing in the 
context suggests this reference, and for the idea of God as becoming the 
father of Israel by means of the Law no parallel b adduced. 

The reference to Christians is entirely possible and makes a 
better connection with v. ". In that case airacvriaev refers to 
the new birth ; \rf709 aKrjOeia^ is the Gospel (c/. Odes of Sol- 
omon 80 ; and /crur/idrmv refers to all creation, but with par- 
ticular thought of men. The associations of &varydinnfa-K with 
Greek religious ideas do not seem to be implied here. 

If ijUfAq is taken to refer to Christians, it must be understood of be- 
lievers in general, not of the first generation only (Huther) or of Jewish 
Christians (Beyschlag). 

The objections brought against this view are (i) that the 
context (w. "-") has discussed the subject from general points 
of view, with no reference to Christians as distinct from others ; 
(2) that for the Gospel Xrfyo? t^ aXriOeCa^, with the article, 
would be expected (cf. Eph. i", Col. i', 2 Tim. 2"; note, in a 
different sense, Xrfyo? aXiy^e^w, Ps. 119", 2 Cor. 6^ ; (3) that 
instead of /cTur/AdTcav some word expressly denoting "men" 
would have been expected. These objections do not seem 
conclusive. 

The other view, urged by Spitta and especially Hort, takes 
^fiS^ of mankind, begotten by God's word to be supreme among 
created things, cf. Ecclus. 15^^. The objection which seems de- 
cisive against this is that the figure of begetting was not used for 
creation (Gen. i* does not cover this), whereas it came early 
into use with reference to the Christians, who deemed them- 
selves "sons of God." 

The idea of a divine begetting and of the entrance into Christian life 
as a new birth has its roots in Greek not in Jewish thought. So Clem. 
Alex. Strom, v, 2 (p. 653 Potter) %a\ xapd toIc ^p^po«; 91X096901^ t^ 
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xonjx^oat tt xoel ^t^laoii dhrarfcwi^c Xiyetac. See W. Bauer's note 
on Jn. 3* in Lietzmann, Handbuch zum Neum Testament; A. Diete- 
ricb, Eine MUhras-lUurgie*, 1910, pp. i34-iSS» iS7/- On the verb 
dx8)i6i)otv (no parallel in N. T.)» see R. Rdtzenstein, Z)»e kellenisHscken 
Mysterienrdigionen, 1910, p. 114. C/. Jn. i" $*-; 1 Jn. 2«» 3» 4»» • 
$1. s I Pet !»• »» (cf. Hort's note on i Pet i»), Tit 3'. 

Xiy^ aXfjOeicK. The knowledge of God's truth and will 
makes us his sons (cf. w. ^' *•• ") ; the "word of truth" is for 
James mainly the Law (v. **)i which means the Jewish law as 
imderstood by Christians. In 2 Cor. 6^, Col. i*, Eph. i", and 
perhaps 2 Tim. 2^^ it is the gospel of salvation. 

There is no connection between this verse and Philo's figure, often 
repeated in one and another form, of the generative word of God {cf. 
Leg. aUeg. ill, 51, & oxtpyutrixb^ xoeI Ycwi)Ttx,bg t&v xaTJiv ^670^ 6p06^| 
and references in Spitta, pp. 45 /.) ; the idea is utterly different. 

airapxn^ rtm, "a kind of first-fruits" ; nva indicates a fig- 
urative expression, cf. Winer-Schm. § 26. i. a. 

The "first-fruits/' both of the body and of the field, were sacred, and 
were often offered to God. See EB, " Furstbom," HDB, " First-fruits," 
SchOrer, GJV, | 24, n. 

The figure is found with reference to Israel in Jer. 2* (d^ii Ytviipu&tiitv 
odToO), Philo, De const, princ. 6 (dt6TC tou 96(ixavT0^ dh^p(&«b>v ylvoug 
d«8vt{i,40ij oi& T«; dhcacpx4 '^^ Tovqr^ xal xongi), and to the Chris- 
tians in 2 Thess. 2>* (Codd. BFG, etc.) and Rev. 14^ But the figure 
does not seem very common in Jewish thought. With Greek writers 
the word is more frequent in a figurative sense, see L. and S. and the 
Scholiast on Eur. Or. 96 quoted in Lex. s. v., which sa3rs that iicapxh 
"was used not merely of that which was first in order but of that which 
was first in honor." 

tcTiafidTODp, cf. I Tim. 4* (Rev. 5" 8«) ; not used elsewhere in 
N. T., cf. Wisd. 138. In O. T. found only in Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asticus, 3 Maccabees ; not used in this sense in secular writers, 
and to be associated with the Jewish use of ict(^<o and its de- 
rivatives. 

Von Soden, misled by his failure to see any adequate connection of 
thought for V. ", wished to take xTioitdcruv of God's new creation (cf. 
2 Cor. s" xaivij xtlaiq. Gal. 6", Eph. 2" 4"), within which these par- 
ticular Christians addressed are distinguished by reason of their sub- 
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jection to fiery trials. But (i) this does not suit dhc8x6i)otv, which 
must at least refer to all Christians; (a) it would require some clearer 
indication of the restriction, since the idea is not a common one; 
and (3) while suited to w. *->S it is inappropriate at this point in the 
chapter. 

19-27. Ld your aim be not speech, but aUentive hearing; not 
hearing only, but doing; not empty worship, but good deeds. 

The thought here turns to the need of reality and sincerity 
in religious instruction and public worship (i**-2"). 

19-21. To hear is better than to speak; listen to the Word. 

19. T<rw] B«"AC minn ff vg boh syi»»» ■«. 

Tots U] A boh»". 

fioT*] KLP mimip>« syr''^"* iua.trt. 

om] minn. 

Maxta U] B^CP* minn ff vg boh. 
%ai Sana] A 33. 

loTw] KLP« minni»>« syn>«b.h«i. 
The Antiochian reading (&m . . . loru) is a characteristic emen- 
dation. 

tare, "know this." The address aS€\<f>ot fwv shows that 
this belongs in the paragraph with the following. The sense 
alone would perhaps suggest that 1(tt€ is probably indicative 
(so R.V.), not imperative (A.V.) ; but the analogy of opare, 
fi^fimja-Q, and similar rhetorical appeals in the Greek diatribes 
(Bultmann, Stil der paulin. Predigt, p. 32) leads to the opposite 
conclusion. 

For this view it may also be urged that Jas. 4^ has oTSoeti as the in- 
dicative. Tort is the sole form of the imperative, and the more literary 
form of the indicative. Note Taoat in Acts 26s Heb. i2>^ has Tort 
(probably indicative), lo^ oT8oc(uy; Eph. 5* X<m is probably indica- 
tive. 

ira^ avOpayrro^j not limited to teachers, but cf. 3". 

raxif^ €& TO it/covaai. 

In view of the reference to the Word in w. "-** (note Bu!), 
it is likely that raxp^ ek t6 oKovtraA relates primarily to the 
hearing of the Word, and not merely to social intercourse gen- 
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erally. The same phrase is found in Pirke Aboth, v, 18, of the 
trait of the good pupil, who is '^ quick to hear and slow to for- 
get." CJ. Gal. 4». 

ek t6. This can be justified in Greek as a development of 
the meaning "with reference to," cf, Lk. 12**, Rom. i6**, Dio 
Chrys. Or. 32, p. 361 A iyoD SI /mXXov &p v/iS^ ejryvow fipahi^ 
fshf i^erffoyiAvov; iyKparSf^ Bk a-iy&VT<K' y(vov irpo^ ofrfyv 
fiT) Taxp^ aXXh jSpaBv^^ but it is not attested as. conmion in 
ordinary secular Greek. Cf. e. g. Pirke Aboth, v, 18, n^lHDD 
Ty\0^h, "quick to hear," yM^^h Htt^p, "slow to hear," Aboth 
R. Nathan, i, "be slow to judge." 

iucovacUj XaKfja-cu^ ofyf^p. 

Ecclus. 5^^ y(vov Ta;^i^ ip cucpodaei aov icaX hf fJuucpo0vfiC(f 
if>0dyyov aird/cpunv is the closest parallel to this verse among 
the many precepts of the Wisdom-literature which relate to con- 
trol of speech and restraint of anger. Cf. Ecclus. "5, Prov. 10" 
(and Toy's note) 13* 15^ 16" 17" 29*, Eccles. 7* 9". See be- 
low on 3*-". Cf. Pirke Aboth, ii, 14, "Be not easily provoked," 
also V, 17, and note Mt. 5". 

The interpretation of 6pf4 given by Bengel (id nil loquatur contra 
deum nee sinisire de deo), followed by Gebser, Calvin, Spitta, who 
take the anger as impatience against God, has little to commend it. 
On the other hand, Beyschlag's interpretation of hpxh as "passionate 
disposition {leidenschaJUiche GemiUhsverfassung) " of every kind, show- 
ing itself in murmurings against God and in fanaticism, as well as in 
quarreb, goes too far. The writer is thinking of what men ordinarily 
know as anger, against whomsoever directed. Its opposite b good 
temper and self-restraint. 

20. c/yyafcTcu, more naturally taken to mean "do," "practise," 
than in the rarer sense, "effect," "produce," "bring about," 
which properly belongs to Karepyd^ofuu {cf. v. *). Hence 
Succuoavmjp is to be taken as equivalent to to BUcuop^ "right- 
eous action" (cf. 2* afjMfniap dfyya^eaOe). Cf. Acts io»*, Heb. 
11", Ps. IS* if)ya^6fjL€P(y; Bi/caioawrfp^ and the common O. T. 
phrase woUIp ttjp Buccuoavprfp^ e. g. Gen. 18". The opposite 
of ipyd^ea-Ocu huccuoavPTjp is ipyd^ecrOcu a/xafniap^ 2'. Bucair 
oawrjp 0€ov then means "righteousness which God approves" 
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((/. Mt. 6'*} 4 Mace. 10^), and the phrase is here due to the 
contrast with opy^ avBpik. 

The whole sentence means: ''Wrath doeth not righteous- 
ness," f. e. ''Out of wrath righteous action does not spring." 
It is doubtless intended as a warning against wrong use of the 
doctrine that anger is sometimes valuable as an engine of 
righteousness. 

Another interpretation, however, gives to igfi^^jtatt the rarer sense 
"effect," "produce" (cf. 2 Cor. 7"), and refers the phrase "produce 
righteousness" to the effect of the teacher's anger on a pupil, c/. Zahn, 
EinUUung, i, S 4, note 2. 

o5x i^f&X^nai] B^AC' minn. 
oO xorrapYdcl^rcai] CELP niinnp>«'. 
External attestation, possibility of conformation to i*, and transcrip- 
tionai tendency to strengthen the verb decide for ipY<&^rcat. xottp- 
f&XjtxoLi may have been intended to have the sense "produce." 

21* &^, "acting on this principle." An exhortation to a 
meek and receptive spirit. The emphatic word is 'TrpavnjTi. 

aTro0^fji£ifOi, "stripping off." For the same collocation, B16 
iiroO^fievoi used to introduce an exhortation, see Eph. 4'^ 
C/. also I Pet. 2* airoOifji^voi^ with Hort's note, Rom. 13", 
Eph. 4" «•, Col. 3» «•, Clem. Rom. 13, Ps.-Clem. Epistle to 
James, 11. 

The word is used of clothes, but also of the removal of dirt from the 
body (qf. I Pet. 3'^ oocpxb^ dhc^Ocatq ^6xou), and very commonly in 
Greek writers of the rejection of a mental or moral quality. For 
quotations from early Christian writers, see Mayor', p. 66. 

j^apCav^ "filthiness" (c/. 2*), probably carrying out the 
figure of clothes. Evil habits and propensities in general seem 
to be meant. 

ptmapCav is complete in itself and does not need to be con- 
nected with icokUk. The force of iraxrav^ however, probably 
continues to irepuraelav^ which would otherwise have the article. 

For O. T. use of the figure of dirty clothes, </. 2^ech. 3«. Derivatives 
of p6ico<; are used in Philo (f. f . De mat, nom. 21) and in Greek writers 
to denote moral defilement (see references in Mayor). 
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irtpuTcreCav kokCcvs, "excrescent wickedness," "superfluity of 
naughtiness" (A.V.), cf. Rom. 5" rf^v irepia-treiav t^9 xaptrcf;. 
KaKifK is genitive of apposition, and the phrase calls attention 
to the fact that wickedness is in reality an excrescence on char- 
acter, not a normal part of it. Cf. Philo, De somn, ii, 9, where 
he uses the figure of pruning off sprouts, tcaOdirep yitp roU 
hevipeinv hrin^vovrcu /Skdarcu irepuraal icrk, ; De sacr. 9 rim 
irepirriL^ ^vaeifs rov ^ycfiovucov^ d? al afj£rpoi r&v iraO&v &- 
ireipdv re ical avvrjv^o'av 6p/ial Kal 6 scaKo^ '^h^Xfi^ yetopyi^ 
iif>vTeua'€Vj a^poavvri^ fierit cirovSrj^ airoKelpaaOe and the figure 
of pnming used in Jn. 15*. 

This is more forcible than to take the phrase to mean merely "abun- 
dance of evil/' f. e. "the abounding evil/' "the great amount of evil/' 
which we find in our hearts, cf. 2 Cor. 8*, Lk. 6«*. Still less natural is 
the interpretation of some who make xcpeaotfa equivalent to xepfa- 
oiutiOE, "remainder" {cf. Mk. 8*)y **• ^< from the past life.* For other 
unacceptable interpretations, see Mayor and Beyschlag. 

The fact "that the Aramaic rno seems to be used to mean both "be 
foul" and "be abundant/' as well as "sin/' is probably of merely ctiri- 
ous interest. See Buztorf, Lexicon^ cols. 1549^1550. More significant 
is the use of ftu«ap£at in the sense of sordid meanness by Teles (ed. 
Hense*, pp. 33, 37) and Plutarch, De adul. et amico, 19. 

Kouclcui^ "naughtiness" (A.V.), "wickedness" (R.V.). This 
more general meaning ((/. JArrraplav) is better here than the 
special sense of "malice," which is not rendered appropriate to 
the context even by opyifi^ and is not the natural opposite of 
TT/oaiJn;?; cf. Acts 8**. See, however, Lightfoot on Col. 3', 
Trench, Synonyms^ § xi. 

hf TrpairrjTi, "meekness," "docility." The contrast is with 
opyij rather than Kaxtcv:, Cf. 3". Calvin: significal modes- 
Ham et facilitakm meniis ad discendum composUae, This is the 
centre of the whole disposition recommended in w. "-". Cf, 
Ecclus. 3" 4* 10* 45* (& wpairrfTi in each case). 

Cf. Lightfoot on Col. 3", Trench, Synonyms, § xlii ; Heisen, 
Novae hypotheses, p. 637, gives some good Greek definitions of 
meekness. 

* The emendator whose hand appean ao of ten in A 33 teems to have sabatitated vtpi wcv/mi 
in his text (ao A 33 44^)* 
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S^curde, Jer. 9», Prov. i» 2* 4", Ecdus. 51". 

This seems to refer (like B^aaOai ek r^v Kophlav cov in 
Deut. 30^), not to the mere initial acceptance of the gospel, 
preached and heard, but {cf. iy^vrov) to attention to the knowl- 
edge of God's will, cf. Mt. ii**, i Cor. 2". The Christian's 
ideal should not be much talking (which leads to angry strife) 
but meek and docile listening to. the voice of God. There lies 
the way to salvation. 

TOP ifiufwrov Xiyov, !fuf)vro^, from ifKf>ikiv, "implant," may 
mean "implanted" (R.V.), "innate" (Wisd. 12"), "intrinsic," 
"deep-rooted." 

l^ifUTo; often means the "natural" — ^in contrast to the "taught'' 
(Plato, Eryx, 398 C SiSaxtbv fi dprrij i) S(A9U'rov), to the "extraneous" 
(Herod, ix, 94 Epi^uTov (tocvrtx^v e!xt, i, e. "as a power arising within 
himself"), or to the "acquired" (Justin Martyr, Apol. ii, 8 Itdt t6 
l(i.9UTov icoycl yivii dvOp<!)Xb>v o%ip\ui tou X6you); it also means the 
"deep-rooted," in contrast to the "superficial" (Polyb. ii, 45 8i4 Tf|v 
l^uTov d8(x(a(v xal xXtovt^Cov fOovtaocvtv^) . But, since the " implanted " 
or "inherent" is not necessarily innate, Ijjl^utoi; can be used of that 
which has been in fact bestowed, provided it is thought of as deeply 
rooted within the man. 

On the other hand, the rendering "engrafted" (A.V.), which has been 
reconunended to many by the connection with Zi^aobB, is unsuitable 
because it directly expresses the idea of "foreign," "applied from with- 
out," "not a natural growth," a meaning for which a derivative of 
{(ifUTcOsiv, "engraft," would be required. 

In the present context the sense "innate" is made inappro- 
priate by S^aadcj by rbv Btwdfievov /ctX., and by the absence 
of any special indication of this meaning. lfKf>irro^ seems to 
be used here to describe the "word" as one which has entered 
into union with the nature and heart of man, "the word deeply 
rooted within you." The attribute adds a certain solemnity 
and intensity to the appeal. 

Cf. Ep. Bamab. i* ovrm €/uf>vTov rrj^ Stopea^ irvevfiaruerj^ 
X^fiiP etXiy^TC, "I rejoice ... at your blessed and glorious 
spirits ; so deeply rooted within is the grace of the spiritual 
gift that ye have received," 9* olSev 6 rifv efufyvrov Boopehv 
T^9 SiaOi^Krj^ avTov 6^fj£vot; iv ^fuv, Pseudo-Ign. Eph. 17 StA t/ 
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lfjul>t/Tov ri irepl deov iraph 'X.purrov XafiSme^ Kpiriffpiov eU 
&yvoiav /carairhrrofiev. 

The ?/*^VT09 Xiyof; itself is called in v. ** v6fw^ r^io^^ and 
in w. ^ '* is described as something to be done. It seems to 
mean the sum of present knowledge of God's will. It is in- 
wrought into a man's nature and speaks from within, but this 
does not exclude that it should also exist for man's use in written 
or traditional form, whether in the law of Moses or in the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. In v. •*, as was natural for a Jew, the writer 
seems to have turned in his thought to the external expression 
in the law. 

Cf. 4 Ezra 9'*, "For, behold, I sow my law in you, and it shall 
bring forth fruit in you, and ye shall be glorified in it for ever" ; 
4 Ezra 8', Deut. 30*1-1* (y. ", "But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it"). 

There is probably no allusion to the paiable of the sower; yet cf. 
Mk. 4", Lk. 8". 

The interpretation here given is substantially the one most common 
in modem commentaries. Similarly ''CEcumenius'' takes the whole 
phrase as referring to conscience, ItAfUTov X6']foy xaXtl Tbv StaxptTtxbv xou 
PeXT(ovo( xal xoQ x^ipoyo^, xoeO' 8 xal XoYixol iayJkv xal xaXo6(uOa. 

Hort's note gives valuable material, and Hdsen, Novae hypotheses^ 
pp. 640-699, has collected a great number of more or less apposite quo- 
tations, and fully presented the older history of the exegesis. Calvin, 
De Wette, and others take fyjfuxov as proleptic, "Receive the word 
and let it become firmly planted" (Calvin : «to suscipUe iU vere insera- 
Pur) ; but the attributive position seems hardly to admit this. 

The andent versions translate as follows : 
Bohairic, "newly implanted." 
Syriac, Peshitto, "received in our nature." 
Latin, 

Cod. Corb. (ff) genUum, 

Cod. Bob. (s) insUum, 

Vulgate insitum. 

The Latin insUus means "implanted" or "engrafted" or "innate"; 
see the instructive examples from Cicero and other writers in Harpers' 
Latin Dictionary. 
The history of the English translation has been as follows : 
Wiclif, 1380, "insent or joyned"; 1388, "that is planted." 
Tyndale, 1526, "that is grafted in you." 
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Great Bible, 1539, ''that is graffed in you." 

Geneva, 1557, ''that is graffed in you.''^ 

Rheims, 1582, "engrafted." 

A.V. 1611, "engrafted." 

R.V, 1881, "implanted," mg. "inborn." 

<tShtcu. Cf. 2" 4" 5", Rom. i** ov yhp hraurxupofuu t6 
evevYyeKioVy hvvaius yhp Oeov itrrlp ek a-aynjpCav^ Acts 20". 

Ti9 ^vx^ vfjL&v. Cf, s**, I Pet. !• aom^piap ^vx&v^ Heb. 
lo'^ ek irepiirohiaiv ypvyjffi^ Ep. Barnab. 19*^ /a€\j£t&p ek ro 
a&aai 4^vx^v t^ X^9». 

Evidently, when this was written, not merely the idea of salvation 
but the phrase "salvation of the soul" was fully current. 

22-25. But hearing only, wUhoiU doing, is valueless. 

Cf. 2"-»«, "Faith without works is valueless" ; 3", "Wisdom 
which does not issue in peace is of the earth. " 

22. yivea-Oe. yCvea-Oai serves in many cases as a kind of 
aorist of cli'a*. Hence the imperative yiveade is used like an 
aorist imperative to convey a "pimgent" exhortation to "be," 
not merely to " become." €<rr€ as imperative is not found in the 
N. T. Cf. Jas. 3S Mt. 6^^ 24**, i Cor. 14" Eph. s». There 
is no need of the elaborate translation "show yourselves" or 
"prove yourselves" (cf. Lex. s. v. ^Cvop/u, 5. a), nor of any 
other of the subtleties which the conunentators offer. See 
Blass-Debnmner, §§ 335-337- 

That hearing the commands of a law, or a teacher, must be followed 
by doing them is an obvious precept of ethics, often overlooked in 
practise in all ages. Cf. Ezek. 33'*, Mt. 7*^ xd{<; o3v Sortq dbio6e( i&ou 
To6^ X6youc to6tou^ xal icottl a6To6g, ((JkouoOi^sTat dvdpl fpov([i4>, 7^'", 
Lk. 8«» II" I2<T. 

The antithesis of hearing and doing is frequently found in the Tal- 
mud. Cf. Pirke Aboth, i, 16; i, 18, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel I.: "All 
my days I have grown up amongst the wise, and have not found aught 
good for a man but silence ; not learning but doing is the groimdwork ; 
and whoso multiplies words occasions sin," iii, 14, R. Chananiah b. 
Dosa: "Whosesoever works are in excess of his widsom, his wisdom 
stands ; and whosesoever wisdom is in excess of his works, his wisdom 
stands not," iii, 27, v, 20 ; also Sifre on Deut. ii^', quoted in Taylor, 
SJF\ p. 50, note 23 ; T. B. Shabbath 88 a, quoted in Mayor, p. 69, 
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note X. Cf. also Philo, De presm, d pcmis, 14 tdc Ot^ot^ loocpatWotcc 
. . . (i4 xivd^C xal ipt(xouc droXcictZv t£>v oCxsCuv Tpd^tcDV, iXXdk xXi2p^&9at 
ToOc X6you^ IpTot^s ixQEtvetoZCf De congr. erud, grot. 9, and passages given 
by Elbogen, Rdigionsanschauungm der Pharisder, 1904, pp. 41 /. 

Cf, Seneca, Ep. 108. 35 sic ista ediscamus tU quae fueritU verba sint 
opera. 

iroiriral Xoyov, "doers of the word." 

This sense, " carry out what is commanded," for xoctTv and its deriva- 
tives xocirr^g and vofT^at^, is a Hebraism (cf. nfTp) and peculiar to 
Biblical Greek. See Lex. s. v. icocttv, and cf. 1 Mace, a*' To5g iconrrdc 
ToC y6(xou. In classical Greek xo(i]Tij<; toG y6(i.ou means voiioOin)^. 

cLKpoaral, Found three times in James (i**- *•• ") ; elsewhere 
in N. T. only Rom. 2^', ov yiip oi axpoaral v6fjLov iUcuoi iraph 
T^ 06^ aXX' ot TToti/Tal iucoMaOrjaovTou. The close resem- 
blance here is an excellent illustration of the common relation 
of both Paul and James to Jewish moral thought and precept. 

oKpoaral naturally suggests hearing the public reading of 
the Scriptures in Jewish or Christian worship, cf. Rev. i* 0/ 
iucovovre; roiifi Xiyoxs rrfi trpw^rela^ icaX Tqpoxhne^ tA iv 
avT^ yeypafifidva. 

yi6vov dxpoorraQ B minn ft vg with other versions read dbtpootal (i6vov. 
The decision as to which reading is the emendation must rest wholly 
on the weight assigned to B fit. That a few minuscules omit (jidvov is 
not significant. 

7rc^}aKoyi^6fJL€voi iavrotkf "deceiving yourselves" by the 
notion that hearing is sufficient. Cf. v. ", Gal. 6', Mt. 7""*', 
Rom. 2"-". iavTo&; for vfieU avrou9, cf. J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 87. 

23. Sti, "because," introduces, as a kind of argument, a 
brief illustrative parable. 

oif is the appropriate negative, because ov Trotiynyv, as a 
single idea, is opposed to cucpoavq^. 

oCto9, cf. w. *'• " (tovtov), 3«. 

loiKcv. Only here and i* in O. T. or N. T. 

avSp(, cf. v. ». 

Karavoovirn, "look at," with no thought of a hasty or any 
other special kind of glance ; so KarepArjaep, v. ■*. 
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tA wpda-anrov t^ yevdcreas^ avrov, "the face that nature gave 
him," seen in a mirror, is here used as a comparison for the 
ideal face, or character, which a man sees set forth in the law. 
As one may forget the former and have no lasting benefit from 
seeing it, so the mere oKpoarq^ has no profit from the latter. 
T^ yei/AreaiK is emphatic, to mark the distinction of the two 
kinds of "faces." 

yepdcreoo^, gen. of attribute, or perhaps of source. 

7Ac<rt9 is here used, as in 3*, in the sense of "Nature," much 
as in modem usage, to mean the created world (including man) 
as distinguished from God, and with a suggestion of its character 
as seen and temporal. So Plato, Resp. viii, p. 525 B; Plut. De 
gen. Soar, 24, p. 593 D; Philolaus ap. Stob. Ed, i, c. 22 (ed. 
Wachsmuth, p. 197); and especially Philo in many passages, 
e, g, De post, Cain, 9 O^ov fikv tSiov fipefiCa koX ardaiSj y€p4(r€W 
Si fierdfiaa-k re xal fieTa/SariKff iraaa Ktvr}at^. For abundant 
references to Philo, see Mayor*, pp. 117/. The Romans trans- 
lated by rerum naiura. 

More congenial to the Jewish point of view, and hence more com- 
mon in the O. T., is xt^jk;, "creation," which is often used collectively 
in the later books {e, g. Ps. 104", Judith 16", Wisd. i6»«, Ecdus, 49>«, 
3 Mace. 2** Oi hi much the same sense as ylvtatg in Philo. 

Beyschlag states strongly certain difficulties of the usual interpreta- 
tion of xh xp6oiiMcov Tf}c Ycv<98ci»q, but fails to discover an acceptable 
substitute for the meaning given above. The meaning "birth" (c/. e, g. 
Gen. 32* t{g Tfjv Y^v t^<; fcv^ot^c oou) is hardly adequate, since a man 
flees in the glass not merely the gift of birth but also the acquisitions of 
experience. 

iaJirrp<p. The ancients, like the modem Japanese, had pol- 
ished metal mirrors of silver, copper, or tin. Cf, EB, " Mirrors/' 
HDB, "Mirror." 

The figure of a mirror is frequently used by Greek ethical writers 
(see references in Mayor, pp. 71/.)} but otherwise than here, with ref- 
erence to the reflection of the actual, not of the ideal, man. Phflo, 
De vita contempl, 10, compares the law (4 vo^oOM(a) to a mirror for the 
rational soul (4 Xo^ tx^ ^^X^t in & manner which recalls James's figure. 

24. KaT€v6TfiT€Uj iirekdOero, Probably gnomic aorist, which 
is intrinsically a form of popular expression, not a literary 
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nicety. Cf, Buttmann (transl. Thayer), p. 201, and see i^^ and 
note. For iirekdOero^ cf. Hennas, Vis, iii, 13'. 

cLTreXi^XudePj perfect, because of reference to a lasting state 
("is off," "is gone"), not merely, like the other verbs, to a 
momentary act. See J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 144. 

For similar alternation of gnomic perfect and aorist, see Plato, Protag. 
328 B. But cf, Buttmann (transl. Thayer), p. 197, where any ''subtile 
distinction" is denied. 

26. 7rapaicv^a9, "lookin." This compound has lost all trace 
of any sense of "sideways" (jirapcL-), or of stooping (/cvTrrosi) to 
look, cf. Jn. 2o*' ", I Pet. i", Ecclus. 14^ 21". The figure 
is of looking ("peeping," "glancing") into a mirror, and is here 
brought over in a metaphor from the simile of v. **. See F. 
Field, OHum norvicense, iii", p. 80 (on Lk. 24"), pp. 235 /. (on 
Jas. i") ; cf, iy/cv7rT(o^ Clem. Rom. 40*, with Lightfoot's note. 

The word often implies "a rapid, hasty, and cursory glance," see the 
good examples quoted by Hort ; but that shade of meaning seems here 
excluded by the latter half of the verse. 

v6/iov rdXeiov rbv rryi iXjevOepicv:^ shown by the context to 
be the same as rov ifJL(l>vTov Xiyov of v. " ; cf, 2" v6fA0v iXet^ 
OepCa^. 

The omission of the article is frequent with v6/jto^ (cf, 2^' ", 
and see Sanday's note on Rom. 2") ; but this explanation is 
here imnecessary, since the term is further defined by an attrib- 
utive expression with the article, cf. Gal. 3" ; see Blass-Debrun- 
ner, § 270; Winer, § 20. 4; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 74; 
L. Radermacher, NeiUestamenUiche Grammatik, 191 1, pp. 19, 89. 

rdXeiov^ cf, i", Rom. 12* to OdktffjLa toO ^eoO, to &ya06v teal 
evdpearov Ka\ riKeiov, The epithet is not in distinction from 
some other, imperfect, law, but means simply (Spitta) such a 
law that a better one is inconceivable (cf, Pss. 19 and 119), "the 
ideal perfection which is the goal of life" (Sanday). Philo, 
De vita Mos, ii, 3, M. p. 136 oi v6fJL0c koXXiotoi koX cb? a\T)0&9 
deloL /ArfBkv &v )(p}f 7rapa\iw6vT€^. The perfection of the law 
in question is made plain by the further description of it as 
" the law of freedom." 
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Tov T§9 iKev0€p{(K, " the law characterised by freedom/' 
This expression means ''the law in the observance of which 
a man feds himself free." It could have been used of the 
Mosaic law by a devout and enthusiastic Jew ; cf. Deut 28^^, 
Ps. i« 19^-" 40» S4« ii9«' «• '^ 

Cf. Pirke Aboth, iii, 8, R. Nechonyiah b. ha-Kanah (c. 80 
A.D.) : "Whoso receives upon him the yoke of Torah, they re- 
move from him the yoke of royalty and the yoke of worldly 
care" ; vi, 2, R. Jehoshua b. Levi (c. 240 a.d.) : "Thou wilt find 
no freeman but him who is occupied in learning of Torah/' 
with Taylor's notes on both passages ; see the glorification of 
the law of Moses in contrast to other laws which were imposed, 
&^ ovK ikeud^poi^ iXKiL SovXoi^^ in Philo, De vita Mos. ii, 9. 
These references show that there is no ground for the common 
affirmation that this phrase implies a sublimated, spiritualised 
view of the Jewish law, which, it is said, would have been im- 
possible for a faithful Jew, cf. Jiilicher, Einleitung^* •, p. 190. 
It is also evident that the words rikeiov and rffi iKevOepltx^ 
are not introduced in order thereby to mark the law which 
James has in mind as distinguished from, and superior to, the 
Jewish law. 

In the passages of Irenaeus where lex liberkUis and similar phrases 
occur (cf. Iren/ iv, 13* 34<' « 37^ 39*) there is emphasb on the original 
divine gift of human freedom, with which the law stands in no conflict, 
but which it rather confirms. It is not possible to apply these passages 
directly to the interpretation of James. 

To a Christian "the perfect law of liberty" would include 
both the O. T. (parts of it perhaps being spiritually interpreted, 
cf. Mt. s"-", I Cor. 9», Rom. 3» S\ Ep. Bamab. 10) and the 
precepts and truths of the Gospel ; cf. 2»-", where the ten com- 
mandments and the commandment of love are all explicitly 
said to be a part of the law. The use of the phrase by a Chris- 
tian implies that he conceived Christianity as a law, including 
and fulfilling (Mt. 5^^) the old one. This is not inconsistent 
with an early date, for even Paul cannot avoid sometimes (i Cor. 
9", Rom. 3*^, Gal. 6*) referring to the new system as a law. 
Cf. Jn. 13'*, I Jn. 2' '■, I Tim. i^ OiXovre; elvcu vofioBiSdaKoXoi 
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(used of persons who present themselves as Christian teachers). 
See Introduction, supra, pp. 37/. 

The iise of the term ''law" in this inclusive sense is plainly 
of Jewish origin and illustrates the direct Jewish lineage of 
Christianity. But the tendency to conceive Christianity as 
essentially a system of morals (a ''new law") was not spedfi- 
cally Jewish. It seems to have been present from primitive 
times in the common Gentile Christianity. "The Pauline con- 
ception of the Law never came to prevail, and Christendom at 
large did not know how, nor dare, to apply criticism to the O. T. 
religion, which is Law. (Without criticising the form they spir- 
itualized the contents.) Consequently the formula that Chris- 
tianity consists of Promise plus Spiritual Law is to be r^arded 
as of extreme antiquity {uraU) " (Hamack, Lehrbuch der Dog- 
ptengesckkUe, i*, p. 250; i*, p. 317). 

Being the product of a permanent trait of human nature, to 
be seen in all ages, this moralism was not confined to any lim- 
ited locality or single line of tradition in early Christianity. 
The doctrine of Christianity as law is emphasised in the Shep- 
herd of Hennas, cf. Vis. i, 3*, Sim. v, s» 6', viii, 3* with Har- 
nack's note. See also Bam. 2* (0 kcuvo^ v6fio^ rod Kvplov ^fi&p 
^Irjaov XptoToO, avev ^vyov avd/yicrj^ &v), with Harnack's note 
and the references contained in it. In Justin Martyr (e.g. 
Apol. 43) and the other apologists the idea is of frequent oc- 
currence, and it was probably a part of the primitive theology 
of Asia Minor in which the more developed system of Irenaeus 
had its roots. With Irenasus and his contemporaries the "new 
law" took an important place. See Ritschl, Die Enistehung 
der aUkatholischen Kirche^ 1850, pp. 312-335 (with abundant 
citations), Hamack, Lekrbuch der Dogmengesckichie*, i, pp. 
316/. note I, pp. 548/. § 3 ; Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der 
Dogmer^geschichie^f § 21. 4. 

The familiar Stoic idea expressed in the muTimi^ |^ ii6yo< 6 0096^ 
iXi60cpo(; xal To&q Appcav douXoq, deo parere libertas est (Seneca, De vii. 
beat. 15) is expanded in Philo's tract about slavery and freedom, Quod 
omnis probus liber, for instance, 7 «ap' ol<; (Uv fiv fipy^jj {) ixiOu(i.{a 1} 
Tt dfXXo lediOo^ {) xal iicf^ouXo^ vaxla duvaartOci, xdcvruf clol SoCXot, 
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law 8& (ircd v6(iou C^iotv, iXcfiSipoi. The combinatioii of these Ideas 
with the Jewish enthusiasm for the law is to be seen in 4 Mace., e. g. 
$**"** 14* & ^otatXIuc XoytoyLol ^otXtxc&ttpot tuxX iXcuO^pttv iXtuOcpc&xtpoc 
A tadt claim that the Greek philosopher's ideal of freedom charac- 
terises the Jewish and Christian law may possibly underlie the lan- 
guage of James, whether or not such is to be traced in the rabbinical 
sayings quoted above. 

Other interpretations given for the phrase are : 

(i) "Natural law in the soul," ''the light of nature." But nothing 
suggests this. 

(2) That law which by the new covenant has become implanted in 
the souls of men, written in their hearts Qer. 31*^'**), so that the fulfil- 
ment of it springs from inner spontaneous impulse, not from enforced 
conformity to externally imposed precepts ; in a word, the gospel on 
that side on which it is a rule of conduct (so Beyschlag). 

The chief difference of this view from the one adopted above is that 
the latter takes the "law of liberty" in the sense of ChristianUy con- 
ceived as law, while Beyschlag takes it of that element in Christianity 
which is law. The real difference is not great. Beyschlag's main in- 
terest here is to show that the phrase does not imply the legalistic con- 
ception of Christianity of the Old Catholic period, and in this he is 
probably right. 

(3) The Christian law in distinction from the Jewish, because it 
consists of positive and not of negative precepts. On this, see supra, 

Philo enforces the same thought with a different figure, De 
sacr. Abd. et Cain. 25, "After having touched knowledge, not 
to abide in it (/i^ hriyi^lvcu) is like tasting meat and drink and 
then being prevented from satisfying one's hunger." 

?jP70v, the addition of ip^ov to Troiryrrf^ gives a certain em- 
phasis, "a doer who does." 

fAOKcipio^, cf. V. ". See Jn. 13", Lk. 12", Seneca, Ep. 75, 7 
non est beatus qui scU ilia sed quifacii. 

T^ iroi'qau airrov probably means collectively the man's whole 
conduct (Hebrew HB^^O), cf, Dan. 9^* (Th.), but not without 
allusion to the preceding ttoai/tit? ; "he will be worthy of con- 
gratulation in these deeds of his." 

(iomdepco^ does not mean '' prosperous" (Huther, Beyschlag, and oth- 
ers), but is the opposite of "blameworthy." 

26-27. Careful aUerUian to warship is no substitute for self- 
restraint^ purity of life, and good works. 
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The connection with the preceding is here made in two wa}^: 
(i) by the advance from the more general precept of reality, 
"not hearing but doing," to the more specific, "not mere wor- 
ship but doing good" ; (2) by the reference in v. *• to the sin 
of uncontrolled speech {cf, v. *•)• 

26, toKel, "thinketh," i. e. "seemeth to himself." Cf. v. " 
/xiySeW \ey€T(o ; and, for the same use of &>/ceiv. Gal. 6*, i Cor. 

ioi«, Jn. 5". 
0pTfcr/e«k. 

This adjective is not found elsewhere excepting in lexicons, 
but derivatives are conmion, notably dpricrieela (w. '•• "), 
which means "religious worship, especially, but not exclusively, 
external, that which consists in ceremonies" (Lex,). BpriaicAi 
means " given to religious observances." The Greek words have 
somewhat the same considerable range of meaning as the Eng- 
lish word "worship," with reference to the inner and the external 
aspects of religious worship. Mayor quotes a useful series of 
passages from Christian writers ; see Trench, Synonyms, § xlviii ; 
£. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 55-57; and Lex. In the 
present verse OprjaK<k doubtless refers to attendance on the 
exercises of public worship, but also to other observances of re- 
ligion, such as almsgiving, prayer, fasting {cf. Mt. 6*"", 2 Clem. 
Rom. i60- The passage implies that a large and recognised 
field of religious observance was naturally and obviously open 
to the persons whom James has in mind. 

For both thought and language, cf. Phflo, Quod dd. pot. insid. 7 : 
''Nor if an3rone in his abundant wealth builds a temple with splendid 
contributions and expenditures, or offers hecatombs and never ceases 
sacrificing oxen, or adoms the temple with costly offerings, bringing 
timber without stint and workmanship more precious than any silver 
and gold, shall he be reckoned with the pious (imt* eOos^y dvaY^TP^^?^) > 
for he also has erred from the path of piety, accoimting worship a sub- 
stitute for sanctity (OpjoxcCov ScvxX bciirrjfto^ i]pfoC[uyo^).** 

The English words "religion," "religious," used here and in v. *', 
for 6pi2ox<(a, Op72ox6^, are to be understood in the external sense of 
"worship," "reli^ous rite," etc., in which formerly they were more 
used than at present. Cf. Milton : "With gay religions full of pomps 
and gold" {Paradise Lost, i, 372) ; Shakespeare : "Old religious man," 
i. e. rdigieuXf "belonging to a religious order" {As You Like It, v, 4, z66). 
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As used at the preseat day/'reUgion " conveys the meaning of Opi)oxtCa 
well enough in v. >*, but is inadequate in v. >% where the Greek word 
means specifically "worship." See HDB, "Religicm." 

Ijwi ;(aXii^a7(07a>i^ yX&atrav, cf. v. " and 3*". For the meta- 
phor, cf. Ludan, Tyrannicida, 4 tA? tw ^Sov&v op^^en^ X^X^ 
voTOJTOwny? ; De saltal. 70 ; Philo, De mid. nom. 41, De agric. 
15 /•! Qt*od del. pot. insid. 8; Plut. De sol. anim. 10, p. 967; 
Hermas, Mand. m, i; and the phrase ixaXivov <rr6fjLa in 
Aristopli. Ran. 862 ; Euiip. Bacchae, 386 ; Philo, De vita Mosis, 
iii, 25. 

There is no good reason for limiting either the unbridled 
speech here referred to or the ipyii of w. *• '• to extravagant 
and intemperate utterance in preaching and teaching (cf. 3') ; 
the precepts are of general applicability. 

awar&v KapSiav iavrov, Cf. Test. XII Patr. Nephth. 3 fi^ 
oip (nrovSd^ere , , . iv Xdyoi^ /cevok airarav t^9 ^t^^ vfA&p 
Stl aianr&PTe^ (v. I. a-Koir&prei) hf tcadapdrrjTi KctpBCa^ cruvrf 
crere to 0i\r)fjLa rov Oeov Kparclv] and on the use of KapBia, 
cf. 5*, Acts 14". 

pdraM^, from fjuhrfv, "in vain," "failing of its essential pur- 
pose." His very Oprja/ecta, in itself good, becomes useless, be- 
cause spoiled by this fault of character. Cf. v. ^, and vacpd^ 
2". «•. 

The fact that fidrcuo^ in the O. T. is specially used of idols 
and idol-worship (e. g. Jer. 2* io», cf. Acts 14", i Pet. i") adds 
point to this sentence. Cf. Spitta, p. 57, notes 2 and 3. 

27. Oprjaxela. 

This is not a definition of religion, but a statement (by an 
oxymoron) of what is better than external acts of worship. 
James had no idea of reducing religion to a negative purity of 
conduct supplemented by charity-visiting. 

Cf. Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Introductory Aphorisms 
XXIII (and Note [8]): "Morality itself is the service and cere- 
monial (cultus exterior, OprjaKela) of the Christian religion." 

The thought is the same as that of the prophets, cf. Mic. 6*-*, Is. 1^^% 
58s Zech. 7«-» Prov. i4». Cf. Clem. Al. Strom, vi, § 77, p. 778 P, 06 
(vfs. he who keeps the commandments) V iorl xh 6pi]oxc6tiv xb Otlov Ixdt 
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TiJ^ SvTiiK 8obQnoo6w]c, Mpftav Tt xal rvd^atciKrand among Greek writers, 
Isocrates, Ad Nicod, p. z8** £, fiifoO H OQpuz /coGto xdXXiorov tlvat xal 
OapotxcCocv (Uffonjv fiv ^ ^Xtcotov xal Scxat^TocTov aocuTbv icoep^XDC* In 
the higher forms of heathen Hellenistic religious thought "a spiritual 
idea of God is contrasted with anthropomorphic conceptions and naive 
worship of idob, while purity of heart, as the best sacrifice, and ad- 
hesion to the will of Grod, as the true prayer, are contrasted with foolish 
prayers and vows"; see P. Wendland, HeUenistisck^dmische KvUur\ 
191 2, p. 87, and note 8 (references). 

KctOapii zeal afiiavroi, S3monyms giving the positive and nega- 
tive side, cf. I*' •, etc. 

The two words are often found in Greek writers in an ethical sense 
and together, Dion. Hal. A,R. viii, 43'; Plut. Pericl. sg; alsoPhilo, 
Leg. all, i, 15, De animal, sacrif, idon, 13; Hennas, Mand. ii, 7, Sim, v, 7, 
Test. Xn Patr. Jos, 4; etc. 

For i(«,{avTo<;, cf, Heb. 7**, z Pet. 1*; in the O. T. only found in Wis- 
dom and a Maccabees. 

The words are naturally used with Ofyrja/eela, because ritual 
purity and spotlessness was required in all ancient worship, 
Jewish and heathen, and was never more insisted on among the 
Jews than by the Pharisees in the first Christian century (cf. 
Mk. J* ''•, Mt. 23"). There is no special contrast meant (as 
Spitta thinks) to heathen worship. 

irapd T^ 0€^, "in God's judgment," "such as God approves," 
cf, Lk. i» I Pet. 2<' », Rom. 2^*, 2 Thess. i\ Prov. 14", Wisd. 
9*** 12^, etc. This is a good Greek use of irapd (see Winer, § 48, 
d. 6. ; L, and S. s. v.), which, with other expressions (Lk. 24^* 
ivavrCov, Lk. i" ipdnriov, etc.), is the equivalent of the Hebrew 

0€^ Kol irarpC 

Oc^ %a\ icorrpQ ^tC*KL minn. 

•cO 6f^ xal vcerpQ BC*P minn. 

T^ Ot^ %x\ T^ «arcp(] A. 

T^ Ot^ icoTpQ minn. 

The usage in the N. T. b to write either Ot^^ mrr^p (e, g. Rom. V, 
GaL I', and often) or 6 Ocb^ xal xor^p (e. g, z G>r. 15** and, with fKi£>y 
added. Gal. i\ etc.). The only instance of Ocb< xal xsT^p, excepting 
the present one, is the easily explicable case £ph. 4*; the only cases of 
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h 6eb^ Torc^p are Col. i> (t^ 6<q^ «arcp( in Codd. BC* and versions; t^ 
Oe^ T^ icatTp{ in Codd. DFG), $", and possibly i". Hence probably 
the article is a conformatory emendation and the formula here unique 
in the N. T. 

The phrases ^€^ Kal iran^p and Oeh^ iran^p are found at 
the opening and elsewhere in Paul's epistles and other N. T. 
writings, but nowhere in the Gospels,* Acts, i John, or Hebrews. 
They evidently belong to the common semi-liturgical religious 
language which at once grew up among the early Christians, 
but not at all to the tradition of Jesus' sa3dngs. This designa- 
tion of God is possibly used here because it is the care for God's 
fatherless ones (cf. Ps. 68^) which is enjoined. 

iirunc^jrTea'dcu^ used of visiting the sick, in Mt. 25»*» *•, Ecdus. 
7**, and also in secular Greek, e. g, Xen. Cyr. v, 4" ; Plut. De 
san. prac. 15, p. 129 C. 

6p<l>avoiff: koI xVP^9 the natural objects of charity in the 
community, cf. e. g. Deut. 27", Ecdus. 4^ r^lvov 6p<t>avoU &9 
Trar^p, koI clvtX cLvSpo^ 75 firjrpl ain&v^ Acts 6*, Bam. 20 
(the Two Ways), Polyc. 6, Hermas, Mand. viii, 10. 

For abundant further references, see Spitta, p. 57, note 5 ; 
Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geiste, p. 145, note ; 
Gebhardt and Harnack on Hermas, Mand. viii, 10. 

iv rg ffXlylta air&v, i. e. the affliction of their bereavement. 
Cf. Jn. 11", and Edersheim, Jewish Social Life, pp. 172 /., for 
the Jewish custom. 

aawiXov, " unstained." For the same phrase, rr^pelv a^nrCKov, 
cf. I Tim. 6»<. 

aW, see Buttmann, § 132, 5. 

Tov /e6(rfju)v. Cf. 4* ^ (fuXCa rov tcdcfioVj 2*. 

This twofold statement of a moral ideal, compactly expressed 
in the latter half of this verse, is elaborated at great length in 
Hermas, Mand. viii. The comparison is instructive and points 
dearly to current religious modes of expression among the Jews. 

Kda-fU)^ in the ethical sense in which it represents the world 
as opposed, or at least alien, to God is found only in Paul, 

* In Mt. 6* the reading & tfcbf & war^^ vilAp of Codd. H*B and sah. vers, is probably aa 
emendation for i wai^p vfAmv of all other authorities, while Jn. 6" S^ are different. 
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James, 2 Peter, and the Gospel and First Epistle of John. In 
the writings of John this sense is pushed to an extreme of sharp 
opposition. The usage, which is evidently wholly familiar to 
James and his readers, must have its origin in Jewish modes of 
thought (c/. the use of a7\y and ^9 . J? ^ ^^^^^ Jewish literature 
for fcSa-fio^^ not merely for ala>v)^ but the history of the ethical 
sense of the word has not been worked out 

See HDB, art. "World'*; PRE, art "Welt"; DaJman, Die 
Worte JesUy i, 1898, pp. 132-146 (Eng. transl. pp. 162-179). 

CHAPTER n. 

1-7. To court the rich and neglect the poor in the house of wor- 
ship reverses real values. 

In 2^-^ the thought of the supreme importance of conduct, 
stated in i"**^, is further illustrated by an instance from a situa- 
tion of conmion occurrence. With this instance the writer con- 
nects his reply to two excuses or pretexts (w. ^^** **"*•), which 
are perversions of true religion, and in so doing he is led to 
enter upon broader discussions. Ch. 2 is more original and less 
a repetition of current Jewish ideas than any other part of the 
epistle. 

1, iB€Xxlx>{ /iov, marking transition to a new topic, cf. !*• 
2" 3* S', and see note on i*. 

iv TrpoacyirokriftAJ/Ca^s; "with acts of partiality." 7rpocayrr<h 
\rffi\l/(a (found also Rom. 2^, Eph. 6», Col. 3«, Polyc. PhU. 6), 
together with the cognate words irpoa-oinrokrffiTrTelv (Jas. 2*), 
irpocramoX.ijfjvTrrr)^ (Acts lo'*), hirpoaoyrriKruJinnof: (ecclesiasti- 
cal writers), airpoa-ayiroXi^fJimTcoi: (i Pet i", Clem. Rom. i», 
Bam. 4^'), is a compound formed from the LXX translation of 
the O. T. phrase D'*^S Wyj, Xafifidveiv wpJo'coTrov^ Lev. 19^', 
Ps. 82*, etc. (For an analogous compound, cf. ifJuxTx^yroirjaav^ 
Acts 7**). These words were of course used only among per- 
sons acquainted with the Greek O. T., that is, Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

This group of expressions has had a history not unlike that 
of English "favour," "favouritism," etc., and, having often had 
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originally an innocent sense, came in the O. T. to mean '' respect 
of persons" in the sense of improper partiality. The early uses 
related chiefly to partiality on the part of a judge. In later 
use any kind of improper partiality might be meant, whether 
judicial favouritism or, as here, selfish truckling to the powerful. 
For the meaning of the Hebrew expression, see Gesenius, The-- 
saurus, s. v. ^^^, p. 916 ; c/. Lightfoot on Gal. 2*, and, for some 
similar O. T. expressions. Mayor on Jas. 2K 

The plural denotes the several manifestations of favouritism ; 
cf, Winer, § 27, 3 ; Hadley-Allen, § 636 ; cf. 2 Cor. i2», Gal. 5", 
I Pet. 4». 

iv denotes the state, or condition, in which the act is done; 
here the acts with which the action of the main verb is accom- 
panied. Cf, 2 Pet. 3" inrdpx€tv iv exxrefieUw:, Col. 3" xjiroKovere 
, . , /Mfj iv 6<f3daXfJLoBov\^f:j Jas. i" iv irpairqTi. 

Warnings against contempt of the poor are common in the 
O. T., c/. Lev. 19", Prov. 22**, Ecclus. io*«, etc. 

/*^ epfere. Not interrogative (R.V. wg., WH.), but impera- 
tive (A. v., R.V. teoci)y as is better suited to the gnomic style of 
the epistle {cf. i'» " 3^ 4", etc.), and to the following context. 

The question "Do 3re, in accepting persons, hold the faith of our 
Lord?" would express doubt whether a faith accompanied by this fault 
b true faith in Jesus Christ at all. 

But this makes a weak and unnatural opening to the paragraph, is 
too subtle and indirect for so straightforward a writer, and does not 
suit so well the transition to the following sentence with y^P* This 
writer («. g, in w. •• •• uses the question-form rather in argument 
than in exhortation. Note, too, the directness with which his other 
paragraphs open, e. g.i*** 3' 5'. Moreover, such a surprisingly drastic 
denial that the readers were Christian believers would require a clearer 
form of statement. 

ej^ere t^iv ttCotlv. Cf. 2"* " 3", Mt. 17" 2i»*, Mk. 11", 
Lk. 17', Acts 14', Rom. 14^, i Tim. i", Philem. 5. ^® is used 
in its natural sense, with reference to "having" an inner qual- 
ity. This is a Greek usage, see L. and S. s. v, ^<o A. I. 8. Cf. 
rrfpelv rijv irUmv^ 2 Tim. 4', Rev. 14". For the whole phrase, 
cf, Herm. Mand. v, 2« t&v ri^v TrUmv ix^vrtov okdKXrjpov. 
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rifv TrloTiv. The "subjective" faith, not the later idea of a 
body of doctrine to be believed ; so throughout this epistle, i'* * 
25, 14.M ju^ Faith in Jesus Christ is the distinctive act which 
makes a man a Christian. See A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im 
Neuen Testameni^, 1896. 

Tov Kvplov, Objective genitive, cf. Mk, 11", Gal. 2"; Her- 
nias, Sim. vi, i^ etc. 

The view of Haussleiter. Der Glaube Jesu CkrisH und der christliche 
Glaube, 1891, and James Dnimmond, Epistle to the GaUUians, 1893, p. 
91, that these genitives after x(aTt{ are subjective, not objective, is 
unnatural, and seems disproved by both Mk. xi" and Gal. 2**. See 
Sanday on Rom. 3*'. Hort paraphrases : the faith ''which comes from 
Him and depends on Him," but this is unnecessary. 

Ti)9 Srffi;?. "Glory" is the majesty and brightness of light 
in which God dwells, and which belongs also to the Messiah ; 
see Sanday on Rom. 3", G. B. Gray, art. "Glory," in HDB; 
A. von Gall, Die Herrlichkeit GoUes, 1900. 

The interpretation now most commonly given for this diffi- 
cult expression is probably right. Ttf^ Srff 179 is genitive of char- 
acteristic {cf. Lk. i6» i8«, Heb. 9' Xepovfielv Srffi79), limiting 
the whole preceding phrase tov icvplov fifi&v *1 170-01) 'Kpurrov^ 
i. e. ''our glorious Lord Jesus Christ." The expression is a not 
altogether happy expansion of o icvpiofs rrp 8^^179 (i Cor. 2O, cf. 
0€Oi T§9 Srffi79, Ps. 29*, Acts 7', 'jrariip t^9 Srffi79, Eph. i". 
By its solemnity the writer may intend to emphasise the in- 
consistency between the great privilege of Christian faith and 
this petty discrimination between rich and poor. 

No convincing objection can be made to this interpretation, although 
there is no complete parallel to it Among the other interpretations 
the following deserve mention : 

(i) Talg xpoo(i>xoXixi4»£ae(^ Tf)^ 96&f]<, "partiality arising from your 
own opinion/' or "partiality arising from external glory" (admiratio 
haminum secundum externum splendorem, Michaelis). But the separa- 
tion of the words is too great, and the meaning "glory" for 86^8 in this 
context too obvious, to permit this interpretation, and it is now held 
by no one. 

(2) djv xfoTtv T^^ 865tjc, "faith in the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ " 
(PesL), or "Christ-given faith in the glory" («. «. the glory which 
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we are to receive, Rom. 8^*)> or '' the glorious faith in Christ." But the 
last two of these are forced, and the first involves too strange an order 
of words to be acceptable, in spite of such partial analogies as Acts 4", 
z Thess. 2". Cf, Buttmann, § 151, in ; Winer, § 61, 4 ; for many illus- 
trations of h3rperbaton from LXX and secular authors, see Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses, pp. 768 jf. 

(3) Various interpretations separate off some part of the phrase tou 
xup(ou 4(jUdv 'Iijoou XptoTou, wluch is then connected with t^^ 26Si]c, 
and the two together taken as in apposition with the rest of the phrase. 
The least objectionable of these is perlu^ that of Ewald, "our Lord, 
Jesus Christ of glory" ; but this division is unnecessary, and it seems 
impossible that the writer should not have meant to keep together the 
whole of the familiar designation. 

(4) A.V. and R.V. supply tou xupfou, and translate "the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory." There are abundant parallels 
for this latter phrase, but none for such a singular omission. 

(5) Bengel, Mayor, Hort, WH. mg., and others take x^^ d6Si)<; as in 
apposition to the preceding and as referring to Christ (perhaps as the 
Shekinah) under the title of " the Glory." But the evidence that this 
is a possible use of f) 86Sa (see the full note of Mayor*, pp. 79jf., (f. 
Lk. 2»S Eph. I", Tit. 2", Heb. i«) is inadequate. 

(6) Spitta and Massebieau think the words -^(iuv 'Iijoou XpioroG an 
interpolation by the Christian editor. This would leave the expression 
"the Lord of glory," referring, as in Enoch, to God. Beyschlag's an- 
swer to this, that an interpolator would not have broken the phrase tou 
Kupfou T^<; d6^<;, is not quite satisfactory, since the natural words to 
follow TOU xupfou are fKi&v 'iTjaou Xptorou. But the interpolation is 
not sufficiently obvious to justify itself apart from the general theory 
to which it belongs. See the long note in Mayor. 

2. 'idp explains the warning by pointing out that respect of 
persons is easily recognisable as sin. 7a/} introduces oi &e- 
Kp(07]T€ ktX., v. *. 

eladXffrj, cf. 1 Cor. i4»-«. 

awayfoyqv means "meeting," and it is not necessary here to 
distinguish between the "meeting" as an occasion and as an 
assembled body of persons. It is the proper word for a Jewish 
religious meeting, but is occasionally used, chiefly by writers 
having some Jewish or Syrian connection, for a Christian meet- 
ing ; cf. Herm. Mand. xi, 9 Srav ovv ikOrj 6 apOparrro^ 6 ij(tav 
TO iTPeufia rb ffetov ek awayarfffv avSp&u SucaCcou ; Ign. Polyc. 
4'; Iren. Hear, iv, 31*' *; Epiph. Hear, tool, i8 awayayy^v Sk 
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oJrroi [the Ebionites] Kokuwri t^v eavr&v iKic\ri<rCaVy koX ou%l 
iicK\ri<rCav, The Christian Palestinian Aramaic dialect used a 
single word [MHl^'^iD] as well for "synagogue" as for "church." 
In view of tiiis wide-spread occasional use, no trustwortiiy in- 
ference as to the place of writing of the epistie, still less any 
conclusion as to its Jewish-Christian authorship, or as to the 
nationality of the persons addressed, can be drawn from the 
occurrence of this word here. 

The material is fully collected and well discussed by 2^ahny 
EinkUung, i, § 4, note i ; Hamack in his long note on Hennas^ 
Mand. zi, 9; SchUrer, G/7, ii, § 27, notes 11 and 12. 

The meaning "place of meeting/' ''meeting-house/* natural if this 
were a Jewish synagogue, is wholly unlikely for a Christian writing. 
The only parallel to be adduced would be the inscription (from a 
locality not far from Damascus) Suvoqffoff) Mapxuovtor&v, x<&(j.(t)(;) As- 
pdpoiv ToO x(upfo)u xal a(a>Tf])p(oO 'Ii)(ffoG) XpY}aTou, «povo(qE IlaOXou 
vptoPCuT^u), Tou \x' ^ou^j Le Bas-Waddington, Inscript. grecques et 
lot, iii, no. 2558. The date is a.d. 318-319. 

XpwoScMCTvXto?, cf. Lk. is*», also Gen. 38"-" 41", Is. 3*^; 
and see note in Mayor*, p. 83, and "Ring," in EB, HDB, and 
Dictt. AnU. for details of the custom of wearing rings. 

For similar description of a rich gentieman, cf, Epictet, i, 22" 
fj^€i TA9 yipeov 9roXto9 'XpWTor/; haicrvkCov; l)(a)P ttoXXoiJ?, Sen- 
eca, Nat. qtutst. vii, 31 exornamus antdis digUoSy in omni arti- 
culo gemmam disponimus. 

Xpuao8axT6X(o^ is foimd only here, but is correctly formed, (f, 
Xpuo6)cetp in the same sense, xpi'^o^^f^o^, xpuffoxdcX(vo<;, etc. 

& ia-ffrJTi Xa/mpa, cf, Lk. 23". 

The term Xafjirrrpxk seems here to refer to elegant and luxuri- 
ous, "fine," clothes (cf. Rev. 18"), but it can also be used of 
freshness or cleanness (Rev. 15*) without reference to costliness, 
and sometimes (Acts 10*^) appears to mean "shining." Its nat- 
ural opposite in all these senses is pviraptky "dirty," "shabby," 
as below, cf. Philo, De Joseph. 20, avrl pvirdKrrf<: Tuxfiirpitp 
ic0rjTa apTiS6vT€^. Mayor gives other instructive references. 
See also Lex. $. w, Xafiirpik and (nmapA;. 

For the same construction as w. *• •, cf. w. **■". 
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8. hnff\J}pffr€y "look," i.e. with favour, "have regard." 
hnfi^Aretv has this sense also in Lk. i** 9'*, apparently through 
the influence of the LXX usage ; cf. i Sam. i" 9**, Ps. 25" 69", 
J^^ 3S Judith 13^, etc. The development of this sense in an 
appropriate context is a natural one; but in classical usage 
only Aristotle, Eih. Nic, iv, 2, p. 11 20, is dted. 

eiTnjre. Doubtless the speaker is one of the dignitaries of 
the congregation, cf, rb wroiniBuiv fMV. 

Koffov, This form of the imperative (for the more literary 
KoOrfoxii)^ found uniformly in O. T. and N. T., was doubtless 
in ordinary colloquial use, as is attested by its occurrence in 
comic writers of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. and in post- 
classical usage. See Lex. s. v. and Winer-Schmiedd, § 14, 3, 
note 3. 

KoKik. Usually explained as meaning "in a good seat," 
"comfortably." But the usage does not fully justify this (see 
Mayor's citations), and some polite idiom in the sense of 
"please," "pray," is to be suspected. In various Greek liturgies 
the minister's direction to the worshipping congregation, orS- 
li€P KaXckf presents the same difficulty and suggests the same 
explanation. See F. £. Brightman, Liturgies^ Eastern and 
Western, vol. i, Oxford, 1896, pp. 43, 49, 383, 471. The 
Syrian Uturgies sometimes merely carry this over, "Stamen 
kalos/' but also render by, "Stand we all fairly," ibid. pp. 72, 
74, 104. On the Jewish custom of distinguished places in the 
synagogue, cf. Mt. 23^, Mk. 12", Lk. 11" 20", and see "Sioia- 
gogue," in £B and EDB. 

A noteworthy oommentazy on these verses is offered by a passage 
found in various ancient books of church order. Its oldest form is 
perhaps that in the Ethiopic Statides of the Apostles (ed. Homer, 1904, 
PP* 195 /•) ' "And if any other man or woman comes in lay dress [i, e. 
in fine clothes], either a man of the district or from other districts, 
being brethren, thou, presbyter, while thou speakest the word which 
is concerning God, or while thou hearest or readest, thou shalt not 
respect persons, nor leave thy ministering to command places for them, 
but remain quiet, for the brethren shall receive them, and if they have 
no place (for them) the lover of brothers or of sisters, having risen, will 
leave place for them.^ 
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'' . . . And if a poor man or woman either of the district or of the 
(other) districts should come in and there is no place for them, thou, 
presbyter, make place for such with all thy heart, even if thou wilt 
sit on the ground, that there should not be respecting the person of 
man but of God." 

See also the Syriac DidascaUa aposiolarum, 12; Aposklic ConstUutions, 
ii, 58; £. V. d. Goltz, ''Unbekannte Fragmente altchristlicher Gemein- 
deordnungen," in SiizungsbericlUe der kgl. preuss, AkademUf 1906, pp. 
141-157. There is no sufficient indication that the passage is dependent 
on James. 

CTtj^^, in contrast to /cdOov. 

oT^ei i) W&60U kux] B ff. 

OTi^Oi 9 xdOou] sah. 

ot!^( <xs7 4 xdOou] A 33 minn Cyr vg Jer Aug ayr^. 

oT^et hzl i x(&6ou &d8] SC'EXP minn boh syr»^. 

aTi]Oi kUi %a\ xdeOou] C*. 

The reading of B ff makes the rough words an invitation to stand or 
to take a poor seat. So the Sahidic, which thus on the whole supports 
B ff . The readings of A a/ and X al seem to be different emendations, 
both due to the wish to make ori^Oi^explidt and so to create a better 
parallelism. But since the indefinite ixcl does not in itself imply any 
disrespect to the visitor, the effect is to lessen rather than intensify 
the rudeness of orljOt, and the product is a weaker text than that of 
B ff (sah). The text of B ff is thus on both external (see p. 85) and 
internal grounds to be preferred. 

fj KtWov heel inrb rh inroTrSSidv fiov, i.e. in a humble place. 
This is a sorry alternative to standing. Cf. Deut. 33* wrrf a-e 
*'at thy feet," Lk. 8" 10", Acts 22* 9rapA tou9 7r6Ba^. 

These persons who come into the meeting are visitors, who 
may be won for the church, and the treatment of them at this 
critical moment reveals the real feeling of the members toward 
the relative worth of the diflFerent classes in society. The vis- 
itors seem clearly distinguished from the members of the con- 
gregation; and nothing indicates, or suggests, that they are 
members of sister churches. They are undoubtedly outsiders, 
whether Jews or (jentiles. 

6x6] B* P 33 minn have emendation to the easier M. 

4. 06] Omitted by B ff minn. The repetition of --oy oy might 
suggest either the insertion or the omission of the word in transcrip- 
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tioQ. Tlie attestation and the greater intrinsic vigour of the sense 
speak for the omission. 
KLP minn read xal 06, the xa{ being added to indicate the apodosis. 

hi£icp{0riT€. "Ye have wavered," "doubted," ♦. e. "practi- 
cally, by your unsuitable conduct, departed from and denied 
the faith of v. S &nd thus fallen under the condemnation pro- 
nounced in I*-' against the S/^i^o?." Cf. i* and note, 3" 
hhuijcpiTo^\ and, for the mode of argument, i' S^^ux©?, 4* 

Of the various meanings proposed for 8ttxp<0i]Te this one, which is 
common in the N. T. although not attested in secular Greek, yields in 
the present context the best sense, being especially recommended by 
the allusion to the " waverer " of iK Cf, Mt 2i«», Mk. 11", Roul 14", 
Jas. I*, and the kindred sense " hesitate " in Acts io*>, Rom. 4*. 

Other interpretations which have been given are classified as fol- 
lows by Huther, whose elaborate note, as reproduced with additions 
by Beyschlag, pp. 103 /., should be consulted for the history of the 
exegesis. 

8iac3ip(vto6a( » (i) separare; 

(2) discrimen facere ; 

(sijudicare; 

(4) dubitare ("hesiUte"). 

Under each of these senses several interpretations are possible accord- 
ing as the verb is taken as an affirmation or a question, and under sev- 
eral of them a choice between an active and passive meaning is possible. 
Most of the interpretations are too remote from the natural suggestion 
of the context, or any natural meaning of the verb, to be worth consid- 
ering, and none suits on the whole so well as the interpretation given 
above. 

The renderings of A.V., "Are ye not then partial?'' and R.V. mg., 
"Do ye not make distinctions?" are based on (2), the verb being given 
an active sense. This corresponds to the view of Grotius and others, 
and is perhaps not impossible, even with the passive aorist, but at best 
it would be unusual, it runs counter to all N. T. usage, and it gives an 
inherently weak and tautologous sense. To R.V. texl, "Are ye not 
divided?" no objection from the ordinary meaning of the verb can 
be brought, but it is less idiomatic and pointed than the rendering 
"waver." 

#(piTa^ means '^ judges"; it cannot mean ''approvers" (as 
Wetstein takes it). 
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KpiraX BiaXjoyuTfi&v irovrip&v^ "judges with evil thoughts/' 
gen. of quality. Evidently, like ^Kpid'qre, this describes in 
language already familiar an admittedly wrong attitude. There 
is a play on words in Bt£/cp(OrjTe^ Kpirai, which cannot be imi- 
tated in English, and which goes far to accoimt for the intro- 
duction of Kpiraiinto a context to which the idea of "judging" 
in any proper sense is foreign. That irpoaamoXrffi^pla is the 
characteristic sin of the bad judge may also have had its influ- 
ence. The sentence must be taken to mean : " You have passed 
judgments (i, e. on rich or poor) prompted by unworthy mo- 
tives." 

For d(aXo-)ftoi&6v «ovi)puy, cf. Mt. 15", Mk. 7*S and Ps. 56*. SutXo- 
f to{i6< Gil^e n^B^D) is in Biblical usage a general word which includes 
purpose as well as ddiberatum. See Lightfoot on PhiL 3>«; Hatch, 
Essays J p. 8. 

6-7. The poor are the elect heirs of God, whereas the rich 
are your persecutors. 

These verses are intended to reinforce the exhortation of v. ^ 
by pointing out how peculiarly heinous in the readers' case is 
partiality in favour of the rich. 

6. aKowTaTCj as in diatribes, cf. Bultmann, SHI der pauli- 
nischen Predigt, p. 32, with foot-notes. 

aB€\tf>ol fAov ayairqToij inserted here for emphasis, cf. i" 3". 

0€o^ i^eXe^aro, Election is a Jewish idea, cf. e. g. Deut. 
4*^, Ps. Sol. 9* ; see Sanday, Romans, pp. 244 /. 248 jff. 

Toif^ wrayxov^ r^ ic6<rp/p^ " the poor by the standard of the 
world," T^ K(i<rfjup is dative of reference, or "interest," cf. Acts 
7» curreuy: r^ 0€%, 2 Cor. 10*, see Hadley-Allen, § 771 ; Winer, 
§ 31, 4, a. Cf. 1 Tim. 6"'-, on which Schottgen quotes ^'•ij? 
D^IJ?, Baba bathra 8, 2 ; D^yn TlTj;, ibid. 4, i. 

Others (Weiss, etc) take t^ k6o(U|> as naming the possession which 
the poor lack. But the poor lack not /'the world" but the world's 
goods. 

The election of the poor to privileges is not here said to be 
due to any merit of their poverty, but, in fact, poverty and 
election coincide. This does not deny that an occasional rich 
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man may have become a Christian, nor affirm that all the poor 
have been chosen, cf. i Cor. !*•-*, Mt ig'*-*'. 

<v T^ x6o(U|»l minn. 
h to6t(|> t^ x6ayu|>] mm*. 
%oQ x6ciJ.ou] A>C>KLP mum. 
ToG x6oiJLou toOtou] mmnv**. 

The reading of the older imdals easSiy accomits for all the others. 

'irXjowrlovi iv irurrei, "rich in the sphere of faith," "in the 
domain where faith is the chief good" ; i. e. rich when judged 
by God's standards. Cf. Lk. 12", i Cor. i», i Tim. i* 6", Eph. 
2*; and rabbinical "rich in the law" {i. e, learned), Wajjikra 
r. 33 on Prov. 29" (Wetstein), Tanchmna 34, 3 (Schdttgen on 
I Tim. 6"). 

The contrast of poor and rich in different spheres is a natural 
one. See quotations in Mayor*, p. 86, and Spitta, p. 63 ; cf. 
Rev. 2S Test XII Patr. Gad ^K 

Other modes of analysis of the meaning of h idtmi do not affect 
the general sense of the phrase, but they seem less adapted to the con- 
text. Thus: 

(i) "rich by reason of faith" ; 

(2) "rich in having an abundance of faith/' cf. Eph. 3<, i Cor. z>, 
I Tim. 6^«. This unduly limits the range of the " riches." 

K\7jfX}v6/iov^ 77}? PaaiXiela^. 

This expression corresponds to Mt. 25'*,' i Cor. 6*' " 15" 
(jcK'qpovofulv iScuriXeLav), Gal. 5^, as well as to Kk'qpovofulv 
\(oriv aid)vvov in Mt. 19" 25", Mk. lo", Lk. 10" 18" {cf. 
Dalman, WorU Jesu, i, pp. 102-104; E. Tr. pp. 125-127. 

"Heirs" are persons who are appointed to receive the in- 
heritance. The kingdom is here thought of as still future (as 
is shown by hnjyyeCXaro), The kingdom is not further de- 
scribed, nor does James use the term again, and it is possible 
to say of the term here only that it denotes the great blessing 
which God offers to his chosen, being thus practically equivalent 
to salvation. Cf. Mt. $'• ", Lk. i2» '•. 
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See Westcott's note on Heb. 6" for the history of the use of 
the term K\rjpov6fjM^, 

^ikgla<;] AC read ixarffzklillaiq. 

^ emffyeCXaro rot? aywir&cnv avrSv. On the expression, 
cf. 2 Tim. 4", Ep. ad Diogn. lo. 

C/. i", TOP oT^^avov TjJ? (5»^9 xt\,, with note. Life and the 
kingdom are practically identical. 

hnjyjeCXaro does not refer to any one specific occasion, and 
hence is better translated "has promised." Cf. Burton, Syn- 
tax of the Moods and Tenses of N. T. Greeky §§ 46, 52. The 
"promise" was implicit in the very conception of the kingdom. 

6. ^TifJbcurarej "dishonoured," t. e, by your truckling to the 
rich. On arifid^eiv, cf Prov. 14*^ o ar^fid^oov Tr^njra^ a/jLafrrdr 
V€i^ 22*«, Ecclus. 10", Acts s**. 

A.V. "despised'' is a possible translation (cf. Field, Notes on the Trans- 
laiion of the New Testament (Otium norv. ili')) 1899) P* ^3^t for good 
examples), but the context (v. *} makes the R.V. "disbonoured" pref- 
erable. 

TOP irroDxdp, generic. Mayor well recalls i Cor. 11** for an- 
other case of dishonour to the poor in early Christian life. 

/caTaBvpaaTevova-ip, "oppress," cf. Wisd. 2^®, Amos 8*, Jer. 
7«, Ezek. 18". 

For examples of such oppression, cf. Jas. $*' •, and references 

in Spitta, p. 64, notes 9, 10, and 11 ; also Ludan, Nee. 20. 
S^H^I2MA. 'TS/ireiSff TToXX^ xal rrapdvo/ui oi ttT^wtioc Sp&a-c 

Tapd, TOP fiiop afyTrd^opTes koI ffia^6fjL€P0i xal iravra rpoirop 
T&p irepi^Tcop KaTcuf>popovPTe; #ctX, 

avTol, "Is it not they who," etc. Similarly, v. *. On avrefe 
in nominative as personal pronoun with no intensive force, 
cf. Lex. s. V. avrtkf II, 2. 

Dueova-iPj so Acts i6i», of "dragging" into court, cf Lk. i2»« 
Karaavpeip irpo^ top xpiri^p^ Acts 8' (avpayp)^ Acts 17*; a usual 
meaning, see Lexx. 

This does not seem to refer to religious persecution, which 
was at least as likely to proceed from the side of the poor as 
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of the rich, but to other oppression, with legal action, arising 
from the ordinary working of social forces in an oriental com- 
munity and having to do with wages, debts, rents, and the like. 

Many think, indeed, of religious persecution (as Acts 6"). But this 
is not naturally suggested by xarcaSuvaortOouaiv (instead of which we 
should in that case expect 8u&xouotv, cf. Mt 5**, Lk. 21", Acts 7**, GaL 
z>0* Nor is it made necessary by pXaofixjiouaiy, which seems to refer 
to a different act of hostility and is properly so punctuated by WH. 

€& Kpin^pia, "before judgment-seats," "into courts," ^. 
Sus. 49. On established courts throughout Palestine, see £B, 
"Government," §§ 30, 31; Schtlrer, G/K, § 23,11. 

7. pXjouTifnifUiXHTiv. Blasphemy is injurious speech, especially 
irreverent allusion to God and sacred things. 

For blasphemy from the Christian point of view, {. e. against 
Christ, cf. Acts 13" i8« 26", i Tim. i", i Cor. i2«, Justin, Dial. 
§ 117 (XpiOToO) opofjui fiefirjKiodrjpcu Kara irSiaav rifv yfjv xal 
fiXxuTtfnjfieia'dcu oi apj(i€p€i<: rov Xoofi vii&v koX SiBcurKokoi 
elfyycuravTo^ Pliny, Ep. x, 97'; Polyc. Mart 9* XoiBSprja-ov 
rov XpiaT6v. Cf. Hermas, Sim. ix, 19* (of apostates). On 
blasphemy against God by the rich among the Jews, cf. Enoch 
54 94> '• and other passages collected by Spitta, p. 65. 

It is not natural to take this of "those who profess to know God but 
by their works deny him" (Mayor), cf. Tit. i>*; HermaSi Sim. viii, 6^ 
Rom. 2** (Is. 52*) Tb fdtp Svoiia toG Ocou 81' &pifi<; ^Xao^ixxetTat h toZ^ 
lOvtoiv, and the cognate passages, 2 Pet. 2', i Tim. 6^ Clem. Rom. 
V, 2 Clem. Rom. 13, etc., are all of a different tenor, although the 
language is similar ; the verb is there in the passive, and the blasphemy 
comes from the discredit which is thrown upon the Christian religion 
by the faults of those who profess it. 

TO KoXhv Svofia rb iTnxkrjOkv i<f> v/iS^. 

This means the name of Christ, to whom his followers belong, 
cf. I Pet. 4»^". Cf. 2 Sam. 12", Amos 9", Is. 4S 2 Mace. 8" 
€i/€/ca T^9 eTr* airroiK hrucKriaew^ rov aefivov Kal /jLeyaXoTrpe- 
TTofc ovSfiaro^ avrov^ 4 Ezra 10** et nomen quod nominatum est 
super nos profanatum est, etc. For more references, see Mayor*, 
p. 88, Spitta, p. 65. In aU these passages the reference is to 
Israel, dedicated to God by receiving his name. This idea was 
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naturally transferred to the Christians^ with a reference in their 
case to the name of Christ. C/. Hennas, Sim, viii, 6*, to Svo/ia 
Kvplov TO errucKfjdep hr avrois, and other cases of the use of 
Svofm in Hermas, Sim. viii, ix, and xi, given in Heitmtiller, 
Im Namen Jesu, 1903, p. 92. The phrase does not necessarily 
refer to baptism, nor to any definite name (e. g. XpumavoC) 
by which Christians were known. See Hamack's note on 
Hermas, Sim. viii, 6*. 

6-7. It is very evident that "the rich" here are not Chris- 
tians. Those who maintain the opposite are driven to give 
to pKxuTt^fjuoviTiv the meaning rejected above. The rich are 
plainly neighbours who do not belong to the conventicle but 
may sometimes condescend to visit it. 

No word, however, hints that the two classes do not worship 
the same God, and the whole tone of the passage seems to imply 
a less complete departiire from the dominant religion of the 
community than would have been the case in Rome or any 
heathen city. If the whole siurrounding population were hea- 
then, the argument would have to be differently turned. Con- 
trast the tone of Phil. 2" ^', Eph. 4"-", Col. 3^ i Cor. 6^-\ 

A settled and quiet state of things is indicated, in which the 
normal relations of the different classes of society prevail. The 
sense of missionary duty is not prominent. 

The situation is thus that of a sect of some sort living in a 
community whose more powerful members, though worshipping 
the same God as the sect, do not belong to it. 

8-11. The law of Love is no excuse for respect of persons. The 
cancelling of one precept by another is not permissible, for the 
whole law must be kept. The royal law is therefore not a license 
to violate other parts of the law. 

These verses are a reply to a supposed excuse, viz. that the 
Christian is required by the law of love to one's neighbour to 
attend to the rich man. This excuse by the pretext of " love'* 
is parallel to the excuse by the pretext of "faith," w. **-*•. 
Cf. also !"• *•. Like Mt. s"^-, this passage is opposing a wrong 
and self-indulgent use of the principle that the law of love cov- 
ers the whole law. 
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8. el fjLArrot, "if now," "if indeed" The particle fiivroi, 
besides its common adversative force, "but," "nevertheless" 
(so Prov. 5* i6»' " 22« 26", Jn. 4" 7" i2« 20» 21*, 2 Tim. 2"), 
has a "confirmative" meaning, as a strengthened M^, hardly 
to be translated. In such cases it indicates an implied contrast, 
which appears in the present instance in the correlative ^ of 
v. •- Cf. Jude 8, and see Kiihner-Gerth, Grammatik der griech. 
Sprocket, § 503, 3, g. 

v6iiJ0v fiaaiXi/eov, " the royal law." vSfu^ means the Law of 
God, as known to the readers through the Christian interpreta- 
tion of the O. T. The article is probably omitted because v6fui9 
is treated as a quasi-proper noun, as in 2"* " 4*^ ; cf, Xrfyo?, Jas. 

Most take the "royal law" to be identical with the ypa4^ 
(legum regina) quoted immediately. But vdfio^ is not used in 
the sense of cvroXiJ (cf. Mt. 22'* woCa hnoXif fieydXtj iv r^ 
i^/A^), and it is therefore better to take ficun\uc6v as a deco- 
rative epithet describing the law as a whole, of which the fol- 
lowing precept is a part. The expression Kark i^v ypcuffi^v 
kt\, implies, indeed, that the perfect observance of this pre- 
cept covers the observance of the whole law, as in Mk. 12", 
Rom. i3», Gal. 5^*, cf. Lev. 19", Jn. 15". 

It is thus not necessary to make an unnatural distinction between 
v6(&oc here and in v. *. 

fiaaCkucdv^ i, e. "supreme." Cf. Philo, De jusiUia, 4 fiactXir- 
Kifv Se €l(od€V ovoixd^uv yL(avarf; oSop r^v /JiArriP, De congress, 
erud. grot. 10 ; 4 Mace. 14*. The term either goes back to the 
tradition that kings are supreme sovereigns, or else is drawn 
from the use of fiacriKevs to mean the Roman emperor. 

At the same time there may be here an allusion to the Stoic 
conception of the wise as "kings," parallel to the lurking allu- 
sion in I ^'^ to the conception of the wise as alone "free." The 
Law of Christians is alone fit for "kings." Cf. the similar appli- 
cation of the word fiaaiKuco^ in Clem. Al. Strom, vi, 18, p. 825; 
vii, 12, p. 876, and the other passages quoted by Mayor*, p. 90 ; 
also I Pet. 2'. See Knowling's good note, p. 49, Zahn, Einlei^ 
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iungy i, § 6, note i, and for the Stoic paradox the references 
in Zeller, PkUosopkie der Griechen\ III, i, p. 256, note 5. 

As in I**, so here, the attribute of the law is decorative and 
suggestive only ; it is not meant specifically to distinguish the 
true law from some other inferior one. 

The interpretation of ^aiX(x6v as "given by the King" (God or 
Christ) has nothing to recommend it. Equally little has Calvin's in- 
genious reference to "the king's highway," "plana scilicet, recta, et 
aquabilisJ' 

rrjv ypa^p, i. e. "passage of Scripture" (Lev. 19") ; cf. Mk. 
12", Jn. i9»^, Lightfoot on Gal. 3". 

t6v irXTjaCov. Properly "neighbour," in LXX for Hebrew 
jn.," friend," "fellow countryman," or "other person" generally, 
and so, imder the influence of the teaching of Jesus (Lk. lo**-'^), 
equivalent to hepo^: (cf. especially Rom. 1^^* *® 15'). 

9. afuifyrCav ipyd^eaOe, cf. i* and note. Such conduct is 
sin, directly forbidden by the law, and hence cannot be excused 
as a fulfilment of the royal law. 

lKerf)(6iJi£U0L xmo toO v6fiov, Cf, Lev. 19" ov X^M^j; irp6a(0' 
irov irrfnyxpv ovSk Oavficurei^ irpiawjrov hwourrov^ iv Buccuoirvvr} 
Kpivel^ TOP irKrialov aov, Deut. i^^ i6^*. 

10. Sfrrv: , . . rrfpi^try^ with av omitted. Cf. Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, 307, Blass-Debrunner, § 380. 



Tiirt<rD] BKC minn 1 ff ya boh 
Tijrfoti] KLP minnpi*' ) * 



ii;Xi)p(&ati] A minn. 

xXT}p<&aaq 'n}p4at(] 33. 

TcXiffst] minn, cf. v. '. 
The future is probably an emendation called out by the absence of dfy. 
The same thing has happened to xvalwa, for which KLP minni>i» have 
%xa((nt. The synonyms, and the conflation in 33, are interesting. 

irTaia"p, in sense of "sin," Rom. 11", Jas. 3*, cf. Deut. 7". 
See M. Aur. Anton, vii, 22 IBtop ApOpaynvp (fnXeip koI Toi? 
inraCoPTiK, Maximus Tyr. Diss. 26 rk Si aviip aya$i^ &? 
SieXOetp fiiop airraCcroa^ ; 

iv hfl, "in one point," neuter, since ^rf/*09 is not used of 
single precepts. 
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wdPTWip lvoy(o^. ircbntov is neuter, and the genitive, as in 
classical Greek, denotes the crime. This is a rhetorical way 
of saying that he is a transgressor of "the law as a whole" 
(irttpafidTf)^ v6/iOv, v. "), not of all the precepts in it. 

For similar emphasis on the several individual precepts which make 
up the law, cf. Mt. s»% and especially Test. XII Patr. Aser 2*-^ 
(Charles's translation): "Another stealeth, doeth unjustly, plimdereth, 
defraudeth, and withal pitieth the poor : this too hath a twofold aspect, 
but the whole is evil. He who defraudeth his neighbour provoketh 
God, and sweareth falsely against the Most High, and yet pitieth the 
poor : the Lord who commandeth the law he setteth at nought and 
provoketh, and yet he refresheth the poor. He defileth the soul and 
maketh gay the body ; he killeth many, and pitieth a few : this too 
hath a twofold aspect, but the whole is evil. Another committeth 
adultery and fornication, and abstaineth from meats, and when he 
fatteth he doeth evil, and by the power of his wealth overwhelmeth 
many; and notwithstanding his excessive wickedness he doeth the 
commandments: this, too, hath a twofold aspect, but the whole is 
evil. Such men are hares ; for they are half dean, but in very deed 
are unclean. For God in the tables of the conmiandments hath thus 
declared." 

The roots of this verse evidently lie in rabbinical modes of empha- 
sising the importance of certain special precepts and of every precept. 
Thus Shemoth rabba 25 fin., "The Sabbath weighs against all the 
precepts" ; Shabbath, 70, 2, "If he do all, but omit one, he is guilty 
for all severally." Schottgen and Wetstein give many sayings of sim- 
ilar tenor from rabbinical writings of various dates. 

Augustine, Ep. 167 ad Hier,, draws a comparison with the Stoic doc- 
trine of the solidarity of virtues and vices. The Stoic doctrine b that 
virtue is an indivisible whole, a man is either virtuous or vicious. The 
wise (or virtuous) is free from fault, the foolish (or vicious) does no right 
act; hence Tooc Tdk dii.ocpT4(JLaeTQe xoel xdb xaT0p8<&(iarra. The character of 
every act depends on the controlling inner purpose and disposition. 
See Zeller, PkUosopkie der Griecken*, HI, i, pp. 251-263, with abun- 
dant references. This doctrine has plainly nothing to do with that of 
James. 

11. fir) fjioixewrrp . . . fitf ^vcvarfi, Ex. 20*'' ", Deut 5"'-. 
This order, in which the seventh commandment is mentioned 
before the sixth, is perhaps due to the order found in the LXX 
(Cod. B, not AF) of Ex. 20. So Lk. i8», Rom. i3», Philo, De 
deed, 12, 24, 32, De spec, leg, iii, 2 ; but not so Mt. 5^* '^ 



• " • •• 
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C mlnnvMiei syriiei arm have conformed the text to the usual order 
by putting murder first. In the following sentence this is done by 

minn pawo* arm. 

o{f fioixeikif;. ov follows the regular N. T. usage in present 
simple conditions. Cf. Buttmann, § 148; Burton, § 469; J. 
H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 170/.; Winer, § 55, 2, c (where 
it is said that el ov makes the negative emphatic). Here, since 
the n^ative belongs only to a part of the protasis (fioix^'^) 
and not to the rest {(fiovevei^), ov is in any case necessary. 

12-13. General exhortation to remember the Judgment, which 
is the sanction of the law; together with special inculcation of the 
precept of mercy, violated by their respect of persons. 

12, XaXcTre, mieiTe, cf. i". «-«. »•, a section which seems to 
be in mind in this summarising exhortation. 

The collocation is very conmion, e. g. Test. XII Patr. Gad 6\ 
cf. Acts i^ 7» iv XcPyot? Koi ifyyoi^ airov (and commentaries), 
I Jn. 3", and Lex. s. v. Ipyov, 3. 

&d vSfiov ikevOepCa^:, "imder the law of liberty." Cf. i»; 
&a here indicates the ''state or condition in which one does or 
suffers something" ; see Lex. s. v. Bid, A. I. 2 ; cf. e. g. Rom. 2^* 
Sut v6fu>v Kpidtiaoinai, 

13. ^dp introduces the reason why the sin of respect of 
persons will be punished with special severity. It involves a 
breach of the law of mercy, and that has as its consequence 
unmerciful punishment. 

iofiXj&y;. Found only here for the usual ai^XciJ?, oj'eXe^, 
but regularly formed from the noun SXeo?; see Moulton and 
Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. 

L minnp*™<> read dcvQjMiK. 

On the thought, c/. Mt. s» 6** f i8»-", Ps. iS"- «, Ecclus. 
28* ^', Test. Xn Patr. Zab. 5 and 8. Jer. Baba q. viii, 10, 
"Every time that thou art merciful, God will be merciful to 
thee ; and if thou art not merciful, God will not show mercy 
to thee," Rosh hash. 17 a, "To whom is sin pardoned? to him 
who forgives injury." 

KaratcavxaTOA ikeoi^ KpCceoa^, "mercy boasts over {or against) 
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judgment." !\j&)9 is human mercy shown in practise, Kplcr&u9 
is God's condemnatory judgment, cf. Jas. 5^*, Jn. 5**. This 
gives the converse of the previous sentence. As the unmerciful 
will meet with no mercy, so a record of mercy will prevent con- 
demnation. Cf. 5* and Ecclus. 3" 40*^ Tob. 4»-". The doc- 
trine (and need) of God's forgiving mercy is here assiuned in 
regular Jewish fashion. 

On the great importiuce ascribed to mercy as a virtue in Jewish 
thought, see Bousset, Rdigion des JudefUums\ pp. 162 /. 

The contrast of God's opposing attributes of mercy and justice does 
not seem to be in mind here. The contrast of IXto^ and xpfotg is a 
natural one, and is found in both Greek and Jewish sources, cf. Diog. 
Laert. ii, 3*, references to Bereshith r. in Wetstein, and the references 
in Spltta, p. 70, note 6. 

xaracxacux&tacc is foimd elsewhere only in Jas. 3*', Rom. iV*, Zech. 
10", Jer. 5o[27]^i xacTcxauxSodt BiapxdECovrcg xii^y xXtjpovopifacv (mu, 
50(27]**. It does not occur in secular writers, i Cor. 15** well illus- 
trates the meaning of this word. 



xareootauxfttai] B (r^n) KKL minni»»« ff m vg Aug boh. 

xflpcoExaux&o6(ii] A 33 minnp*"*. 

xaxocxauxaoBe] C* syr^*^. 

xamtxaux^oOf is insufficiently attested and is probably due to an 
error. yuxvoouj\rx.6a^ is the harder reading, but the group A 33 points 
to an emendation. 

I>jeo<; xpCotciK] CKL minn read IXcov %p(amiq. Since the accusa- 
tive yields no sense, this must have been understood as Tb IXtov, 
attested by Ps.-Herodian, Epimeristnoi, ed. Boissonade, 1819, p. 235, 
and not found elsewhere. 

14-26. Neither does the possession of Faith give any license 
to dispense with good works. 

This touches another case of substitution of a sham for the 
reality ; cf. i »*-«'• *• '• 2* '•. As an excuse, faith is worth no more 
than love. 

The fundamental idea of a warning against sham is conmion 
enough to all moralists. The special interest here is that James 
makes his contrast not between, e. g., sayings and doings, but 
between two terms important in Christian thought, vis;., faith 
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and works, and that in the course of his argument he uses other 
theological terms and reveals an acquaintance with many diverse 
theological conceptions and modes of thought. 

14. Faith, if it does not lead to good works, is impotent to 
save. 

ri ^\09, cf. V. ", I Cor. 15", and (rk &if>e\Ca) Ecclus. 20» 
41", Job 21". 3^X09 is foimd in LXX only once Qob is*). 
Cf. rl ydfi (or oip, or Bi) X^Xo9 (note absence of the article, as 
here), Philo, De poster. Cain. 24, Quod deus immtU. 33, De agric. 
30; Teles (ed. Hense), p. 27 rl oiy ^^\o9 ri oSrca^ ^€ip; rl 
&^6Xo9 was a common expression in the vivacious style of the 
moral diatribe. See BultmanU; Stil dear paulinischen Predigi, 

P- 33- 

8?«Xo(:] BC* 102 ; c/. v. »• (sine t6, BC*), 1 Cor. 15" (sine t6, DFG). 
Tb SfcXod KAC*EX mum'*'* <"»>, probably emendation. 



aB€\<f)ol fbov. Marks a new paragraph, cf. 2\ etc. 

irlcrnv. Introduced without the article as a new idea; cf. 
17 irUrrv:^ v. ", and !«• *• ". 

Cf. !•• • 2*' '• **-*^ 5". Faith {cf. especially 2*) is here assumed 
to be the fundamental attitude of the Christian adherent, which 
makes him a Christian. No ground exists for thinking that 
this assimiption was, or could be, doubted by any one. All 
Christians {cf. irurrol^ "believers," Acts i6S 2 Cor. 6**, i Tim. 
5^*) have faith, and James uses the term, without any attempt 
at the formation of an exact psychological concept of the con- 
tents of faith, merely as the ordinary term familiar to all for a 
well-known inner state. The cases of the demons, Abraham, 
and Rahab all present an analogy to Christian faith which, 
while inadequate, is yet valuable for argiunent — ^the more so 
that Abraham and Rahab were recognised on all hands to have 
been "justified." 

X^, "say," in presenting his claim to be approved of men 
and of God. So i" fwy&fe Xey^<o, cf. 2K This word is not to 
be too much emphasised, as if it meant "pretend," and as if 
doubt were seriously thrown on the man's actual possession of 
faith. The inadequate and empty "faith" which produces no 
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works may be hardly worthy of the name, but it is not necessa- 
rily a deliberate hypocrisy. 

The contrast is not between saying (X^) and doing {ipya 
^haf)} ^ i^ ^^ u^ i^ between hearing and doing ; it is rather 
between mere adherence to Christianity and conduct, or between 
church-membership and life {'irUmM ^jfcty, epya ^ea^). 

Ipya seems here a recognised term for "good deeds." Cf. Mt 
5" 23», Rom. 2*, Jn. 3» Tit. i", etc, etc., where rit Ipya means 
"conduct/' which is made up of an infinite number of separate 
IpycL. For the use of the word in moral relations, cf. Prov. 24" 
^9 airoBlBoMruf hccurrtp Karh rh ipya avrov, Ps. 62^*, Apoc. 
Bar. 51' "saved by their works," 4 Ezra 7", Pirke Aboth, iii, 
14 ; iv, 15, and many other passages referred to by Spitta, pp. 
72-76. 

On the expression Ipya Sx^i^y irCarw l^eiv, cf. 4 Ezra j^ * 
3M i^»3 «even such as have works and faith toward the Al- 
mighty," Apoc. Bar. 14" (the righteous) "have with them a 
store of works preserved in treasuries." 

The ifyya here do not appear as specifically ipya vSfiov; the 
word merely denotes conduct as contrasted with faith. This 
contrast cannot be original with this writer (cf. 4 Ezra 9' 13")- 

The contrast of faith and works will appear wherever faith 
is held to be the fundamental characteristic of the true members 
of the religious conmiunity, while at the same time a body of 
laws regulating conduct is set forth as binding. It is inevitable 
that by some, whether in practise or in theory, the essential 
underlying imity of the two absolute requirements will be over- 
looked and one or the other regarded as sufficient. This will 
alwa}^ call out protests like that of James, who represents the 
sound and sensible view that not one only but both of these 
requirements must be maintained. 

In the discussions of the Apostle Paul the contrast is the same 
in terms, but its real meaning is different and peculiar. Paul's 
lofty repudiation of "works" has nothing but the name in com- 
mon with the attitude of those who shelter their deficiencies of 
conduct imder the excuse of having faith. Paul's contrast was 
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a novel one, vk. between the works of an old and abandoned 
system and the faith of a newly adopted one. His teaching was 
really intended to convey a doctrine of forgiveness. 

Our author, on the other hand, with nothing either of Paul's 
subtlety or of his mystical insight into the act of faith and 
glorification of faith's contents, is led to draw the more usual 
contrast between the faith and works which are both deemed 
necessary under the same S3rstem. Hence, while faith is the 
same thing with both — an objective fact of the Christian life, 
the works of which they speak are different — ^in one case the con- 
duct required by the Jewish law, in the other that demanded 
by Christian ethics. That the two in part coincided does 
not make them the same. One was an old and abandoned f ail- 
lure, impotent to secure the salvation which it was believed to 
promise, the other was the system of conduct springing from 
and accompanying a new life. 

But this distinction, while it makes plain that James is not 
controverting what Paul meant, yet does not insure the full 
agreement of James and Paul, for Paul, although he would have 
heartily admitted the inadequacy of a faith which does not 
show itself in works, would never have admitted that justifica- 
tion comes i^ Ifyycov. James has simply not learned to use 
Paul's theology, and betrays not the slightest comprehension 
of the thought of Paid about faith and the works of the Law. 

The contrast between reliance on membership in the religious 
community and on conduct is as old as Amos and the Hebrew 
prophets, and comes out in the words of John the Baptist, and 
of Jesus in the Synoptics and John. All that James adds to 
these is the term ''faith," to denote the essential element in the 
membership, and then an elaborate discussion in which the terms 
and instances of later Jewish theology are freely employed. 

The use (see below) of the same formula which Paul seems to 
have created indicates that Paul had preceded James, but it is 
plain that James had made no study of Paul's epistles, and these 
formulas may have come to his knowledge without his having 
read Paul's writings, which, we must remember, the Book of 
Acts does not even mention. See Introduction, supra^ pp. 35 /. 
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/M^ BiipaTai fj IT Car L^ a&axu a\rr6v\ cf,i^ (and note) 4" 

This question is presented as if it admitted of but one an- 
swer, and that a self-evident one. 

15-17. Illustration from the emptiness of words of charity 
as a substitute for deeds. 

This is not, like the closely similar verses, 2* '-, a concrete in- 
stance of James's contention, but a little parable ; for another 
parable to the same purport, cf. 2^\ The illustration is ab- 
ruptly introduced, as in 3"* ". 

The comparison has itself a moral significance, and the same 
thought is found in other literature, e. g. Plautus, Epid. 116/. 
nam quid te igitur retUdU bmeficum esse oroHone si ad rem aux- 
ilium emortuomsi? 

16. Idev] BS ZZ 69 °unn ff m. 

idv U] ACKL miimi»*« vg syi»^- k*". 
Idv fdp] sah. 

yvfiPol, "naked," in the sense of "insufficiently dad"; cf. 
Job 22* "stripped the naked of their clothing," Is. 2o*» • 58% 
Jn. 21^ (without the hreyhimfi), Mt 25" ^-y Acts 19"; see ref- 
erences in L, and S. 

The plural after singular subjects connected by ^ is in ac- 
cord with the occasional usage of good Greek writers. See 
Hadley-Allen, § 608 ; Blass-Debrunner, § 135. Buttmann and 
Blass ascribe the pliural here to the fact that the two nouns are 
of different genders, but this is not the case in all the examples 
from secular Greek. 

h^lUpov rpo^, "food for the day," "the da)r's supply of 
food." 

The word i^^fiepo^ is not in the O. T., but this whole phrase 
is foimd in Diod. iii, 32 ; Dion. Hal. viii, 41 ; Aristides, zlix, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 537. It is an expression natural to secular Greek, 
and used here, much like the English "daily bread," to describe 
the poor person's need as urgent ; cf. Philo, In Place. 17 irAftjr^i 
ia-fieif teal /m^9 rb i<l}^fA€pov ek airA rd. Apayfcaia iropO^ea^ 
Bwdfieda, Ps.-Plutarch, An vUios. p. 499 C irpoaalrriaaf i^np 
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lUpov rpoifnj^. Other extracts may be found in Mayor*, p. 97, 
and Field, Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, 1S99, 
pp. 236/. ^ 

16. vTrdryere iv elfyfivg, "good bye," a Jewish expression; 
cf. Acts 16", Mk. 5", Lk. 7" Judg. i8«, i Sam. i" 20", 2 Sam. 
15' y ^* J- Friedmann, Der geseUschafUiche Verkehr und die 
Umgangsformeln in talmudischer Zeit, Berlin, 1914, p. 34. 

depfutiyea-Oe xal ypprd^eade. The context requires that these 
be taken as passive; and, indeed, in order to say "warm and 
feed yoiu^dves" it would be necessary in the late usage of 
the N. T. to use the active with a reflexive pronoun, vfim 
avroxSy iavrots ; cf. e. g. i^ 7rapdXjoyi^6fievoi iatmvi, Cf. 
Blass-Debrunner, § 310. 

That Ocp(Aa(vs(v was oommonly used of the effect of warm dothes 
is shown by Job $1^, Hag. i*, but also by Plut. QwKt. conmv. vi, 6, 
p. 691 D, and a curious passage (quoted by Wetstein) in which Galen 
(De wr. medic, simfl, ii) criticises the common neglect of writers to 
observe the distinction between that which warms and that which 
merely keeps off the cM, 

8&r€, pliuul after tk, which is treated as a kind of collective. 
See Hadley-Allen, § 609 a ; Krtiger, § 58, 4, A. 5. 

tA iTTiTi^Beia^ "the necessaries of life." Not elsewhere in 
the N. T. ; occasionally in LXX, but with no corresponding 
Hebrew word. 

JqwXod sine x6 BC*; cf. v. ". 

17. oBrot^j making the application of the parable, cf, Lk. 15^® 
17". 

idjf fj^ 1^ ^jP7<^9 cf' vv. ^'^ **• *• ij frlarv: x^P^ [r&v] if)y<ov. 

Faith is said to "have" works, perhaps in the sense of "at- 
tendance or companionship" {Lex, s. v. ix^ I> ^y c)- 

vaepd^ cf. v. *•. The two things which are opposed are not 
faith and works (as with Paul) but a living faith and a dead 
faith. The dead faith is also called op/^ (v. *) ; cf. !*• /jutrcuo*:. 
It is not denied that faith can exist without works, but it is the 
wrong kind of faith. 

On the figurative use of v&cptk for "inactive and useless," 
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Rom, 6" 7», Heb. 6* 9", cf. Epict. Diss, iii, 23* koX /a^v hv fiif 
ravra (5c. a conviction of sin) ifiiroi^ 6 tov ^CKoai^v Xiiyo^, 

KaO* iavTi^v, "in itself" (R.V.), strengthens V€Kpd, "inwardly 
dead"; not merely hindered from activity, but defective in its 
own power to act ; see 2 Mace. 13", Acts 28**, Rom. 14**, and 
secular references in Lex. s. v. Kard^ n, i, e, cf. Gen. 30** 43**. 

Of the various renderings proposed the only other one deserving 
mention is that of Grotius and others, who give it this meaning of ''by 
itself," ''alone" (ff sola), but interpret, "faith without works is dead, 
being alone." This involves a tautology, and in strictness would 
require the addition of the participle odoa. 

18. A possible rejoinder in behalf of the censured persons, 
and its refutation. 

Supposed bringer of excuses: "One has pre-eminenfly 
faithy another has pre-eminentiy works." 

James: "A live faith and works do not exist sepa- 
rately." 
aXX* ipel T19. An objection or defense suggested, as in i" 
2*-". For the half-dialogue form, cf. Rom. 9" 11", i Cor. 15'* 
aXX^ ipei rw, 4 Mace. 2**, Ep. Bam. 9*, and innumerable pas- 
sages in the Greek moralists. See Introduction, supra, p. 12. 

The future here "denotes a merely supposable case" (Lat. dicat), 
Winer, § 40, b, p. 280 ; Buttmann, § 139, 18 ; Viteau, Grec du N. T., 
Le verbe, § 43. Cf. Heb. ii»«. 

In reply to the censure upon those who rely on faith and 
neglect conduct, it is here suggested that one person has faith 
(cf. I Cor. 12* €T^p<p irum^ hf ry airr^ irvevfJAkrC), another 
works, doubdess not in either case with perfect exclusiveness 
but in pre-eminent degree. This is a defense which suggests 
antinomianism, but includes a curious tolerance. While ob- 
viously weak — a weaker position, indeed, than downright anti- 
nomianism — ^it has a certain plausibility, and very likely fairly 
expresses the imderlying imf ormulated philosophy of not a few 
persons. 

The objector's words are contained in one sentence; then 
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James replies with Setf oV /aoa ktX. This sentence is evidently 
from the point of view of w. **■", and is intended flatly and 
comprehensively to deny that faith and works are separate 
gifts, like, for instance, prophecy and healing. 

av^ Kaya>, The pronouns do not refer to James and the 
objector, but are equivalent to ek, frepo^, "one," "another," 
and are merely a more picturesque mode of indicating two 
imaginary persons. Very much the same is true of "thou" 
and "I" in the second half of the verse, where James has no 
idea of emphasising his awn superior uprightness. 

06 cannot be made to refer to James (i) because James is contend- 
ing not for faith but for works, and (2) because James's personality has 
up to this point been so little prominent (the first person has been only 
used in the conventional address dStX^ot (lou), that some clear indi- 
cation of such a direct contrast between him and the objector would 
be expected, at least igtl xi<i i\^i instead of ipel tic 

For a similar usage cf. the quotation from Bion in a fragment of the 
Cynic Teles (ed. Hense*, pp. 5/., from Stobseus, AtUhol, iii, z, 98 [Mdn. 
V, 67]), (11^ odv ^6Xou 5suTipoX6f o{ ^ xb xp<i>ToX6']fou xp6o«i>xov * cl di (^.^y 
dvdppioaT6v ti icoci^oti^. oO (jilv d!px<(< xaX£>^, iy^ Si fyxfi[ua, ^al {sc. h 
BCb>v), xol aO (Jk^v xoXXiov, ifd) ik Mq xouTout xai^crfiiifhq Yey6(Mvo^, xol 

«oepd 90G 06% 5xox{xTCi>v o68i dyewn^cdy 068k (t8{jk(|)t(io(p6v. 

Teles (c, 230 b.c.)i quoting his predecessor Bion, is urging that every 
man must play the part that Fortune assigns him, and says : "If, then, 
you are a second-class actor, don't envy the r61e of the first-class player. 
If you do, you will commit blunders. You are a ruler, I am a subject 
(says [Bion]); 3rou have many under you, I, as a tutor, but this one; 
and 3rou grow prosperous and give generously, while I cheerfully receive 
from you without fawning or degrading myself or complaining." 

It is to be noted that in the first sentence from Teles 06 is the man 
with the inferior actor's part, while in the rest of the passage 06 is the 
more prosperous man, in contrast to the speaker, who modestly pre- 
sents himself as the representative of lesser worldly fortune. This is 
not unlike the way in which James (see below) fails to preserve strictly 
the rdles of his fragmentary dialogue. 

On the "ideal" second person in Greek (equivalent to xiOy see Gil- 
dersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, i, 1900, p. 41, with many examples. 

^6<9. To be taken as an affirmation not a question. ^«» 
and ix^ ^^ manifestly parallel. 
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irCarw means irtanv x^P^ ^^^ ^/P7«>^, or, at least, with a 
minimiiTTi of ^P7**. ipya, is ip^a with a minimum of irltm^. 

Setfoi', "show," "prove," "demonstrate," cf, Jas. 3". Here 
begins the reply addressed to the objector. James replies, first, 
by a challenge to the objector to produce a case of faith stand- 
ing by itself without accompanying works. This challenge rests 
on the assumption that such a "dead" faith is really no faith 
at all. James, however, does not pursue that aspect of the mat* 
ter, but proceeds, secondly {Kayo^ <roi Sei^ai), with the converse 
of the first challenge, in the form of an offer to show that any 
case of works supposed to stand by themselves without under- 
l3dng faith is merely deceptive and really implies a co-ezistent 
faith. 

On the form of expression, by challenge and offer, cf. Theoph. 
Ad AtUoL i, 2 Bel^Sv yuoi rhv ap0poyrr6v <rov fcayd aoi Sei^to rov 
0€6v fjbov, Epictet. i, 6^ iy<o o-oi BeC^ta . . . <ru S* ifiol Beucwe 
and other references in Bultmann, p. 33. 

X«»pf<;] BKACP miim ff vg boh sah S3rip«^* ^^ arm. 

ix] KL minn*«'^<« p>«. An unfortunate conformation to the follow- 
ing dause, which spoils the sense. 

It is interesting that in the English A.V. the influence of the Vulgate 
(sine) led to the rendering " without/* which is not a correct translation 
of the Received Greek Text, which reads i%, 

Xo>pk Tb>y lpT<^v] CEX minnp^*' add aou, doubtless part of the same 
emendation which produced ix. 

Kayto <roi ^i^<o, "From the very existence of righteous con- 
duct the fact of faith can be demonstrated, for without faith 
I could not do the works." Note the elegant construction of 
this sentence in which the chiastic order 'jrlarip — ipymv^ Ipytav 
- — 'jricrruf well corresponds to the natural emphasis. 

' xdY(& 90( Scf^u] B^( minn. 

xdy^ 8t{^(i> oot] ACKL minn vg. A weakening conformation to 
order of preceding 8ii$6v (Lot. 

Ix t6v IpY(>>v (lou] ff vg syj*^ omit (lou, by a conformation to their 
text of the preceding clause. 
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xfoTtv 3*] BXC 33 minn ff. 

xfoTtv jAou] AKLP miimp*« vg boh sah syi»«*- ^ Conformation to 

T^V X(0T(V OOU. 

The interpretations of this difficult verse are very numerous and for 
the most part highly subtle and unsatisfactory. The interpretation 
presented above, which was given by Pott in Koppe's Novum Tester 
tnentum*, i8i6, and by H. Bouman, Commetttarius perpetuus in Jacobi 
episiolamj Utrecht, 1865, differs from others in taking 96 and k^x^ in 
the defense as referring merely to two representatives of different types 
of religion, not to the writer of the epistle and the objector himself. 
Thereby one of the chief difficulties of the exegesis is overcome, namely, 
the difficulty that 96 and i-{& in the objection (v. "•) do not suit well 
the corresponding ^iio(, (lou, and vou, ooi, in the retort of James (v. **^}. 
With any other mode of interpretation it seems impossible to gain a 
satisfactory sense from the passage. 

The interpretations are divided into two main groups, according as 
iXX' ipsT Tt^ is taken (i) as interposing a reply in defense of the ten- 
dency censured in w. ^'-", or (2) as introducing the reinforcement of 
an ally who adds his word in the same contention as that of James. 

L Tt<; as an objector. 

This interpretation (which I adopt) finds its support chiefly in the 
argument used above, that this is the only natival meaning of the phrase 
dXX' ipse T«; in such a context. Under this view the words introduced 
by Ipse will not extend beyond !%&>, v. " *, for Sei^ov xtX. is evidently 
spoken in the interest of James's main contention. As to how the 
words (** *) can express an objection, and what that objection is, opin- 
ions have been various. The first and most obvious difficulty in this 
view has always been that the objector seems to declare that James 
has faith, while the objector himself has works. That would reverse 
their respective parts, and the difficulty has been met in three ways. 

1. Since the objection is quoted by James, 06 is taken as if from 
James's point of view and i-^^ as if referring to James : '*But someone 
will say, 'Thou (t. e, the representative of the dass just censured) hast 
faith, while I Qames) have works.' " This is taken either (a) as a de- 
fense of the class censured, on the ground that several types of religion 
are alike admissible, or {h) as an attack upon James, who is declared 
to have only works (which are inferior to faith), whereas the person 
attacked has faith, the superior quality (so Weiss). To this, under 
either form, (a) or (6), James replies that faith cannot exist alone. 

Both these explanations are exposed to the fatal difficulty that the 
objection of the defender is given in direct discom^ (as, «. ^., in 2*) so 
that i-x^ cannot possibly refer to James; the interpretation of Weiss 
is exposed to the further, equally fatal, objection that it is impos- 
sible to suppose that James could have introduced, in the mouth of a 
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supposititious defender, such an insulting personal attack on himself. 
The rhetorical device of the objector's defense is very characteristic of 
Greek popular moral exhortation of this period, and is always adopted 
solely in order to state vividly a possible point of view, in itself not 
wholly unreasonable, but liable to the crushing rejoinder with which 
the author follows it. It must be assumed as intended to aid, not to 
hinder, the development of the main contention. To withdraw the 
reader's mind from the main subject by raising the question of the 
author's own character and principles would be a strangely inept turn. 
Moreover, for Weiss's view the precise bearing of the attack (through 
the supposed inferiority of works to faith) would have to be more clearly 
expressed. James nowhere lasrs himself open to the accusation that he 
thinks works can exist without faith. 

8. A second way of meeting the difficulty is that of von Soden, WH. 
mg., and others, who take i^cc^ as a question, by which doubt is ex- 
pressed of James's possession of faith ; thus : 

James: "Faith without works is dead." 

Opponent: "Hast thou any faith?" 

James: "I have works. Show me thy faith without works, and I 
will prove that I have faith." 

Apart from the fact that this interpretation gives the passage too 
much the character of personal debate, with an argumentum ad hominem^ 
to suit the style proper to general hortatory moral writing, this theory 
fails because it does violence to the Greek. For (a), in order to call in 
question James's faith, the opponent would have had to say (x^ oO xiaxw 
ix*W ; (</• e. g. V. *0* "^he present form of the question would be wholly 
weak and lumatural. (6) The theory neglects the obvious parallelism 
of oO lxe(<) xif^ lxci>, in which the presence of xa( and the lack of any 
sufficient introduction to the second part make it impossible to assume 
that we have a question and answer. 

S. (a) In despair of any other solution, Pfleiderer, Urckristentum, 
*i887, p. 874 ; «i902, ii, p. 547 ; E. Y. Hincks (Journal ofBibl. Literature, 
xviii, 1899, pp. 199-201), Baljon, Kalholieke Brieoen, 1904, p. 42, have 
declared the text corrupt, and propose to read against all Mss. (except 
the Latin Codex Corbeiensis [ff]) the reading of which is admittedly a 
secondary correction) od Ipf a Ixet? xd^^ icfortv Ix<ia> 

The meaning will then be, as in the explanation defended above, an 
appeal by the opponent to the equal value of various religious gifts, 
faith and works both being good in their own way. In the text as re- 
constructed each gift will be assigned to the right person, faith to the 
opponent, works to James. 

But (i) this reconstruction of the text is too violent a procedure to 
be acceptable so long as any other explanation can be found, and (2) 
the resulting text is unsatisfactory. For James's own character and 
principles have not been in question, and to represent the defender as 
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here drawing a sharp contrast specifically between James and himself 
is to make the words amount to an attack on James. Thus this solu- 
tion is exposed to the same objections as that of Weiss already discussed. 

(b) Of the same violent sort is the suggestion of Spitta, followed by 
Hollmann, that the objection originally introduced by dXX' ~^ptl xtq 
has fallen out, so that originally oO xfonv Ix8i<; constituted the first 
words of James's rejoinder. 

But such a rejoinder, in which the writer declares that he possesses 
these highly prized works, would be very imnatural, to say nothing of 
the fact that James would not have admitted voluntarily and gratu- 
itously that his own faith required proof. And Spitta's attempt to 
reconstruct the objection introduced by <pcl xi^ is weak ("Aus dem 
Fehlen gewisser Werke konne nicht geschlossen werden, der Glaube sd 
nicht lebendig, und die Werke, auf welche Jakobus poche, kdnnten 
den Mangel der xfoTtg nicht ersetzen," p. 79). 

HoUmann's attempt is equally unconvincing : ** Allein da wird jemand 
sagen: [Was ntttzen Werke ohne Glauben? Ich aber habe Glaubent] 
Du hast Glauben und ich habe Werke? Zeige mir deinen Glauben" 
(in J. Weiss, Sckriften des N, T, ii, 1908, p. 10). 

4. The interpretation defended above is not open to any of these 
objections. 

n. tk; as an ally. 

The unsatisf actoriness of the more usual of the interpretations above 
described has led a second group of interpreters to take the sentence 
introduced by iW Ipel t«; as coming not from an opponent but from 
a third party, who is an ally of James. The sentence od xforcv Ixtc^ 
xiyd) Ipfoc lxci> is then taken to be merely the introduction, establish- 
ing a basis for argimient, while $ti$6v (aoc xtX. contains the real gist 
of the utterance of tt<;: "Nay, someone will say, 'Thou (the person 
censured by James) hast, or art supposed to have, faith, while I (the 
ally of James now speaking) really have works ; in fact thy faith (since 
it cannot be demonstrated by works) is not only dead but practically 
non-existent, while my recognized works prove that I have faith as 
weU.'" 

Where the quotation from the imaginary ally stops is less easy to 
determine, and that is not very important, since in most forms of this 
theory the point of view of the ally and of James are identical. Some 
Tmake it stop with v. ", others carry the interjected remarks on to the 
end of V. **. This latter view has the great disadvantage of separating 
the example of Abraham from the parallel instance of Rahab. 

1. Under the more common form of this view (De Wette, Beyschlag, 
Mayor) the interrupting Tt^ is thought of as another Christian ; iXXde 
is taken as like immo vero (cf, Jn. 16*, Phil, i^*, Lk. 12^ 16") ; oO xCoriv 
Ixtt<; is given the meaning "thou pretendest to have faith," a pretense 
which is shown to be false in the sentence dc($6v (&01 xxX. 
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But the natural sense of dXX' ipt? ttq is too dear to permit here this 
meaning of dXX& ; and it is not justifiable to make Ixtec equivalent to 
Xiyti^ 9x€tv. Further, the introduction of an ally, representing the 
same point of view, is wholly uncalled for, and cannot be accounted 
for on the ground either of "modesty" (Mayor) or of "dramatic vivid- 
ness" (Beyschlag). It would have to be made more obvious by the 
context. James cannot thus boast of works, nor has he occasion to 
defend himself against any charge of lack of faith. This interpretation, 
although widely held, cannot be accepted. 

2. A more plausible form of this theory, or rather an important ad- 
vance upon it, is the interpretation of Zahn {Einleilung, i, § 4, note 4), 
based upon the view of Hofmann and Stier. 2jahn accepts the view that 
Tt( is a kind of ally, but finds that the only ally that would suit the 
conditions is an unbelieving Jew, whose supposed words run through 
v. " : "Nay, if you maintain your practices, some Jew will say, 'Thou, 
as a Christian, hast thy faith, and I, as a Jew, my works ; but thy con- 
duct gives the lie to thy professions of faith, whereas my conduct shows 
that I have all the faith a man needs. Thy vaunted faith is no more 
than that of the demons.' " This b concrete and has advantages over 
most other interpretations. But the difficulty remains that iXX' i^l xxq 
is more naturally taken as introducing not a reinforcement of James's 
position, but an objection or defense of those censured. Further, in 
the general style of this epistle (which is not a true letter addressed 
to a definite body of readers) such a reference to Jewish Christian argu- 
ment would have to be made more explicit and dear. And, finally, 
there is no evidence that faith and works were ever the accepted party 
cries of Jews and Christians. On the contrary, faith characterised the 
Jew, and not Ipya but v6(io^ and xcptTotii^ were what he daimed as 
his distinction, cf. Rom. g*' *, Phil. 3'. And the content of faith, as 
indicated in v. ^*, is a monotheism which Jew and Christian shared. 
If faith, as such, were here thought of as that which distinguishes 
Christian from Jew, v. " could not possibly have been written. 

Similar is the view of £. Haupt {Studien und KrUikenf vol. Ivi, 1883, 
p. 187), who substitutes a non-christian moralist for the Pharisaic Jew. 
This is open to the same objections as Zahn's view, and to the additional 
one that, espedally in Palestine, the defender of "mere morality" seems 
less appropriate in such a tract than the polemical Jew. 

For criticism of various views, besides the commentaries see Holte- 
mann, Lehrb. d. mutest, Theologie\ 191 1, ii, p. 374, note 2. 

19-26. Argument from the instances of the demons and of 
Abraham and Rahab. 

(a) V. ". Faith by itself can be exerted by demons, 
(ft) w. ^*\ In Abraham's case, faith had to be com- 
pleted by works in order to secure justification. 
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(c) V. **. Likewise Rahab was justified by works. 

(d) V. *•. Thus faith without works is dead. 

19. Faith (even the supreme faith in One God) can be ex- 
erted by demons, who are not thereby saved. 

James, after refuting the excuse of the objector, proceeds with 
his main argument. The point made in v. ^* is in support of 
the original proposition of w. "• ", that faith without works 
is dead ; v. ^* is thus an argument parallel to that of w. ^^^K 

irurrevei^. Perhaps better taken as affirmation than (Tdf. 
WH.) as question. 

in eh Oeo^ iarof. 

This, the existence and tmity of God, is doubtless thought of 
as the chief element in faith, but it is going too far to represent 
it as including the whole of James's conception of faith. C/. 
the emphasis on monothdsm (with reference to Christ added) 
in I Cor. 8** •, Eph. 4% i Thess. i«. 

The emphasis on monotheism as the prime artide of the Jewish creed 
is to be seen in the Shema (Deut. 60 » ''Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord" (cf. Mk. X2**)> ^^^ m&y he illustrated from Philo, 
De opif. mundi, 6t; De nohUiUUe, 5 ; Leg. ad Gaiurn^ 16. See Bousset, 
Rdigion des JuderUums, ch. 15. 

That a strong perception of the fundamental and distinctive 
significance of monotheism passed over into the early church 
may be illustrated from Hermas, Mand. i, irp&rov irdvrwp irh" 
reuavv Sri ek iariy 6 0€<k; it was not peculiar to Jewish 
Christians. Cf. Hamack, Mission und Ausbreihmg des Christen- 
hMiSf Buch ii, Kap. 9. 

8ti tU Ocb<; loTtv] BC (& et6<;) mlnn« ff PrisdlL 
txi tU <o^(v 6 0c6^] ^(A mm} vg. 
8ti & 6tbc %lq ioTiv] KL minno^. 

Some other minor variations in a few minuscules are due to the 
omission of the artide before 6i6<;. The Latin versions are : 

ff quia unus deus; 
Prisdllian quia unus deus est; 
vg quoniam unus est deus. 
The text of EX has probably put h Ot6< first in order to give it a more 
emphatic position. As between the other two readings, that of B is 
less conventional (see Mayor's note, p. 100), hence more likely to be 
original. The parallel 4" probably exhibits the same tendency, for 
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there also the reading of B (with P, which is here lacking) is probably 
right as against an emender who inserted the article. 

Ka\&9 7roi€t9, cf, V. •, #caXw iroieiTe. "This is good as far 
as it goes/' perhaps said with a slight touch of irony, as in Mk. 7^ 

r^ Scufjuivia. The evil spirits whose presence and power is 
so often referred to in the Gospels ; cf. 3". 

This is better than to think of the gods of the heathen, whom nothing 
here suggests. 

wunevovaaf. For illustration of this, c/. Mt. 8*^, Mk. i**. 
<l>pCa<rovauf, "shudder in terror." This word properly means 
"bristle up," cf. Latin horreo, harresco. 

The "shuddering awe" of demons and others before the majesty of 
God was a current idea, cf. Dan. 7", Or. Man. 4, Jos. B. /. v, 10* ; Justin 
Martyr, Dial. 49, Xptor^ 8v xal xd 8oK(&6vta 9p{9ot( [cf. Dial. 30 and 
Z2i), Test. Abrah., Rec. A, 16 ; Xen. Cyr. iv, 2>* ; the Orphic fragment 
(nos. 338, 239) found in Clem. Alex. Strom, v, 14, p. 724 P. 8a((iioytc 8v 
9p(oaouat ; and passages quoted by Hort, ad loc. 

Here the thought is of a fear which stands in contrast to the 
peace of salvation. A faith which brings forth only this result 
is barren. Cf. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 42/., E. Tr. p. 288. 

20-24. The argument from reason of v. " is followed by an 
argimient from Scripture. In the great case of Abraham faith 
and works co-operated to secure justification. 

20. OdXjeif; Sk yv&vai. Introducing this new argument : "Do 
you desire a proof?" Like the similar Rom. 13* (see Lietz- 
mann, ad loc. in Handbuch zum Neuen TestametU, 1906), this 
can be taken as an affirmative sentence with little difference of 
meaning. 

& avOptamre k€p4. This address to a single person corresponds 
with V. ", V. ", and v. **. In v. ** the writer falls out of the 
singular into the more natural but less forcible and pungent 
plural, perhaps because he is there giving a siunmary statement 
in conclusion. Direct address in the singular, and in harsh tone, 
is characteristic of the diatribe, so & raXa {ircope^ rdXa?, craM- 
vitop^ ficop^^ irovqpi^ infelix, miser, stidte; cf. Bultmann, p. 14. 

K€if(h means "empty," i. e. "deficient," and is used here much 
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like "fool"; cf, the Aramaic Kpn^ (iaxd^ Mt. s» also Paul's 
a<^f)tt)^, "thou fool," I Cor. 15", and & avOpayjre^ Rom. 2* 9* 
See Trench, SynanymSy § xlix, and Mayor*, p. 102. It is used as 
a common term of disparagement in obvious senses in HermaSy 
Mand. xi, passim. The strong expression is called out by 
James's abhorrence of this sham faith. 

The view of Hilgenfeld and others, that the Apostle Paul is meant 
as the dEyOp<iMco{ xtv6<; hardly needs to be referred to. 

ipyi?, "ineffective," "barren" (R.V.), "unprofitable," "un- 
productive of salvation," cf. Mt. i2»*, 2 Pet. i', Wisd. 14* 
(with Grimm's note) ; this sense is common in classical Greek, 
where apy(k is connected with such words as X^P^7 W» XM" 
/iara, 86pv^ XP^^^j StaTpifirj, Cf. P€Kp(k, w. "• *•, in much 
the same sense. 

There is possibly a little play on words here, between xa^U t6v IpY«»v 
and dpfh (from i-cpYi]<;)* 

dp-rtl BC*^minn £f sah. 

V9%^] HAC»KLP minnp^ boh sytp^* >»•>. Conformation to v. «•. 

21. 'AjS/oai/A irar^p fni&v, Cf. Mt. 3*, Rom. 4^ 4 Mace. 
16*^ 17* (Codd. KV, and better reading), Pirke Aboth, v, 4", etc. 
On Abraham as the supreme example of faith, see EB and 
JEf art. "Abraham," Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 154-164. 

The use of this phrase suggests that the writer was a Jew, but is not 
wholly conclusive, for the Christians held themselves to be the spiritual 
children of Abraham (cf. Gal. 3^, Rom. 4" '•). Cf. 1 Cor. lo', Clem. 
Rom. 31*, which were addressed to readers not of Jewish extraction. 

iBucauoOrj, Used here as a familiar and ourent term sub- 
stantially equivalent to <r&<rai, v. ". 

Sucaiovv means "pronounce righteous," "acquit" {e. g. Ex. 
23^), and hence is used of God with reference to the great assize 
on the day of judgment. like o'wfaj', however (cf. Acts 2*^, 
I Cor. I'O the word was used by anticipation, as it is here in 
James, to refer to the present establishment of a claim to (or 
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acceptance of the gift of) such acquittal (e. g, Lk. i8^S Rom. 
8*). The meaning of the word hucamw in Paul's use does 
not differ from that which he found aheady current, although 
his theological doctrine of justification, which he set forth with 
the aid of the word, was highly original. Nor does the meaning 
in the present verse depart at aU from the ordinary. The justi- 
fication here referred to is not anything said by God in Genesis, 
but is the fulfilment of the promises there recorded. See Lex, 
s.v, Bucauim; HDB, ''Justification"; Sanday, Romans, pp. 
28-31. 

For an account of many attempts to give a different meaning to 
idixatcbOi), see Beyschlag, pp. 132/. 

Cf. Rom. 4, especially v. «, el yiLp 'A^paiLfi i^ Ipycav iBucaiwOrj^ 
i)(€t tcavxnM^ • clXX* ov irpo^ 0€6v #crX., Rom. 3"' *•, Gal. 2^' oi 
Sucaiovrai aydpamo^ if Ipytov v6pov ktX, The contention of 
James corresponds to the usual Jewish view and to a somewhat 
superficial common sense. 

Note how in Rom. 4>, as here, the case of Abraham is brought in as 
the great test case to which the readers' minds are likely spontaneously 
to turn and to which the opponent will appeal. In each case the 
writer has to argue against the established idea of his readers, Paul 
against the Jew, James against the Christian who is using the justifica- 
tion of Abraham as a doak for iniquity. Hence the abruptness of the 
opening in both cases. 

iaf€if4yKw; #crX., Gen. 22** •. 

This was an ip^v, and is here presented as the ground of 
Abraham's justification. See note on hrUrreva&f^ v. *'. 

That Abraham was justified and saved was of course recog- 
nised by all ; that his justification depended not merely on the 
initial act of faith, but also on his confirmatory manifestation 
of this faith under trial is the contention of James. This, he 
thinks, becomes clear so soon as reference is made to the great 
incident of the sacrifice of Isaac, whereby (Gen. 22O the vital 
reality of Abraham's faith was tested, and on which followed 
(Gen. 22**"") a renewal of the promise. Abraham's failure to 
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sustain this test would have shown his faith weak and doubt- 
less have prevented his justification ; thus the inference from 
the great representative case of Abraham to the situation of 
the readers themselves was unavoidable. 

At the same time James's real contention in w. *-*• is not 
so much of the necessity of works as of the inseparability of 
vital faith and works. Not merely are works needed in order 
to perfect faith, but faith likewise aids works. This is all said 
in reply to the suggestion in v. ^^ that faith and works are sep- 
arable functions of the Christian life. 

In this connection note the singular, pKiirei^, v. ^, and con- 
trast, V. *\ opare. 

The article with Ova-uum^piov has reference to the well-known 
altar of the story (cf. Gen. 22'). 

dvof^tv, in the sense of "offer" (as a rellgioiis act), appears to 
be foreign to secular Greek (which uses xpoo^^pctv), and due to the 
LXX, where it is common, mainly as a translation for ^llp.t less often 
for "fHp(9n. In the LXX xpoofipetv is mainly used for s^T.^. See West- 
cott's note on Heb. 7*^. 

OuaiaaT^ptov, likewise, in the sense of "altar," is not found in secular 
Greek writers ; see Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 453-461. 

22. iri. The force of frn probably runs through w. ** 
and". 

fl irlari^. The existence and efficiency of Abraham's faith 
(which has not previously been mentioned) is assimied, but 
alone it is declared not to have been adequate to secure justi- 
fication. 

avpi^pyei rot? epyoK clvtov. 

auv^PT'O ^*^ ff fc^ mivtpTtl. The weight of ff is here diminished 
by the fact that it also renders <ttXtii&6t] (for which there is no Greek 
variant) by the present tense confirmatur, 

"Faith helped works, and works completed faith," sc. toward 
the end of justification, as v. ^ indicates. In this general state- 
ment the mutual relation of faith and works is made plain — 
the two are inseparable in a properly conducted life (c/. v. "*»). 
It is thus hardly true to say that the whole emphasis here 
rests on rol^ SpyoK. Bengel : duo cammaia quorum in priore si 
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illtdd, fides, in aUero operibus cum accetUu pranunciaveris, senp- 
tetUia liquido percipietur, qua exprimitur, quid utravis pars aUeri 
conferat. 

The change of tense (aw^pyei^ irekei^ff) is due to the dif- 
fering nature of the two words ("linear" and "punctiliar," cf. 
J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. io8/.). 

ToU l/>70t9, dat of advantage. 

avuepyeiv is a common enough Greek word, but is foimd in 
the LXX only in i Esd. 7' and i Mace. 12^ and in the N. T. 
only Mk. i6» Rom. S**, i Cor. 16", 2 Cor. 6^. It means "co- 
operate with," "assist," "help." The E.V. "wrought with" 
is misleading, because it tends to put too much emphasis on 
"wrought" and not enough on "with." 

Grimm {Lex. s.v, ouvepY^) interprets: "Faith (was not inactive, 
but by coworking) caused Abraham to produce works/' and this view 
is held by many. V. " does, indeed, suggest that James had reached 
this conception of the relation of faith and works as source and product, 
but it is not expressed in v. **, nor is it directly implied there. The 
persistent attempts to find it in v. » are ultimately due to Protestant 
commentators' interest in the doctrine of the supremacy of faith. Not 
the power of vital faith to produce works, but the inseparabUUy of faith 
and works is James's contention throughout this passage. The argu- 
ment is directed against those who would excuse lack of works by 
i^pealing to their faith; faith alone, it is declared, b ineffective for 
securing salvation. 

That ourfjpYec is used in conscious contrast to dpyfi (i-cpY^}) is com- 
monly affirmed, but this interpretation spoils the sense. James does 
not mean that Abraham's faith, being accompanied by (ouv-) works, 
was effective (-iigfu), but that faith and works co-operated. 

h-€7uuli)0rj, "was perfected," not as if previously, before the 
works, it had been an imperfect kind of faith, but meaning that 
it "was completed" (almost "supplemented"), and so enabled 
to do its proper work. K, when the test came, the faith had 
not been matched by works, then it would have been proved 
to be an incomplete faith. The works showed that the faith 
had always been of the right kind, and so "completed" it 

Schneckenburger and many others take the opposite view, "fides 
theoretica imperfecta est donee accedat praxis*^ ; but these plain people's 
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faith was no such theologian's theory. Huther and Beyschlag think 
of faith as ''perfected," in the sense of growing strong by exercise in 
works, but this is not exactly the writer's thought here. Calvin and 
others try to give to 4T8Xct(l>0i) the unlikely sense ''was shown to be 
perfect." Others urge that the process was the complete development 
of what faith really was. The difficulties which the commentators find 
are due partly to dogmatic prepossession, partly to their error in sup- 
posing that James was a subtle theologian who did not write his practical 
TOftTima and swift popular argiunents until he had thought out the 
exact definitions, psychological distinctions, and profound and elusive 
relations involved in the subject. 

28. teal hr\7)pa)0r). Kal introduces the result of (rwrfpyei 
teal iT€\€ui>Orf. 

17 ypa<l>i^^ w». Gen. i5«, quoted accurately from the LXX, ex- 
cept that all but two of the chief Mss. have teal hrCareua-ev 
for hrlarevaev hi. 

Paul's quotation in Rom. 4* has H, but so do Philo, De mtU. nam. 
33; Clem. Rom. 10*; Justin Maityr, Dial, 92, so that the agreement 
need not be significant for the relation of James to PauL See Hatch, 
Essays, p. 156, where the evidence is given in fuU. 

The passage Gen. is* {iXxyyCa-drj tcrX.) is taken as a prophecy. 
As such, it was really fulfilled by Abraham's conduct set forth 
in Gen. 22. "And so, by the addition of conduct (whereby 
his faith was manifested) his faith was perfected, the Scripture 
promise that he should be justified was fulfilled, and he was 
called God's friend." The same passage of Genesis is also used 
by Paul (Rom. 4', Gal. 3') as proof of his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith ; James, as if in reply, points out that what he has 
been saying in v. ^ shows that works had to come in and perfect 
this faith in order to bring about the desired end of justification. 

ifirloTeva-ep, 

In Gen. 15^ the object of Abraham's faith is that God will 
fulfil the promise just given and grant him an heir. In i Mace. 
2**, *APpaitfjL ovK iv iretpaarfi^ evpSr} irumk^ Kal ikoyiadi] 
aifT^ hucavoawq (Codd. KV €& hucauxrvvriv)^ Gen. 15* is al- 
luded to, and the signal exhibition of this faith in the sacri- 
fice of Isaac (Gen. 22, note 22*) appears to be in mind. So here 
in James the sacrifice of Abraham is the act which manifests 
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the faith, (j. Gen. 22^^^*; and this seems to follow the ordinary 
Jewish understanding of the matter. In other passages of the 
N. T. the case is various. Rom. 4^^ '- refers to the belief of 
God's promise of a son ; Heb. 11' '* to the faith shown by Abrar 
ham's departure for an tmknown country; Heb. 11* to his 
residence in Canaan; Heb. 11^^'* to the sacrifice of Isaac. 
Clem. Rom. 31 connects the sacrifice of Isaac with Abraham's 
righteousness and faith; Gen. 15* is quoted, but the precise 
nature of Abraham's faith is not indicated. 

tKo^UrOtl avT^ ek SuccLUxnhniv, From Gen. 15*. 

The same expression is found (of Phinehas) in Ps. 106*^* "^ ; 
if. Gen. 15* (with Skinner's note), Deut 24", "it shall be right- 
eousness unto thee before the Lord, thy God," Deut. 6*», Prov. 
27^^ It means that God accounted the act (here an act of faith) 
to be righteous, i. e. righteous in special and distinguished meas- 
ure. The developed use of Suecuoavpt} to denote the possession 
of God's approval on the whole, and not merely with reference 
to a single act, necessarily enlarged the meaning of the expres- 
sion, which in the N. T. is treated as equivalent to iSueaitodtf. 

The name of God is avoided in the IXX. translation by recasting tht 
sentence and using the passive voice iXoY(o6i} for the active verb of 
the Hebrew (see Dalman, Worte Jesu, i, pp. 183 ff,, Eng. transL, pp. 
224-226). Similarly in Ps. zo6** '•, z Mace. 2". 

This sentence, which is not to be included as a part of ^ 
Tpa^, is parallel to 17 irUrrvi ireKeioiOrf koI hrKripouB'q 17 ypatfy^^ 
"In this fact (f. e. heXiidrf) the promise implied in iXoyla-dt] was 
fulfilled." The reward was greater than in the case of the 
justification and salvation of ordinary men. 

"Friend of God," i. e. "beloved by God," appears to have 
been a designation commonly applied to Abraham. So Is. 41* 
(APpai./A iv ffycnrrja-a^ Aq. S^ainfrov fiov, S)mi. rov <f>CKov 
MOv) ; Philo, De sobr. 11, M. p. 401 (where in quoting Gen. i8" 
^^1; fiov is substituted for wtii&fe ftov), Jubilees 19* 30", 
Test. Abraham, passim. The same idea is expressed in different 
language in 2 Chron. 20^ (^TainyiA^o?), Dan. 3'*, 4 Ezra 3", 
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Phflo, De AbrahamOf 19 (tfeo^tXi}?), and Abraham's love to 
God is emphasised in Pirke Aboth, v, 4. Among modem Arabs 
the common designation of Abraham is ''the friend of God," 
d khalil Allah, or d khalU (cf, Koran, sura iv, 124), and the name 
is even given to Hebron, his burial-place ; cf. Hughes, Dictionary 
of Islatity 1885, p. 269. 

In view of this evidence it can only be said that Clem. Rom. 
10^ ('AjSpaaft, 6 <f>C\xs irpoa-ayopevdek), 17', Tertullian, Adv. 
JudcBos 2, unde Abraham amicus dei deputatas? do not furnish 
proof of the dependence of Clement of Rome and Tertullian on 
James. In Iren. iv, 16^, ipse Abraham sine circumcisione et sine 
observatione sabbaiorum, credidU deo, et reputatum est iUi ad jus- 
titiam, et amicus dei vocatus est, the similar combination of Gen. 
15^ and this sentence is probably a mere coincidence. See In- 
troduction, pp. 87, 90/. 

It seems more likely that James writes here with the title already 
commonly applied to Abraham in mind than that he uses ^Ckoq as merely 
equivalent to ^itmlwAz^, as many {e, g, Spitta, pp. 82 /.) hold. Yet 
the repeated use in the Book of Jubilees (chs. 19, 30) of the expression 
** written down as a friend of God," in the sense of ** having been granted 
salvation," and the connection in one instance (ch. 30) of this expression 
with the phrase, ''it became righteousness to them," gives some plausi- 
bility to such a view. In any case ^Ckoq 0«oG ixX^Bi] and idtxau&Oi) 
relate to the same act of God, whether the former is a mere equivalent 
of the latter or has a larger meaning. 

But to assume that James was thinking of the "heavenly tablets" 
when he wrote ixXi^Ot) is gratuitous. Jewish thought knew of other 
ways by which God could give a name besides inscribing it in a book. 

24. opare, direct address in plural, as everywhere in the 
epistle except w. ^•-'*, cf 4 Mace. 12*, Clem. Rom. 12*. 

KL minnpiw add Tofvuv. 

& wCarem fuSvov^ i. e. without the aid and co-operation (cf. 
V. **) of works. This is a formal and conclusive reply to the 
question of v. ^*. 

It is not to be inferred that James held to a justification by works 
without faith. Such a mlsimderstanding is so abhorrent to his doctrine 
of the inseparability of faith and works that it does not occur to him 
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to guard himself against it And the idea itself would have beea 
foreign to Jewish as well as to Christian thought. The fate of the 
heathen does not come into the question. 

26. An additional argument from Scripture: Rahab's jus- 
tification came from works. 

"FcUlP fi irSpvrj, so Josh. 6"* "• « ; cf. Josh. 2»-» 6"- **■", Heb. 
ii'S Mt. I*, Clem. Rom. 12. 

Older writers tried to soften the reference by taking «6pvi] in some 
unnatural sense, as cook, landlady (here following Jewish guidance), 
or idolater ; but the literal sense is the only possible one ; see Ughtf oot's 
note on Clem. Rom. 12. 

In Jewish midrash of various ages Rahab was the subject of 
much interest. She was believed to have become a sincere 
proselyte, to have married Joshua, and to have been the ances- 
tress of many priests and prophets, including Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Her faith as implied in Josh. 2^^ was deemed notably 
complete, and was said to have evoked the express recognition 
of God himself ; and she, with certain other proselyte women, 
was called "the pious." See JE, "Rahab." This evidence of 
special Jewish attention to Rahab, although the actual rabbin- 
ical passages are some of them late, fully justifies the assimip- 
tion that the references to Rahab in Hebrews and Clement of 
Rome are independent of this verse in James ; cf. Introduction, 
pp. 22, 87. It is noteworthy that none of the words used to 
describe Rahab's conduct are the same in Hebrews and in 
James. Clement of Rome may, of course, here as elsewhere, 
be dependent on Hebrews. 

i^ Ipytov. The works consisted in the friendly reception 
(inroSe^afiAfrj) and aid in escaping (iKPaXowra) given to the 
spies, as described in Josh. 2. The faith to which an opponent 
might have pointed (cf. Heb. ii'i, Clem. Rom. 12) is displayed 
in Rahab's words. Josh. 2'-", especially v. " iri tcvpto^ 6 Oebii 
vfjL&v ^€09 (so Cod. A) iv ovpav^ av<a Koi ivl rrfi 7^ icaro). 

The choice of Abraham and Rahab as examples here is prob- 
ably to be explained by observing that the one was the accepted 
and natural representative of faith and justification, while the 
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other is an extreme case, where, if anywhere, James's argument 
might seem to fail. Notice icai^ and a certain emphasis on 1} 
Tc6pvq, " even though a harlot." These two instances thus cover 
the whole wide range of possibilities. This is better than the 
view, long ago suggested, that the mention of Rahab, a prose- 
lyte from the Gentiles, shows that the epistle was addressed 
to Christian communities containing Gentiles as well as Jews 
(Zahn, Einleitungf § 4, Eng. transl. i^ p. 91). 

drr^ou<;] CKxxL mixin ff boh syiv«^* ^^ read xaTaox6«ou<, rf, 
Heb. ii«>. 

ixPdXjovaa^ "sent out," with no thought of any violence of 
action, cf. Mt. 9" i2»*, Lk. 6" io«'. 

26. Concluding statement. 

Hxrirep. The deadness of faith without works is illustrated 
from a dead body. With works absent, faith is no more alive 
than is a body without the irvojpa.. 

The comparison is sometimes said to halt, because, whereas the death 
of the body is caused by the departure of the spirit, the deadness of 
faith is not caused, but only recognised, by its failure to produce works ; 
and it is suggested that faith, as the source of activity, could better be 
compared with the spirit, and works with the body. But to the mind 
of James faith and works co-operate to secure justification, and by 
works faith is kept alive. So the body and the spirit co-operate to 
secure continued life, and by the spirit the body is kept alive. When 
V. ** is given its true meaning, the parallel is seen to be better than is 
often thought. 

fdp] B syro*^ arm omit, ff renders autem. 

TTvevnaro^. This is most naturally taken of "the vital prin- 
ciple by which the body is animated." 

A less probable interpretation takes icveutuc as meaning "breath,'' 
which the body is thought of as producing. This makes a more com- 
plete parallel to the relation of faith and the works which it ought to 
produce, but is forced. Cf. Ps. 104", Tob. $*; Q. Curtius Rufus, x, 
19 iUud scire debetis mUUarem sine duce turbam corpus esse sine spi/ritu. 
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n. ON THE TEACHER'S CALLING (s"*). 

CHAPTER m. 

Ch. 3 relates to the Teacher and Wise Man. That the two 
are treated as substantially identical is significant. It is inter- 
esting to compare the directions for leaders of the Christian 
community given in the Pastoral Epistles or in the Didache. 

The main thought in w. *-" is the greater responsibility of 
teachers and the extremely dangerous character of the instru- 
ment which they have to use. In w. •-** the noble possibili- 
ties of the tongue are presented as a motive for checking its 
lower propensities. This passage natmrally connects itself with 

In w. ^*'^ the discussion springs from the same abhorrence 
of sham which gives rise to so much of ch. i (w. •-•• ""*'), and 
controls the thought throughout ch. 2. 

1~3. Against overeagerness to be teachers; in view of the greal 
responsibility involved, and of the difficulty of controlling the tongue. 

1. fi^ iroXXol SiSda-KoXjoi yCpcaOe, "Do not many of you 
become teachers." iroXXo/is to be regarded either as subject 
or as in apposition with the proper subject (in that case v^t9) ; 
Bi&da/ca'Xoi is predicate ; cf. Heb. 7**. 

xoXXoQ L by a not unusual corruption reads icoXX6. Tliis does not 
point to a reading mikd, and has no relation to the mistranslation of 
m nolite muUiloqui esse {cf. Mt. 60* 

&£a(r#caXo9 means rabbi {cf, Mt. 23', Lk. 2**, Jn. i" 20** 3"*; 
see references in Lex. s. w. BiSdcrKoXjo^ and /iajS/S/), and the 
teachers here referred to, if in Jewish Christian churches, would 
natiurally have occupied a place not unlike that of rabbis in the 
S3magogues. This would apply both to the dignity of the po- 
sition and to a part of the duties of the rabbis. Among Chris- 
tians the term was used both for a teacher resident in a church 
(Acts 13*, Antioch) and for a travelling missionary (Didache 
jjif. 1^2 151), Nothing in the text indicates whether James's 
reference was limited to one or the other of these classes. The 
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position of teacher was the function of a specially gifted person, 
not a standing office, and it was plainly possible for a man who 
believed himself competent for the work to put himself forward 
and take up the activities of a teacher. James is himself a 
teacher (Xiy/A^rf/ic^a, v. 0> and points out the moral dangers of 
the teacher's life, with special insistence on the liability to opin- 
ionated disputatiousness (w. *■-"). A good concrete impres- 
sion of the nature of the meetings at which they spoke may be 
gathered from i Cor. 14. The Epistle of James itself will give 
an idea of one of the types of early Christian 'teaching." 
Teachers were important from the earliest times (Acts 13*, i Cor. 
12'^, Eph. 4") and were found in the Christian churches of many 
lands. The references of this epistle would seem applicable in 
any part of the world and during any part of the period which is 
open for the date of the epistle. 

An interesting expansion of this exhortation of James found 
in the first pseudo-clementine Epistle to Virgins, i, 11, is prob- 
ably from Palestine or Syria in the third century, and vividly 
illustrates the same situation even at that late time (text in 
Funk, P aires apostolici, vol. ii; Eng. transl. in Anie-Nicene 
Fathers f Buffalo, 1886, vol. viii). 

On teachers in the early church, see articles in DD,BB., and 
especially Hamack, Mission und AusbreUung des Christentums, 
•1906, pp. 279-308 ; Eng. transl. '1908, i, pp. 333-366, where a 
great amount of interesting material is collected and discussed. 

iiSeXxfxyl yuov, introducing a new section, cf, i** " 2*» " s'* ". 

€t&fr€9, "for you know," presenting a motive. 

fiei^ov icp{pba, "greater condemnation"; cf. Mk. 12* (Lk. 
20*0 otroi \iifA\l/ovTai vepuradrepov Kplfw,^ Rom. 13'. The 
teacher's condemnation (or, as we should say, his responsibility) 
is greater than that of othisrs because having, or professing to 
have, dear and full knowledge of duty, he is the more boimd to 
obey it, cf, Lk. 12*' '•. 

\rf/i}l/6fji£0a, i. e. at the last day. Notice that James includes 
himself as a BiBdaKoXx)^. 

The Vulgate (sumUis) and the Bohairic version have altered this to 
the second person. 
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To this warning no good earlier or Jewish parallel has been 
produced. The sa3dngs about the dangers of speech apply, in- 
deed, to the teacher, but they are in most cases of an entirely 
general cast. 

2-12. The Hellenistic associations of the following passage, w. *-", 
are shown in the references in the notes. The more striking parallels 
have been effectively put together by J. Geffcken, Kynika und Ver- 
wandles, 1909, pp. 45-53. Geffcken thinks that James here betrays de- 
pendence on a written tract on calumny, or some such subject, which 
he has adapted and expanded. This is not impossible, but the infelicities 
in the sequence of James's thought in the passage, on which Geffcken's 
theory rests, are not quite sufficient to prove anything more than de- 
pendence on ideas which had been worked out for a different purpose 
by others, and were familiar conmionplaces of popular moral preaching. 

2. xoXXA yiLp irralofji^p airavTe^. This gives the reason 
(ydp) for the warning of v. ^ All men stumble, and of all faults 
those of the tongue are the hardest to avoid. Hence the pro- 
fession of teacher is the most difficult mode of life conceivable. 

On the universality of sin, cf. Rom. 3*-", i Jn. i*, Eccles. 7*, 
Ecclus. 19", 2 Esd. 8'*, and the similar observations of Greek 
and Latin writers collected by Wetstein, Schneckenbiu'ger, and 
Mayor, e. g. Seneca, De clem, i, 6 peccavimus omneSy alii gramora 
alii leviora. 

The besetting danger of sins of speech and of the misuse of 
the tongue was clearly seen and often mentioned by andent 
moralists. Noteworthy O. T. passages (among many others) 
are Prov. is*-*- '• "• «•• ", Ecclus. s»^* 22*^ 28"-". 

el oxfy see note on 2". 

o{jT(yi, cf. i*«. 

Tekeux: av^ffp^ cf. i< and note. Used of moral perfection, 
"blameless," cf. Mt. 5*' 19**, Col. i" 4", Wisd. 9', Gen. 6«, 
Ecclus. 44^^. The same Hebrew word D**P^, used in the same 
sense, is translated in Gen. 6* by riKeuy;^ in Gen. 17^ by 
a/i€ftTro9. 

Suj'arrf? ktX. Expands the idea of rikeu^. 

XaXivaywyrja-ai^ "hold in check," cf. !*• and note. 

SXop TO a&fjLa, i. e. the whole man. The contrast of the 
tongue and the body, as of a part and the whole, has led here to 
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a mode of expression which seems fx) imply that sin does not 
exist apart from the body. But the writer shows himself to 
be fuUy aware that sin resides in the inner man, although on the 
whole its more conspicuous manifestations are prominently con- 
nected with the body. The body is thought of as providing 
the man with his organs of expression and action. It is a natu- 
ral and popular, not a philosophical or theological, mode of ex- 
pression. Cf.y.^iv T049 fiiXeaiv, 41, Rom. 8". 

3. It is with men as with horses : control their mouth and 
you are master of all their action. 
iB^, "behold," introduces an illustration, cf. l^v w. *• •, $*' ^• 
On ^W, ^1;, see Moulton's Winer, pp. 318/. note 5; J. H. 
Moulton, Prolegomena^ P* "9 note. 

19<] CP xninnpi"" « sah syi^ ann. 

K06] minn"* ▼" p*»«. 

t(8i t<*p1 M* syri»^. 

•( U] BAEL mixm» ff vg boh (if). 

Of these readings (^6 {cf. 3^' * 5** ') and the addition of y^P may be 
at once rejected as emendations; the latter, however, is significant 
because it implies that cCdi was understood as equivalent to IH. As 
between Vti and c( d<, the external evidence is strong for the latter, 
although P when it departs from KL is an excellent witness. But in 
this instance the variant reading is likely to be due to a misspelling and 
not to deliberate emendation, whereas the excellence of B's text de- 
pends solely on its freedom from emendation, not in any accuracy of 
spelling. In such a case "intrinsic evidence" from the sense is the 
only guide ; and this speaks strongly for VU, which is therefore to be 
accepted. 

T&v twircDV. Depends on roi^ p^Xo'ov?, but is put first be- 
cause it contains the new and emphatic idea. 

XjOiKp^ik is used of the "bridle" proper (or "reins"), of the 
"bit," and, as perhaps here, of the whole bridle, including both. 
The figurative use of "bridle" in English does not extend in the 
same d^ee to "bit," and hence "bridle" (A.V., R.V.) is pref- 
erable as the English translation here. 

PdXXofji£y, "put," cf. Philo, De agric. 21 yaKofov ifiPakdvrei; 
Xen. De re equestr. vi, 7 ; ix, 9 ; AeL V. h. ix, 16 tinrcfi ififidXr 
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If t{ M is read (with WH.)t tm\ has to be taken as introdttdng the 
apodosis, as often in Hebrew. 

fierdff>fiep, "guide," "direct" (E.V. "turn about"). 

Of. Philo, De opif, mundi, (29) 88 (the charioteers) { Av MiXuoiv aMi 
4E-rouoi t6v f)vt£^v ivitXixi(Uvo( ; Aristippus in Stobeus, Anlkol. (ed. 
Hense), iii, ch. 17, 17 xporctt 4^v^c odx & iictx6{uvoc dXX' 6 7CP<&(icyoc 
|JL^ (I'll) xapcKfCp6(&tvo{ 8i, 6a«sp stal vt£s xal Txicou o6x ^ (J^^ XP<<4'i<v^C 
dXX' & (AtrdYuv 8«oc ^6Xitok. 

The comparison turns on the importance which the tongue 
has because control over the whole creature can be exercised 
through it, as through the horse's mouth. The smaUness of 
the member hardly comes into consideration here. 

4-12. The dangers of the tongue. 

4-6. The tongue, though small, is as powerful as a lUUe rudder 
on a great ship, and as dangerous as a little fire in a great forest. 

4. teal rd xXota, "ships also," like horses. The article is 
generic. The parallel of ship and horse is emphasised by the 
repetition of fierdrf^ip^ a repetition characteristic of James, 

aKkrjp&p, "harsh," "stiff"; hence hereof winds, "strong"; 
the adjective heightens the contrast with the little rudder. 

For the phrase, cf. Dio. Chrys. De regno, iii, p. 44 ic\uS(t)voi 
ityphv Kal ^^aXeirot) inro itv^/Mav aicXrip&v fJLerafidXXofiA^ov^ 
Prov. 27" (TKkfjpd^ SP€fio^ (where the difference from the He- 
brew is instructive), and other references in Wetstein, Mayor, 
and Sdmeckenburger. 

ipfii/f, "impulse," "desire." Used in N. T. only here and 
Acts i4>, and not in this sense in O. T., but common in classical 
Greek writers. See Trench, § Ixxxvii, and see L. and S. for full 
references, e. g. Xen. Anab. iii, 2* fu^ opfjb^ ; Plato, Phil. 35 D, 
where opfiij is parallel to iiridvfiia. 

Others take this of the pressure of the steersman on the hehn, but 
without any sufficient reason. 

rov eiOvPovTo^, "the one who directs it." Cf. Philo, De 
conf. ling. 23 <f>c\jei yhp ftrro' ire ytoph fjPuSxfav re xal §cv- 
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fiepVTiT&v S re xXoS? ical o SpSfw^ evOtfyecrdou ; also Prov. 20'', 
Ecdus. 37". 

The twin figures of the control of horse and of ship are fre- 
quently found together in later Greek writers, as the following 
passages show. In some of the instances the point of the com- 
parison is the smallness of the instrument which controls so 
great a body. James is evidently acquainted with the forms of 
current Greek popular thought. 

In the following the figures of ship and horse are characteristically 
combined: 

Plutarch, De and. poetis, 12, p. 33 F "Tp&mq io6' h xtfScAv toG Xi^ov- 
xo^, od X6yo< ' " xal Tp6xo< (liv odv jm\ "kiyo^ ' i) Tp6«o{ did Xdyou, xa- 
Odtxtp ItxiOc 8<d x^Xtvou xal didb VQ^oXfou xu^pv^Ti}^. 

Plutarch, De genio SocraUs, 20, p. 588 E. 

Aristippus, in Stobeus, AiUhol, iii (ed. Hense), 17, 17 (quoted 
supra). 

Philo, De opificio mundi, 29 (liptupcc 8'4v(oxo( xal xu^cpvf^c * ol (Uv 
Y&p boTtpn^ovrtc t6v dxet^uf ^v xal xarT6xiv aOxfiv i$rcat^6(i«voe { St^ iOiXiiH 
otv aftrdb ^fouot f)&v '4vi6v IvtiXixifiivot xal T6Tt (liv ifcivTC^ xpb^ 6S6v 
dp6(iov Tdxt d'dbaxaiTn^ovTt^, t( fop^ toS Sfevro^ tXiCovc 8iot * ol d' a9 
xu^vl^t xpb{ Tb Ti)^ vi£>^ loxocTov x"^^^"^ xp6(ivocv xapfX06vTt( xdvtiiw 
2s ^o? ttmlv tCatv dfptoroc t6v i(ixXt6vT«i>v, Srt t!){ ve^ xal t6v Iv a&r^ 
T^v ociynjpfav iv x*^^ '^^^^ aOr^v Ixovrt^. 

Philo, Leg, aUeg, iii, 79 ; De agricuU. 15 ; De confus. ling, 23 ; In 
Flacc. s. 

For the figure of the ship's rudder, rf, Lucretius, De rer. naL iv, 
863-868 

quippe etenlm ventus subtili corpore tenuis 
trudit agens magnam magno molimine navem, 
et manus una regit quanto vis impete euntem 
atque gubemadum contorquet quolibet unum, 
multaque, per trocleas et tympana, pondere magno 
commovet atque levi sustollit machina nisu. 

The often-quoted passage from Ps.-Aristotle, Mechanica, 5, is not 
apt, since there the rudder is mentioned not as a literary figure, but as 
one example of the principle of the lever. 

For the figure of the horse, cf. Sophocles, Antig. 477/. 

ovLcxp^ Xoi^tv^ 8' olSa xo^ OuiJiouiiivou^ 
Txxou^ xatapTuOivTat. 
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6. fJbeydXa avytt is equivalent to yi^akoLvx^X^ "be haughty, 
which has here been separated into its component parts in order 
to make a good parallel to luicpov /WX09 hrrbf. The phrase is 
here used in the sense not of an empty boast, but of a justified, 
though haughty, sense of importance ; cf. Moulton and Mil- 
ligan, Vocabulary of the Greek TestamefU, p. 94. 

The usual associations, however, of v^fokauxtHv are bad, as here. 
A boasting compatible with proper humility would probably be ex- 
pressed by xMTxJSuAat, Cf, Zeph. 3", Ezek. x6-, Ecdes. 431*, 2 Mace 
IS", 4 Mace 2". 

Perhaps the alliteration twcp6p^ m^Xo9, fieydKa, is intentional, 
cf. V. ^. 

(urdXac a6xei] BAC*P ff vg boh. 

\fM-xaLknDrxfiX] MC*EL minn. This seems to be emendation to a more 
familiar word. 

S^'-S. The tongue is as dangerous as a fire. Cf. Ecdus. 

^\{kov, "how small." 

4X(xov] Bt<ACP vg. 

iX(Yov] A*OKL mum«>^ ▼i^ ff m syr"^ boh sah. Emendation. 

^\Ck7jv^ "how much." For the double question, cf. Mk. 15**, 
Lk. 19", and see Winer, § 66. 5. 3« 

CKi]v, The abimdant references in ancient literatiure to for- 
est fires, sometimes with direct reference to the smallness of the 
spark which leads to vast destruction, and the repeated use 
of this comparison in ethical discussions make it likely that 
Skfjv here means "forest" rather than "fuel." 

In Homer, //. ii, 455 

ijfkt xup dt$i]Xov MfXI^M &xrrov QXijv 

the comparison is to describe the glitter of the armour of a great host ; 
in the similar verse, //. xi, 155, it is the rout of a fleeing army. 

Pindar, Pyth. iii, 36-37 

icoXXdhr T* 8pc( icOp i^ Mq 
ox<p(i.aTO<; IvOopbv dtoroMtv OXov. 
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Euripides, Ino^ £ragm. 41 z 

p8.-Phocylides, Poema admonitorium, 144 

iS 6X£you omvO^po; dSioforro^ aTOrpat CXi]. 

Philo, Z>e {{eco/. 32, M. p. 308 [ixtOuviCa] ola fXbg jy QXd v^utac 8a- 
vocvOoa «deyt« xal ^fpouoa. 

The above quotations refer to a forest fire. The following are'sig* 
nificant in using with aimilar purpose the figure of a great conflagration 
in a dty or in general. 

Philo, De migr, Abr, 13, M. p. 455 omvO^p fdtg %a\ h ^gccxfixctnq Ivtu- 
f6(itvo^, Stqcv xatcncvsuoOclc Xjiaxugifi^, \uf6tki]y iSdnme icupdv. 

Seneca, CofUroversiarum excerpta, v, 5, nesdebas quanta sU potentia 
ignium . . . quemadmodutn tolas absunuU urbeSf quam lenbus initiis ori- 
aniur incendia, 

Diogenes of Oinoanda (Epicurean philosopher, second century after 
Christ), fragm. zzxviii, 3 (ed. William, Leipzig, 1907, p. 46) xal oxtvOi^pt 
|M(xp^ vdtvu 'n}Xix6vdc Im^dhcretat xGp, 4X(xov xarofXiYtc X((iivoE^ xal 
«6XtK. 

Among Hebrew writers, Is. 9" 10", Ps. 83 >« use the figure of a forest 
fire; and Ecdus. 11** uses the figure of the smaU spark which kindles 
"a heap of many coals." The tongue is compared with a fire in Ps. 
Z20*'-, and in Midrash, Leviticus rabba, 16: R. Eleasar in the name of 
R. Jose b. 2Smra : ''What fires it [the tongue] kindles I" (see Sch5ttgen, 
Horae hebraicae^ pp. 102 1 /.). But the specific parallels make it seem 
plain that this comparison b drawn from a standing simile of current 
Greek popular philosophy. 

6. Koi fi yk&aaa vvp sc. i<mv. This applies the com- 
parison made in the preceding sentence. 

4 i^JS^vnt 2^ P minnp^ syr^«> •• * prefix oStu^ xa(; L min prefix 
oOrbx;- Conformation to v. *. 

o tcJafjm T1J9 oBucCa^. As the text stands, no satisfactory 
interpretation is possible for this phrase in this context. 

For the expression taken by itself ''the iniquitous world" is 
the most probable sense. oBucia^ is then genitive of quality, 
cf. !«• » 2» Lk. i6«' » i8«, Enoch 48^ " this world of iniquity." 

On xSafioi^ cf, Jas. i" 2* 4*, and see note on i". 

Other meanings have been suggested ; on the history of the exegesis, 
see Huther's and Mayor's notes. Thus Vg translates ''the whole of 
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evil," unioersUas intquUatis. But the sense "the whole" for h x6ovm{ 
is attested only Prov. 17* SXoc & x6qioq xQv xpix^'^nuv; and, moreover, 
the meaning does not suit our passage well. 

Another interpretation is "the ornament of iniquity." This b ca- 
pable in itself of an intelligible sense, as referring to the use of rhetorical 
arts by designing speakers (Wetstein : malas actiones et suadd et excuscU), 
but that seems foreign to the circle of thought in which the writer is 
here moving. This sense was, however, a favourite one with Greek 
interpreters. From Isidore of Pelusium, Epist. iv, 10, who gives it as 
one possible meaning, it is taken into Cramer's Gitena, p. 21, and it is 
also foimd in "(Ecumenius," on w. *-*, and in Matth&i's scholia (i«i- 
xoqMl ydp ^fK&aatv M' Sn iStxfov). 

As the text stands, x6q&o^ cannot easily be connected with what pre- 
cedes, whether as appositive of xup or as a second predicate, parallel 
to icup and after ioriv understood, for neither of these constructions 
yields a recognisable sense. If connected with what follows, a colon 
being put after xup instead of a comma, we get the best sense of which 
the passage seems capable, viz, : "The tongue stands as (t. e. represents) 
the unrighteous world among our members; it defiles the whole body, 
itself having direct connection with hell" (so E.V.). & x6ovko<; b then 
taken as predicate after maSiaxaenu, So the free Latin version in the 
Speculum : Ua et lingua ignis est : et mundus iniquitatis per linguam 
constat in membris nostris quae maculat totam corpus. 

Even this interpretation, however, b awkward and unsatisfactory, 
and it b probable that the text b corrupt. The context caUs for some 
word in place of h x6oi&oc which should yield the meaning "produc- 
tive of," or "the tool of," or "representative of" wickedness. The 
phrase would then aptly explain in what way the tongue b in fact a 
fire. 

The Peshitto inserts CXij after d5cx(a< and thus makes of h x6a(ioc 
Ti)(; d($cx(ac an independent sentence parallel to f) "{iJbaQQL xup; "the 
wicked world is a forest." This is a possible conjecture ; it seems to 
rest on no Greek evidence. A simpler and better conjecture, often 
made, is to exclude h x6oii,o^ t^? ddixdz^ from the text altogether as a 
gloss. 

Spitta, following others, conjectures that ^ '{Uaana xup & x6o(to^ 
Ti)c i8(x^<; b all a gloss. He holds that the words were written as 
the title of 3*-4" (which form the Euthalian chapter), and then wrongly 
introduced from the margin into the text, while, as a result of this in- 
terpolation the words 4 oxiXouoa SXov -zh oGn^ were also added. These 
are appropriate to the idea of & x6ovlo<; (cf. i*'), but not to that of a 
fire ; and are not very naturally suggested by the idea of the tongue, 
breaking the forcible simplicity of the original context which Spitta 
thus reconstructs. Exegesis by leaving out hard phrases is an intoxi- 
cating experience. 
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tcaOCtrraToi^ "presents itself" ; see on 4*. 

^ tririKova-aj "which defileth," "staineth"; justifying the 
preceding statement. The tongue defiles the body by lending 
itself to be the organ of so many sins. 

Q". i" SuttCKov axb rov ic6(rfi/aVy Test. XII Patr. Aser 2'' [0 
irXeove/er&v] rifv ^t;;^^v (ttiKoI teal ri a&iiA \afiirpvyu. 

4 oxiXouoa] H boh read (by emendation) xal oxeXoGoa. 

SKov rh c&fjui^ cf. v. •, which is here in mind. 

^Xo7/fov<ra, "setting on fire," "kindling"; cf. v. " lofdrru. 
This returns to the figure of fire and completes the interrupted 
application of that comparison. 

oxiXoCv and fXofn^ev are each used a very few times in the Bible, 
and are not common (fXofnUtv being mainly poetical) in secular Greek. 

rhv rpo'xpv T1J9 yepdcreca^, " the wheel of nature." 

^< ftyiau^] t^ minn vg syro*^ add 4c^v; probably' emendation. 

The grammarians distingin'sh between Tp6xoc» "coursei" and Tpox6^, 
''wheel/' but in view of the derived senses of the latter word the dis- 
tinction is unimportant. 

7^€cri9 is here to be taken {cf. i** and note) as substantially 
equivalent to icrCaK, "creation." As a spark can set a great 
forest fire, so the tongue kindles the whole world into flame. 
The description of nature as a "wheel" is made comprehensible 
by some of the parallels given below under 2 (a). Here it is 
used to suggest the continuousness, and so the far-reaching 
vastness, of the damage done, but the whole phrase is native 
to other contexts, and the writer's idea is not to be too precisely 
defined. Of course, what is actually enkindled by the tongue 
is mankind and human society, in which the evil results of wrong 
speech are manifest and universal ; the actual phrase is more 
inclusive, but in such a rhetorical expression the exaggeration 
is pardonable. 

For full accounts of the various commentators' guesses at the 
exact meaning, see Heisen, Novae hypotheses, pp. 819-880 (with 
great collections of illustrative material, mostly not apt) ; D. J. 
Pott, Novum Test, graces edUio Koppiana, Gottingen, 1810, 
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vol. iz, pp. 317-329; Huther, ad he. Much material is given 
in Mayor*, ad loc. pp. 114-116; Windisch, ad he; and Hort, 
SL JatneSf pp. 72-74, 106/. The only critical discussion of the 
evidence is that of Hort, whose own interpretation, however, 
is impossible to accept, being based on Ezek. i^'^-*^. 

The translations are as follows : 

syr tiic successions of our generations, which run like wheds. 
boh the wheel of the birth. 
ff rotam nativitatis. 
vg rotam nativitatis nostrae. 
m rotam geniturae. 

Cf, Priscfllian, ed. Schepss, p. 26 (deus) sciens demutationem firmO' 
menti d distruens rotam geniturae reparatione baptismoHs diem nostrae 
nativitatis evicit. The phrase rota geniturae is here used in the sense of 
astrological fatalism, and is equivalent to 6 Tpox^C "^^ MrfKti<:. The 
relation of m to Prisdllian's text of James makes it probable that in 
this version of James rota geniturae was intended to have that sense, 
and hence geniturae substituted for an earlier nativitatis. 

The interest of the phrase lies not so much in the determina- 
tion of its exact meaning as in the fact that it cannot be ac- 
counted for from Jewish modes of expression and implies con- 
tact with (though not imderstanding of) Greek thought. It 
does not, however, betray knowledge of any particular system 
of thought (Orphic or other), or any closer contact with Hellen- 
ism on the part of the writer of the epistle than can be inferred 
from other ideas and expressions which he uses. This is true 
in spite of the occurrence in Greek writers of the exact phrase 
rpo;f09 T^9 y&f^a-em and its equivalent kvkKo^ rfj^ 76- 

The two characteristica of the wheel which mainly attracted the at- 
tention of the ancients were (i) its constant change of position and (2) 
its circular figure and motion. In tracing the meanings it should be 
noticed that "wheel" (Tpox6<:) and "drde" ()t6xXo<;) are frequently 
used with little or no distinction. 

1. That any revolving motion is full of change caused the wheel to 
be a symbol of the changeableness of human fortune, now up, now down. 
Thus Tpox^i; td ivOpc&iciva' liroi e6(UT(&^oXa was a proverb (Leutsch 
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and Schneidewin, Corpus parcgmiograpkorum, ii, G^ttingen, 1851, p. 
87, with many references, cf. also ii, p. 223 (Macarius duysoc. cent, viii, 
58) ; and from Cicero's time the wheel became a regular attribute of 
Fortune. 

So Anacreon, iv, 7 Tpox^? Sp(Mrro< ydp o(ae ^loxo^ '^P^tt xu>.to6e(c. 

Orac. sibyU, ii, 87 (Ps.-Phocyl. 27) xoevd x(&Oi) xdvruv ' p(oTo<; Tpox6{* 

Herodotus, i, 207 2k x6xXo< t6v dvSpoMci^iuv iaxi «pT)'f(&^cTiuv xepc- 
fcp6(uvog M odx i^^ altl to6^ oOtoi^c tdTux^tv. 

For other illustrations, see Gataker's notes on Marcus Aurelius, ix, 28 ; 
Mayor*, pp. ii6~ii8; Hort, SL James, p. 107. But nothing in James 
(not even i^ 4^0 indicates that the writer had in mind here this aspect 
of the "wheel of nature." 

8. Another aspect of the turning of a wheel is that it goes round 
and round on its own axis, making no real progress and finding no 
given termination of its motion ; or, to state the same thing from a differ- 
ent point of view, that its figure is circular, and so continuous, returning 
on itself, without beginning and without end. Hence arose various 
derived senses for both "wheel'' and "circle." Thus the rhetoricians 
and grammarians speak of the "drcle of the period," much as we 
might say the "rounded period," and of the closed "circle" of an argu- 
ment; a verse beginning and ending with the same word was called a 
"circle," and so was a continuous series of myths (especially the "epic 
cyde").* 

For instance. Ocellus Lucanus (neo-pythagorean), LibeUus de universi 
natura, i, 15 (Mullach, Fragmenta philosophorum gracorum, i, p. 394), 
1) xi ydtp ToG ox^C'OE^o^ (dia x6xXoc * o&to^ Zh xdevroOev Too^ xal S(&o(0( . 
d(6iccp dfvaepxo^ xal iTtXc6Ti}Toc. 

In ph}rsiology the continual cycle of breathing in and out is described 
by Plato (Tim. 79 B) as olov Tpoxou «spiaYO(iivou {cf. also Galen, De 
pladUs HippocraUs et Plaionis, p. 711). More important to be con- 
sidered here are the following uses : 

(a) In general, "wheel" and "circle" are used of the round of human 
life, the cycle of successive generations which endlessly are bom and 
disappear; and the same mode of thought was applied to the whole 
universe, all parts of which are subject to endless succession of forma- 
tion and decay.f 

Thus Euripides, Ino, fragm. 415, fragm. 419, ed. Nauck (in Plutarch, 
Consol, ad ApoUonium, 6, p. 104 B) : 

x6xXo< f dkp ocfixb^ xapx{(iO(c Tt y9i^ 9UxoT^, 

xQv Vk fOfvti T8 MQcl Oepn^CTou xdcXiv. 

* S«e Stephanos, Tkesaums, or lidddl and Scott, s. v. kvkXov. 

f CM a d^erent order is the mechanical conception of the revolving universe, used with 
gxeat ingenuity by Plato, 9. g* PolU. itr-iA, pp. 269-371 ; Leg. x, 8, p. 898. 
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A good statement of the same idea (but without the word x6kXoc) is 
that of Plutarch {Consol. ad ApMmium, 10, p. 106 £) in a neighbouring 
context to that in which he cites the above fragment (p. 104 B). He 
refers to the doctrines of Heraclitus, and compares the progress of the 
generations— our grandparents, our parents, ourselves — to the con- 
tinuous flow of a river (h t^c yvdami^ icoToqibc o&toc ivStXtx^ ^^^ 
oSxoTi oT^afToct), while in the opposite direction flows the correspond- 
ing river of death (xal icdXtv i^ ivacrcla^ adT$ h x^<; fOop^O* But here 
the contrast of fiwaiq and fOopdc shows that 7^01^ has its proper 
sense of "coming into being," not the meaning which we have to as- 
sume for it in James. 

Simplidus (c. 500 a.d.) Camm. in EpicMi enchmdion, ed. Didot, 
cfa. 8, p. 43, uses the phrase '' the endless circle of becoming" (iSfiXt(ioc 
• . . T^ dhctpdvrq) <ri)? ycvioifiK x6xXi||», dtd touto kf^ dhcsipov icpot6vTt, 8(d 
^ T^jv dEXXou fOopdv dfXXou yivtotv clvon), and similarly, ed. Didot, ch. 27, 
p. 76 (quoted by Hort, SL James, p. 73).* 

These passages well illustrate that conception of the circle itself 
which is probably the basis of James's use of Tpox6^, but in them yiwviq 
means not "nature," in the sense of 4 x'zhiq, but "becoming," "origi- 
nation," as the context shows. Thus the close similarity of expression 
to that of James turns out to be mainly accidental, and the passages 
are not directly available for the interpretation of the phrase in the 
epistle. 

In accordance with this general method of thought I^dore of Pelu- 
siimi (t c. 440), Ep. ii, 158, interprets the phrase in James (which he 
misquotes Tbv Tpox^v '^<i ^ftiffi<0 to mean "time" and sajrs Sti xbv Tpo- 
Xbv t6v Xp6voy Ixd^Xiac 5id xh TpoxotiS^c xal xuxXcxbv oxfuun, tt^ iaurbv 
fig devtXCrcrrai.t His general interpretation is on the right track, but 
the phrase in the epistle does not mean "time." 

(b) In connection with the Orphic and P3rthagorean doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls to new bodies after death, the term "wheel," 
or "circle, " was naturally used to describe the unending round of death 
and rebirth. Metempsychosis, which in its primitive Thracian form 
had been a means of gaining after death a full life, such as was incon- 
ceivable apart from a body, became for Greek religious thought a form 
of piirifying punishment, from whose dismal cycle salvation could 
come only from the god and to those alone who had pursued the ascetic 
practises of the " Orphic life." % To " cease from the Wheel and breathe 
again from ill" (x6xXou t' 5v Xfi^at xal dvair»69at xax6'n]T0<;, Orph.fragm. 
326, Produs, In Plat, Tim. comm, v, p. 330 B) was the goal of the relig- 

* See also, for similar phiaae*, the index to Produs Diadochus, In Plahms Tmtnm comm, 
ed. Diehl, igo6, s. v. jcvkAov . 

t This has gone into Cramer's Catena, pp. 90 f. 

X See E. Rohde, Psyckt*, 1Q03, ii, pp. xaz-i3x, X33-X36, x65,note 9, 217-919 /.; Jane E. 
Hairisao, Pnkgomsna (as cited bebw); Lobeck» Aghopkamm, 1899, ii, pp. TOS-'Sod. 
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ious life of the Orphic initiate, and in the ritual a wheel seems to have 
played a part. ''The first article in the creed or confession of the 
Orphic soul b x6xXou Vi^jhczav ^u«tv6<o( dpYaXioto, 'I have flown 
out of the sorrowful weary wheel.' " * 

This Orphic round of birth, death, reincarnation, over and over again 
repeated, is described as "the wheel of fate and birth" (& Ti)c cl(iap(iivi]c 
Ti xal yv4int^ Tpox6^)t and "the circle of birth '* (& x6xXo( v^q y*- 
yiawby;),t The phrase "compulsory circle" (x6xXo( (ivdrpci)<;) is also 
found in a statement of the kindred transmigration doctrine attrib- 
uted to Pythagoras.! But the phrases, although almost identical 
with that of Jas. 3*, do not throw any light upon it To think 
of the tongue as enflaming the "wheel" of metempsychosis is non- 
sense; and, on the other side, nothing could be more opposed to 
James's robust doctrine of moral responsibility than the idea of a 
fatalistic circle. 

It is therefore impossible to draw the inference that the author of 
the epistle had direct contact with Orphic mysteries and ideas. The 
resemblance of language, may well be a mere acddent, and even if 
we suppose that he had picked up and misused a chance phrase, that 
would be fully accounted for by acquaintance with Cynic popular 
preachers, or Stoic-cynic writers of diatribes, who must have given 
currency to such catch-words incidentally to their satirical attacks on 
the ideas which the phrases conveyed.) 

(c) Similar eicpressions are used of fatalistic necessity. So Philo, 
De s(ymn. ii, 6, p. 664, x6xXov xal xpox^v dvdrfXT)^ dbctXeur^rou. In the 
magic literatmre are found such expressions as x6xXa Ti)< dvd-pci]^ ; see 
O. Gruppe, Griech, MythologU und RdigiansgeschklUe, 1906, p. zo86, 
note z. 

In this connection it may be observed that fivm^ in later philo- 
sophical use means "necessity" (for instances, see ClemerUine Recogni- 
lions i viii, 9, 4, 6, 7, etc.). But this whole field of fatalistic thought b 
diametrically opposed to everything that James held dear. 

*T1ie veiae is from the Cwaptgoo tablet. Kaibel, Inscr. Ilal. 4t SicU. 641, p. 158. See 
Jane E. Harrison. ProUgomma lo the Sktdy of Gre$k Rdiium, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 586, 
58o-*5g4, 668-671; and note the similar use of orc^ayoc in other veises of the same in- 
scription. 

t Simplidns, In Aria. d§ cato amm, ii, p. x68 b (ed. Heibeig, p. 377). 

X Piodus, In Plat, Tim. amm, v, p. 330 A; ^. also Orpkka, £ngmm. ass, aa3, 22$, ed. 
Abel, 1885, pp. 344-346. 

I Diogenes Laert. viii, 14, Vila Pythag. wpSor6p ^avt Tovroy [IVthagotas] Awo^^rai riiv 
^X^r kvkXov wiymfs iftc^/SoiWAv aAAorc ciAAotv ii«8cta#at ^wok . 

II See A. Dieterich, Ntkyia, Leipcig, 1893. p. i4X* 

In any case a mere accidental odnddence seems to be involved in the fact that Sm|^- 
dns's " wheel of fate and birth " is an allegorical interpretation of Ixion's wheel, and that 
Izion's wheel was sometimes represented as fiery. As a rationalising interpretation of James's 
langosge, parslld to this, may be mentioned the idea of a wheel catching fire from a '* hot 
bos " at the axle, which is seriously offered by many commentaries ! 
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inro T^9 ^eivvfi^. Gehenna, a term elsewhere used in the 
N. T. only in the S3moptic Gospels, here means the place of 
punishment of the wicked. It was naturally associated with 
fire, cf. Mt 5" i8», Mk. 9", and see HDB, "Gehenna-" 
Observe the sudden intrusion of a purely Jewish idea into a 
notably Greek context. 

7-12. The tongue is untamable; its use in blessing God gioes 
no security against its abuse later for cursing men; this is wrong 
and contrary to nature, 

7. 7ap, explains how the extreme statement of v. • is justi- 
fied. The dreadful character of the tongue comes from its 
untamableness. 

BripUov T€ ical TereivSiv ipTer&v re ical ipokCoov^ '^beasts 
and birds, reptiles and fishes." Cf. Deut. 4"* ", i Kings 4", 
Acts 10" II*, which all, like the present passage, have more or 
less direct reference to Gen. i"- '*• *•. 

iva\{o>p, i, e, fishes. This word is not foimd elsewhere in the 
Bible, but is common in secular Greek, both poetry and late 
prose. 

BafJui^eraL koI Behdfiairra^, "is from time to time, and has 
actually been, tamed." Cf. Schmid, Atticismus, ii, p. 276. 

ry <f>va-€c r^ avOpcairivy. The dative is used in the sense of 
"in subjection to." The term itself means "human kind" 
{cf. L. and S. s. v. and references in Wetstein), and i is used 
here instead of the more natural rol^: iwdp&Toi,^ in order to 
make a little play with xacra ^i;(rt9. 

The control of animals by man was a familiar Hebrew obser- 
vation, cf. Gen. i*» 9«, Ps. 8«-*, Ecclus. 17*; it was also a com- 
mon subject of Greek and Roman conunent and moralising, 
see references in Mayor. 

8. ovhevi Sa/Mza-ai StivaTai. Notice the alliteration with S, 
cf. V. ', and 4 Mace. 15'*, where tc is repeated six times. 

av0p(i)Ta>p, Belongs with 0V&/9 ; alludes to ap0p<oirCvrf. 

This is not meant to be, as Augustine (De not. el grot, ch. 15) and others 
ance have thought, in contrast with the divine power which can do all 
things, but is a popular way of sa3ring that complete control of the 
tongue is not to be expected ; cf.v.* xHkufn; Mig, 
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The Pelagian interpretation, which took this as a question, in order 
to avoid a proof-text for universal sinfulness^ is unacceptable because 
opposed to the context. 

oKaTcurraTov icaic6p^ "a restless, forthputting, evil"; best 
taken (because of fi€<TTij) as nominative absolute; cf. Mk. 12**. 
iucardaraTo^ is the opposite of SehafMCfi^po^ ; see on i', and 
cf, 3" cucaTaaraa-ia. Cf. Hennas, Mand. ii, 3 vovfipd, fi Kara- 
XaX^a, cucaTcurrarov Baifuipuip i<mif. 

dbmTAoT o rcQv] CKL minni^^w m syr>^ Cyr read dbuctdcoxrrov ; more 
commonplace, hence probably an emendation. 

iov 0avarT)<l)6pov, "deadly poison," probably with allusion to 
the poison of the serpent's tongue. Cf. Ps. 140', quoted in 
Rom. 3". Cf. Lucian, FugU. 19 Iov fietrrov avroi^ ro arSfia. 
The figure of poison was a conmion one among the Greeks, 
used for various hateful things (references in Mayor). 

9. Continues thought of v. \ Even good use of the tongue 
now gives no security against misuse later. 

ip avry, "by it," cf. Rom. i$\ This might be the Hebrais- 
tic instrumental iv (see Blass, § 41. i, J. H. Moulton, Pro- 
legomena, pp. 11/., 61/., 104), but is more probably an ex- 
tension of Hellenistic usage for which good parallels are found 
only in very late, Byzantine, writers (see Stephanus, Thesaurus^ 
ed. Hase and Dindorf, s. v., coll. 963 /.). 

This twofold use of the tongue is frequently mentioned. Phflo, De 
decal. 19, p. X96 od ydtp Sotov, di' o5 9^6yyxxoq xh Up<&TaTov 6vo(Aa «po- 
9^pcTa( Ttc, 8td to6tou f O^Yfco^f xi x&v cdaxp&v. 

Plutarch, De garrulikUe, 8, p. 506 C S6ev 6 TTcTTooibc od xax^, toO 
AlfMinUiv ^aaOJtaq xititpovro^ Upclov ocOt^, xal xeX«6aaeyTOC xh xdXXtorov 
xal xh xefpioTov IScXclv xpia^, i«t(A(l»tv i^tXdiv tiijv YXfirron^, dK SpTOcvov 
(jiv dtfcSOVj l^yoNoy Zk t6v tuoUmhv t&'v [^jeylaxt^v oSooev. Substantially the 
same story is told in Levit. rabba, 33 pr. on Prov. i8*> (SchSttgen, 
Horae heb. i, p. 1024) of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, who sent his servant 
to market to buy first good and then bad food, and found himself 
both times supplied with tongues. See other references in Mayor and 
Windisch, and cf, the passages in which 8(fXciiaoo( occurs, Prov. iV, 
Ecdus. 5*' " 6» 28", Orac. Sib. iii, 37.; 

evXoyovfiev. Doubtless with reference both to the Jewish 
custom of adding "Blessed be He," whenever the name of God 
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was mentioned (q/*. Rom. i'* 9*, 2 Cor. ii**), and to other litur- 
gical ascriptions of praise. For the latter, </. 2 Cor. i', Eph. i', 
I Pet. i», Ps. 14s", and the Shemone Esre (Schiirer, GJV, § 27, 
Anhang). 

rbv icvpiov Kol xar^pa. Both words refer to God. See on 2* ; 
cf. i^. The expression has no complete parallel; (f. 1 Chron. 
ag^, Is. 63", Mt. II", Ecdus. 23^' ^ 

tcarap<ifjbeOa, cf. Job 3i» Ps. 10^ 62* 109", Lk. 6«», Rom. 
12". 

Test. XII Patr. Benj. 6 ij ayaOif Bidvoui oifte Ix^ Svo yKAa* 
<ra9 eukoyia^ leal tcardpa^. 

rot)? Kaff 6fM>ica<riP Oeov yeyopdra^, Cf. Gen. i*« 9', Ecclus. 
17', Wisd. 2". Cf. Bereshith r. 24 (Wetstein), quoted by 
Hort. 

10. ov XPV' Used only here in N. T. 

11-12. The contrary example of springs and trees. What 
takes place with the tongue would be impossible in nature. 
For the same thought, cf. Enoch 2-5^. 

11. ij Tr^yV' 'fvy^ has the article as the representative of 
its class; see Winer, § 18. i. 

Ppv€L, "gush." "Send forth" (E.V.) is an exact, but prosaic, 
rendering of this mainly poetical word, which is not used else- 
where in O. T. or N. T. It means "teem," "be full to burst- 
ing," and is ordinarily used intransitively, with dative or geni- 
tive, of the swelling buds of plants and so, figmratively, of vari- 
ous kinds of fulness. Here the context shows that the thought 
is of the gushing forth of the water. 

70 jXvicif ical TO irucp6p. 

Cognate accusatives, as in Justin Martyr, Dial. 114 ir^pa? 
, . . f fiv v8a)p Ppvowni^. Mayor gives many other references, 
in some of which, as here, the cognate accusative occurs. 
7X1;^ means "fresh," Tixp6v (cf. v. " oKvkJp), "brackish." 
Cf. Ex. is"-« (Trucp6v^ iy\vK(hOrf), Jer. 23". 

This occurrence is prophesied as a portent in 4 Ezra 5* in didcibus 
aquis salsae invementur. "Only in the times of the End, in the days 
of the sinners, when all nature reverses its order and shows itself 
ripe for destruction, does such a phenomenon appear" (Spitta, p. Z04). 
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12. aS€\(f>o{ fiov. Here inserted to add emphasis^ not, as 
more often, to mark a transition; so i^* 2K 

av/crj^ AaAi9, a/AT€Xo9. 

The fig, the olive, and the vine are the three characteristic 
natural products of warm countries about the Mediterranean. 
For the figure, cf. Mt. 7" 12** ; Plutarch, De iranquitt. anim. p. 
472 F ri)V &fAT€\op avxa ^peiv ovk a^iovfiey ov8i rifv ikalap 
poTpv^] similarly, Seneca, Ep. 87", De ira ii, lO* ; Epict. Diss. 
ii, 20**. 

oiT€ seems to be an error for ov8^, but the constant inter- 
change of these words in the Mss. by textual corruption makes 
it hard to be sure that good ancient writing did not exercise 
more freedom in the use of them than the grammarians would 
sanction ; see Radermacher, NeutestamenUiche Grammatik, p. 
172. 

aKvK6v, sc. vScap, "salt water"; i.e. a salt spring. There 
were salt springs or brine-pits on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
and the hot springs of Tiberias are described as bitter and salt ; 
see Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 1856, ii, p. 384. 

y\vKi> TOitjaa^ i&ap, sc. Bwarai (as is shown by the parallel 
first half of the verse). 

No application of these illustrations is made, and James turns 
abruptly to another aspect of the matter. The passage well 
illustrates his vividness and fertility of illustration, as weQ as 
his method of popular suggestiveness, rather than systematic 
development of the thought 

oQtt iXuxbv Y^ux6] BAG minn. 

ofkiaq oOxt [o6d^ K minn] dXuxbv yXuxO] HC* minn ff vg syr^*^ boh 
Cyr. 

oOtibK o68f(i(a xi}f "^ dXuxbv xa\ yXux6] KLP (oBti) minni'i* syr^^i ••* 
(gyrfaoi ui om o5t«*?). 

13-18. The true Wise Man's wisdom must be meek and peace- 
able; such wisdom alone comes from above, and only peaceable 
righteousness receives the divine reward. 

13. The Wise Man must by a good life illustrate the meek- 
ness which belongs to true wisdom. 
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rk. For similar rhetorical questions, see Ps. 33" 107**, Is. 
50*®, Ecclxis. 6'*, etc. These short interrogative sentences (fre- 
quent in Paul) are characteristic of the diatribe; Bultmann, 
pp. 14/. 

It is not necessary here, although it would be possible, to take xiq 
in the sense of 8oti<;. See Buttmann, {139 (Thayer's translation, p. 
252) ; Blass, § 50. 5 ; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 93 ; Winer, S 25. i- 

av(fxk. The technical term for the Teacher {cf. v.*); in 
Jewish usage one who has a knowledge of practical moral wis- 
dom, resting on a knowledge of God. The words of James re- 
late to the ideal to be maintained by a professional Wise Man 
and Teacher, not merely to the private wisdom of the layman. 

iiriaTrifMiiv^ "understanding," with a certain tone of superi- 
ority, like our "expert." Cf. Ecclus. prol.j Dan. i* V€fiv(aKOv^ 
, . . iiriarrifjuova^ hf Tcurg <ro<f>{^, 

axxfxk and iirurr'qfUDP are used as synonyms in Deut. i"* " 
4^, Dan. 5", cf. Philo, De prctm. et pasnisy 14 ao<f)OP dpa yeyo^ 
Kot iTUJTfjfwvucayraTOP, 

S&idro) he TYfi #caXf}9 avaarpo^^ rh Spja avroO iv vpaiL 
TrjTi <ro<^/a9, "let him by his good life show that his works have 
been done in the meekness appropriate to wisdom." 

The relation of the parts of the sentence must be interpreted 
by the aid of 2^*, Se/Jco e^ r&v epytav fju}v rifp TrCariv. The wise 
Man is here called on to prove not (as many commentators 
suppose) his wisdom (which would require Betidrco rijv cro^/ixi/), 
but his meekness. For Jewish examples of the tendency of 
learned discussion to excite passion, see J. Friedmann, Der ge- 
seUschafUiche Verkehr und die Umgangsformeln in Udmudischer 
Zeit, 1914, pp. 58/- 

It is better to take h TpoeOn]^ oo^iocc in this way than as if it were 
used in deprecation of the possible ostentation implied in dst^dnu 
("Let him point to his good works, but let him do so with due meek- 
ness such as befits wisdom")* This would have to be indicated more 
clearly, as by inserting iXXd before h. 

The reason for rejecting the (at first sight simpler) interpretation, 
"Let him prove his wisdom by his good life" (Clem. Rom. 38* b oof^< 
ivSctxyOodu) Tijy ooftov a^ToO (t^ iv X6yo(< iXX' h Ipyotq dfoeOoIc), which 
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many commentators have adopted, has been indicated above. It does 
not do justice to the text of v. " and does not give to "meekness" 
the emphasis that is needed in order to prepare for v. >«. 

h^ TpairriTi, cf. i" (of the hearer, as here of the teacher). 

'' Meekness" is the opposite of arrogance and of the qualities 
referred to in v. " ; see Trench, Synonyms, § brii. Pirke Aboth, 
iv, II, "He that is arrogant in decision is foolish, wicked, and 
puffed up in spirit," is a maxim which refers to this besetting 
danger of rabbis ; see Taylor's Sayings of the P(Uhers\ p. 69, 
notes 13 and 14, with quotation from R. Jonah, and cf. Pirke 
Aboth, iv, 12, 14. 

14. And if your heart enkindle with fierce, obstinate, and 
divisive zeal for your own views, do not let such passion come 
to expression. 

W, "and," in continuation of v. ", not in contrast. 

WH.'s period before eC li is too strong a punctuation ; a colon is 
sufficient. 

(fjjXov rucp6vj "harsh zeal." Because of ipiBlav this mean- 
ing for f^Xoi' is better than the meaning "jealousy" (in the 
ordinary sense of personal jealousy), and corresponds well to 
the general thought. The idea is of a fierce desire to pro- 
mote one's own opinion to the exclusion of those of others. 

This sense of "fanatical zeal" (as distinguished from ''emulation'' 
and "jealousy") is not wholly foreign to Greek usage, but has been 
made specially common by the influence of the LXX, where t^^Xo^ 
stands in all cases for nn^i?, "jealous devotion to a cause/' "fanatical 
ardour," as Ili)XoGv does in nearly all cases for the verb m:}9. 

It is the virtue of the religious "zealot," cf. z Elings Z9>*> ^^ Ecdus. 
48* (Elijah), I Mace. 2"' ", 4 Mace. 18" (Phinehas), Phil. 3« (Paul), 
Gal. I^^ Acts 21**. But it also becomes the vice of the fanatic; and 
hence its special danger for the religious teacher. 

In secular use \f{k<i<; generally means "heat, " as expressed in "emula- 
tion," "rivaby" — ^whether good or bad; see below, note on 4*. The 
Biblical sense brings it near to the Hellenic oicouS^, which, starting from 
another side ("haste," "exertion"), acquired a wide range of meanings 
including "zeal " and " rivalry." 

See Trench, Synonyms ^ § xxvi, Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. 3. Note the 
connection of X^fikn^ and dxatooraaia in v* ^S and (/. Clem. Rom. 3*. 
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ipifilav, '' selfish ambition." The word denotes the inclina- 
tion to use unworthy and divisive means for promoting one's 
own views or interests, cf. Rom. 2«, 2 Cor. i2», Gal. 5* (and 
Lightfoot's note), and references in Mayor, together with 
Hort's valuable note, ad he. pp. 81-83; "^P*^^ really means 
the vice of a leader of a party created for his own pride : it 
is partly ambition, partly rivalry" (Hort). 

iv r§ KapSia v/jl&p has a certain emphasis, in contrast with 
Kara/cavxcurOe. The meaning is: "If you have these qualities 
in your heart, do not let them come to expression." 

fj^ xaraKavxcurOe (sc. r&v cOCKuiv) koX ^l/evSeaOe tearh r^9 
oKriOeCwi. "Do not boast and be arrogant, and thus prove 
false to the Truth." That would be the natural fruit of the 
spirit of ^4X09 and ipiBla in the heart; and it must be sup- 
pressed. KaraKairxJoLode {cf, note on 2") seems here to relate 
to the browbeating on the part of the Wise Man who haugh- 
tily forces his own views on others. 

Others connect (a^ xoncoueux^i^ directly with xoxd tiic dikrfkiacq, 
see Winer, § 54. 5, note (Thayer's transl. p. 470, note 3). The sense 
then would be: "Do not boast over, and lie against, the truth." But 
the idea of "boasting over {or against) the truth" is out of place in the 
context, and is itself unnatural. sucraoucuxSo^at lurcdc ttvoq is a con- 
struction which nowhere occurs. 

Koi, ^evSea-Oe fcarii r^9 oKriOeia^, ''And thus play false 
against the truth," i.e. by your conduct {KaroKairxp^Oai) 
prove false to, and belie, the truth which you as a Wise Man 
profess to have and utter. 

CJ. 4 Mace 5*« o& 4^e69opMeC oe, xaideuxd v6(w, Z3>*; see L, and S. 
s. V. for examples of <)»c68o;ian with accusative, meaning "prove false 
to" an oath, a treaty, a marriage, an alliance, a threat, a promise. 

See also Zahn, GnK, i, p. 792, note, and J. Weiss, Der erste KorifUher- 
^f^fi P' 354» note, for examples of xaETa4'c68<o6at, "speak falsely to 
the injury of someone." 

T^9 oKriOelwi, CJ. i" Xrfyv aXiy^c/a?, 5" xXai^i;^ arh rrfi 
ahriO^Los. This means the Christian truth which the Wise 
Man knows — truth of both practical morals and religion. See 
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the fuller discussion in the note on 5^*. The conduct here cen- 
sured is contrary to and forbidden by this truth ; hence, if the 
Wise Man is guilty of that conduct, he is false to the truth of 
which he is the representative. 

If the phrase 4«68ca6t vaxdt Tfi<; dXifi€la<: stood alone, a simpler in- 
terpretation would perhi^ be "do not lie, violating the truth'' (c/. 
Ecdus. 4" (i4 dvTaiY« '^ A'krfiMlxf, Test. Xn Patr. Gad 5> XaXAv xorcd 
x^ dXi]08(aO» hut that would be alien to the context here, and it is 
in itself not wholly acceptable since it makes vaxdt xi^c dXi]Oc(a< a mere 
redundancy. 

1&4 xorvaxaux5o6t yuoA 4«68to^ xotd ti^g iXi]OtCag] K syrp«^ read {&4 
xaraxauxfta^c [X*+ xoetd] t^<; i'kyfi9ta<; xal 4»t68co6t. Doubtless an emen- 
dation due to the i^parent incompleteness of xaTGcxoRixfioOc alone. 

16, aSrff ij awf>(a, "that wisdom," i. e. the professed wisdom 
which is accompanied by ^riKofi irucp<k, ipiBla^ KaTOKavxna-i^, 
and lacks irpaArri^. 

&f(a0€P KaT€f>xofJ^V9 ♦. «. divine, from God, cf. i'*"; cf. 
Philo, De prof. 30 aoi^lav &vw0€u ofifiprjOeiarav air' ovpavov, De 
congr. erud. grot. 7, De pram, et pom. 8 ; Hermas, Mand. ix, 11, 
xi, 5 ; and Schdttgen, Horae hebraicaey ad loc, for many rabbin- 
ical instances of what was plainly a common Jewish expres- 
sion. The phrase is contrasted with the following three ad- 
jectives. 

For the divine origin of true wisdom, (f. e. g. Prov. 2« 8««-«S Wisd. 7* 
9<. •»., Ecdus. i»-* 24'*-> Enoch 42, Philo, as above, i Cor. i»*-2«. 

iirlj€io^, "earthly," cf. Phil. 3", Col. 3*, i Cor. is«, Jn. 3" 
8«. 

ivCytuo^ seems to mean here "derived from the frail and 
finite world of himian life and affairs." Cf. Philo's contrast of 
ovpoPiO^ and yi^lpo^f Leg. all. i, 12, and the far-reaching dualism 
on which it rests. 

^vxucri, "natural" (Latin atnmalis, E.V. "sensual"), i.e. 
pertaining to the natural life (^t^^) which men and animals 
alike have; i Cor. 2" !$**"*•, Jude 19. 

Cy. Rev. 8* (<pux4 of animals). See Philo, Leg, aU, ii, 7 and 13, Quis 
rer. div. her. 11, and £. Hatch, Essays, p. 124, c/. pp. 115-120. 
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The word was intelligible and familiar in this sense to Paul's 
readers, and does not imply later gnostic usage; see J. Weiss, 
Der erste Koriniherhrufy 1910, pp. 69/., 371-373; R. Reitzen- 
stein, Die hdknistischen Mysterienrdigionen, 1910, pp. 42-47, 
109, 112, 151/. 

The curious resemblance to the gnostic designation of the two lower 
grades of men as x^^^^ u^d ^»xvmI is probably not significant. Yet 
see Pfleiderer, Urckristentum*, ii, p. 546. Useful references will be 
found in Mayor. 

iaifjLovtd£rf^, "resembling," or "pertaining to" ("proceeding 
from"), an evil spirit, </. 2", i Tim. 4^ This word has been 
pointed out elsewhere only Sym., Ps. 91*, and Schol. on Aris- 
tophanes, Ran. 293, (fxbn-aaiia SaipLOPi&Bes inrb 'Etfcdrrjs irir 

These three words, "earthly, sensual, devilish," describe the 
so-caUed wisdom, which is not of divine origin, in an advancing 
series — as pertaining to the earth, not to the world above; to 
mere nature, not to the Spirit ; and to the hostile spirits of evil, 
instead of to God. Hennas, Mand. ix, 11, xi, 8, show a variety 
of resemblances to this passage of James, but there is no evi- 
dence of literary dependence. 

The church speedily and permanently used this conception of Satanic 
origin to account for the gnostic "wisdom" ; cf. e. g, Justin, Apd, i, 58. 
In James, however, it is not the substance, but the temper, of the 
"wisdom" that makes it false. James is not attacking systems of 
false teaching. See Weinel, Wifkungen des Geisies und der GeisU, pp. 
13 /.| 16-18, 20/. 

16. yap. Introduces proof that v. " is true. "For such a 
temper, even on the part of one who claims to be a Wise Man, 
leads to every evil." 

Sttov . . . eKci. For this rhetorical turn, c/". i Cor. 3* and 
Epict. Diss, iii, 22** (Mayor). 

oKaTaxnaaCa, "disorder," "disturbance," "trouble." Cf. i« 
3« cueardaraTO^. 

The word seems to have something of the bad associations of 
our word "anarchy," and has to bear much weight in this sen- 
tence. Cf. Prov. 26*«, I Cor. 14", 2 Cor. I2» f^Xo9, ipiOCai^ 
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KaTaarofriai ; and the similar list of evils, Gal. 5**, which has 
f^Xo9, ipiOiai^ 8txo<rra(Tiai; Lk. 2i», Clem. Rom. i«. See 
Hatch, Essays f p. 4: "The political circumstances of Greece 
and the East after the death of Alexander had developed the 
idea of political instability, and with it the word aKaTatTTaaCa^ 
Polyb. I. 70. I." 

(jyavKov^ "vile," see Trench, Synonyms , § Ixxxiv. 4^vKo^ is 
found only ten times in the LXX, five instances being in Prov- 
erbs, the others in Job, Ecclesiasticus, and 4 Maccabees. 

17. CJ. Wisd. 7«-«. 

Tp&Tov fih arfv^^ "first pure," f . t. "undefiled," free from any 
faults such as the f ^Xo9 and ipiBCa above mentioned. Nothing 
which shows itself as half-good, half-bad, can be accoimted 
wisdom, Wisd. 7". 

See Trench, § Ixxxviii and references in Lex. s. v. ayio^. Cf. 
Phil. 4*, I Pet. 3*. In the LXX aypik is foimd eleven times, of 
which four instances are in Proverbs and four in 4 Maccabees. 
See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament^ 

P- 5- 

iTreira introduces the following adjectives, which, thus 

grouped, stand over against dyp'q, the quality from which they 

all proceed. 

elprjvuci^, "peaceable," cf. Mt. $». 

i7ri€uerfi^ "reasonable," "considerate," "moderate," "gentle" 
(E.V.). See Trench, Synonyms^ § xliii : " We have no words in 
English which are full equivalents of the Greek." See Light- 
foot on Phil. 4', and Mayor's note, p. 131. 

This is a distinctively Greek virtue ; the word I«t8(x4<; and its deriva- 
tives are found but a few times in LXX, e, g. Ps. 86*, 2 Mace. 9*^. In 
the N. T. 2 Cor. io>, PhiL 4», i Tim. 3', Tit. 3", i Pet. 2", Acts 24*. 

cvTretftJ?, "obedient," "ready to obey"; here perhaps "will- 
ing to yield," the opposite of "obstinate" (Philo, De fortUud. 3). 

Only here in the N. T. In O. T. only 4 Maccabees, and in strict 
sense of "obedient." 

/icoT^, cf. Rom. !*• 15V, 2 Pet. 2". The word is not common 
in LXX. 
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iKdov^, ''mercy/' a compassion which leads to practical help, 
not the mere emotion of pity, cf. 2". See Trench, Synonytns, 
§ xlvii ; and Lex. s, v. Aecti'. 

KapT&v ayaO&p^ i. e. good works, cf. Mt 21*', Gal. 5", Eplu 
5», Phn. I". 

aSicuepiTo^y "undivided," i. e. tmwavering, whole-hearted, 
with reference to the evil situation described in w. •-". 

Cf, I* h d(ocxptv6(uvog, 2* disxp(Oi)Tt. Only here in N. T. ; in O. T. 
cf. Prov. 2$^ (d5idexp(Tot), and there the sense is doubtful. See Ign. 
TraU. V S^uiULov Stdcvoiov xal dScdcxpcrov Iv &xo(&ovq Iyvuv &(Lfi( ixovxa^, 
.Rom. inscr.i PhUad. inscr., Magn. 15 ; Clem. Alex. Pad. ii, 3, p. 190 
ddtacxp{T^> icCoTtc. 

The Latin translations (Vg. non judicans; Cod. Corb. sine dijudi- 
cation^ seem to have missed the meaning of this word, as have many 
interpreters. Thus Luther translates "unparteiisck"; so^A.V., R.V. 
mg. " without partiality." 

oannr6Kpir<y;^ "without hypocrisy." 

In O. T only Wisd. s»« 18"; m N. T. Rom. i2», 2 Cor. 6«, i Tim. i», 
2 Tim. I', I Pet. i", in sense of "sincere." Elsewhere only as adverb 
(dvuicoxpCTiiK), e, g. 2 Clem. Rom. 12*. 

These characteristics of true wisdom are selected in pointed 
opposition to the self-assertive, quarrelsome spirit characteristic 
of the other sort. Apart from the fimdamental arfvifi they fall 
into three groups : 

elpr^vucrj^ iwieucq^^ eiireiBrf^ • 

fjLeoTrj iK^ovf; xal Kapir&v cir/ad&v * 

aBuucpiTO^j apvirJKpiTO^, 

18. Kapvo^ Bixauxrvpfj^^ "the fruit of righteousness," i.e. 
the reward which righteous conduct brings, cf. Heb. 12" xapTCov 
elprjvucov Bucaioovprj^^ Phil, i^^ ircTKrjpcafiAfot Kapichv Sucato- 

That the expression "fruit of righteousness" has the sense "product 
of righteousness " is shown by those O. T. passages which seem to have 
given it its currency, and in which it is used with a variety of applica- 
tions. Cf. Prov. 3* (LXX), ii*> ix xapxou StxotoaOrQC ^atxotx dMpov 
Xjiiyh<i, i' e. "righteousness brings long life," 13* (LXX), Amos 6^K In 
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an these cases ZitmwOvn^ indicates the source of the "fhiit." Similarly 
Is. 32^^ : ''And the work of righteousness (xd lpY> '^<i SixatooOvi}^) shall 
be peace; and the effect of righteousness quietness and confidence 
forever." For the figure of sowing, tf. Prov. zi" (LXX), & ^ oxefpciiv 
8(xa(oa6vviv X4(i4»ruan (ito06v, Hos. 10", Job 4*, Test. XII Patr. Levi, 
13% etc 

A' elpijpjf o-Tc/pcrat, "sown in peace," and in peace only; 
{. e. a righteousness capable of gaining its due reward must be 
peaceable; cf. 1^. The sower is, of course, the righteous man. 

For the slightly inaccurate expression "sow the fruit, or crop" (in« 
stead of the seed), cf. Apoc. Bar. 32*, "Sow the fruits of the law," 
Plutarch, De vUando aft alieno, 4 omfpovxt^ o6x tiMpov xapx6v, Antiph- 
anes, Fab. ine, iv, 4 oxt(ptiv xoprbv x^pt'ro^ 

To "do peace" (cf. Eph. 2", Col. i« elprfvoroUu) ; Mt $• 
elf}rfvoTouk) means not merely to conciliate opponents, but to 
act peaceably. It is the complete opposite of T^Xo? and ipiBla. 

The interpretation of v. " here given may be pan^hrased, with a 
change of figure, thus : "The foundation which righteousness lays for 
eternal life can be laid only in peace and by those who practise peace." 
This is equivalent to saying that righteousness includes peaceableness. 

Another common interpretation takes xapxb^ 8(xacoa6vi]{ as mean- 
ing "the fruit which consists in righteousness." The source will then 
be the true wisdom, of which righteousness is the product. The evi- 
dence for this would be Heb. 12", where righteousness seems to be itself 
the fruit, and the parallelism of Jas. 3^*, where the product of IL^Xo^ and 
ipc6(a is said to be ixarcaoTaaCa and xftv fouXov xp5Y(^- Phil, z", to 
which appeal is often made, is ambiguous, and cannot be taken as 
meaning that righteousness is the fruit except by giving to 8(xatoa6vi] 
its peculiar Pauline sense. 

But the O. T. passages referred to above create a strong presumption 
against this interpretation; the simple meaning of the phrase speaks 
against it; and, further, righteousness b more naturally thought of 
(apart from Pauline theology) as the condition of receiving divine re- 
ward, not as the reward itseljf. The general drift of the verse would be 
the same under either inteipretatioa. 
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m. WORLDLINESS AND THE CHRISTIAN CON- 
DUCT OF LIFE CONTRASTED (4'-S»). 

CHAPTER IV. 

1-12. The cause of the crying evils of life is the pursuit of fleas- 
ure, an aim which is in direct rivalry wUh God and abhorrent to 
him. 

l-2^. Quarrels and conflicts are due to the struggle for 
pleasure and for the means of pleasure. 

The paragraph is written not so much to censure the quarrels 
as to set forth the evil results of aiming at pleasure; in nowise 
is it introduced in order merely to give an abstract analysis 
(ir60€v) of the ultimate source of the quarrelling. 

Some have taken 4> '• of difficulties between the teachers (rf. i>*->^ 
3"), but this is not indicated in the text, and is an unnatural limita- 
tion. 

We have here, doubtless, a glimpse of the particular com- 
munities with which the writer was acquainted, but the exhor- 
tation assumes that all commimities show substantially the 
same characteristics. The addition of iv vpHv^ v. \ recalls the 
thought from the ideal pictures in the preceding verse to the 
actual situation in the world — and even in the Christian church. 
Cf. Philo, De gig. ii: "For consider the continual war which 
prevails among men even in time of peace {tov hf dprivr) avvexri 
irdKe/iov hv6p&v(j)v)^ and which exists not merely between na- 
tions and coimtries and cities, but also between private houses, 
or, I might rather say, is present with every individual man ; 
observe the unspeakable raging storm in men's souls that is 
excited by the violent rush of the afifairs of life; and you 
may well wonder whether any one can enjoy tranquillity in 
such a storm, and maintain cahn amid the surge of this bellow- 
ing sea." 

The opening of this paragraph and of the two following, 4**-^' 5>**, 
lacks the usual dScXfof (Jiou. 
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TdKefWi^ "feuds," "quarrels"; M^X^t, "conflicts," "conten- 
tions." The two words cover the chronic and the acute hos- 
tilities in the conununity. 

«6>j(io^ and (ju&xi] are so frequently combined in Homer as to elidt 
oonmient from Eustathius more than once. See especially Eustathius 
on 7/. i| 177. In later writers they became a standing combination; see 
references in Wetstein, e. g. Epict. Diss, iii, 13*. Hence the combined 
phrase is naturally used here with no great distinction between the two 
terms. 
I For ic^Xqfcoc used of private quarrel, c/. Test. XH Patr. Gad $, Dan 

S*t Sim. 4*, Ps. Sol. 13^ Jos. AfUiq. xvii, 3% Ps.-Diog. Ep. 28, Clem. 
Rom. 46^ For (idtxi) referring to private strife, cf. Neh. 13", Prov. 
I7S Ecdus. 6» 27", 3 Tim. 3". »«, 2 Cor. 7*, Plat. Tim. 88 A iidcx«« 
h "khfoiq voctTaOcK, Epict. Diss, i, 11^*, ii, i3*S iii, is", iv. 5*. 

& T&v ^Sop&v, "because you make pleasures your aim," 
Sovi<evovT€^ iinOvfJilavi koX fihovai^ iroucCKaK (Tit. 3'). Over 
against pleasure as the great end stands submission to God 

(v. '). 
r&v arparevoyJifOiv iv rot? fieXetrtp^ "which are at war with 

one another, having their seat in yoiu: bodily members," and 
which so bring about conflicts among you. The war is between 
pleasures which have their seat in the bodies of several persons, 
not between conflicting pleasures throwing an individual into 
a state of internal strife and confusion. Since the pleasures 
clash, the persons who take them as their supreme aim are nec- 
essarily brought into conflict. (rrparevoiAitfWP makes the con- 
nection between ii^vai and Trdkefwi. 

By some interpreters the warfare is thought of as merely directed 
toward the winning of gratification, by still others as a war against the 
soul (i Pet. 3"), or against the voG< (Rom. 7** ; see passages from Philo 
dted by Spitta, p. 113, note), or against God. But it is entirely fit- 
ting, and makes much better sense, to understand it, as above, with ref- 
erence to the natural activity of pleasures — ^necessarily conflicting with 
one another, and so leading to the outbreak of conflict. The point of 
James's attack is pleasure as such, not lower physical pleasure as dis- 
tinguished from higher forms of enjoyment. The passage from Plato, 
PhadOyp. 66, often dted, and given bdow (p. 358), is therefore not an 
i^t illustration here. 

Pleasure is not here equivalent to, nor used by metonymy for, 
<«t6u(iCQc, "desire.'' But the two are of course dosdy related; e. g. 
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Fhilo, De frcem. ei pcm, 3 xarcanci^6yipity ffiov&v wA JmOutuOv, 4 Mace 
z** «p6 (Uv o3v T^q ifiovfi<; lorlv i«tOu(i(a[, 5" ; Stobeus, ii, 7, xo (ed. 
Wachsmuth, p. 88) '^ov^v |Uv [ixiflyvta^i] Stov xufx^kvtin^Mv &y i«t- 
Ou{Aou(iiv 4 I)C96yc<(uv A i9o^o6(Atda. The underlying conception b the 
same as in Jas. z^^ although no explicit reference to ^Sov^ is there 
inadfti 

On ^A' rot? /jL^eaiP, (f. 3«, James thinks of pleasure as pri- 
marily pertaining to the body. Cf. the frequent use of "mem- 
bers" for "body," Rom. 6"- " 7»' ", Col. 3», Apoc. Bar. 83*. 

Hie zeaemblance to x Pet. 2» is probably accidental ; nor is there 
probably any direct allusion to Rom. 7**. 

2. V. * explains in detail the connection between ^Soval and 
iTiSKefjioi Kal fjuix(u. Ungratified desire leads to 4^vo9; zeal 
for pleasure unable to reach its end, to fMXf and TtSKefUK, 

o5x ixit8 Sd] BAKL minn vg**. 

xod o6x Ixrct Sii] HP minn ff vg» boh syr***. 

o6x Ixtn ^ 8cdc] minn. So Teztus Receptus. 

The short reading is probably original. 

Under the reading adopted, the last clause, odx ix*^ 9t^ ^ \A 
oC'ctlaOaR 6(A5q, belongs with v. * (so WH.). R. Stephen's verse-divi- 
sion, which connects v. > " with the preceding instead of the following, 
and the punctuation of the A.V. are due to the Teztus Receptus. 

iTi0vfieLT€^ Kal oifK S^ere* ^veiere, koI fiyXoOre^ jcal ov 
Svyaa-de iiriTvx^lv • fid^ea-Oe Kal ToXefielre. 

This punctuation alone (so WH. tng. and many commentators) 
preserves the perfect parallelism between the two series of verbs, 
which is fatally marred by the usual punctuation {iftopevere Kal 
'fi/XoOre, Kal ov hvvaade iTiTvxslv, so Tisch. WH. etc.). The 
'abruptness is then not greater than in 2" s** " '•. For the as3m- 
'detoUy cf. 2"' *•. These passages mark the extreme of the abrupt- 
ness which in various forms is a quality of James's style. The 
usual punctuation is made additionally unacceptable by the 
impossible anticlimax ffyovevere Kal f lyXovre {cf. Plato, Menex. 
[242 A). 

iTidvfjbeiT^, not a new idea but necessarily suggested by 
f^Soy&v (v. 0« Pleasure and desire are correlative; see on v. *. 

^veuere^ "kill," "murder." No weaker sense is possible, 
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and none is here necessary, for James is not describing the con- 
dition of any special community, but is analysing the result of 
choosing pleasure instead of God. The final issue of the false 
choice is flagrant crime. ^Sov^j implies iTiOvfjUa ; iridvfila is 
often imsatisfied ; in such a case its outcome, if imrestrained, 
is to cause the murder of the man who stands in its way. 

hriBvyueire^ ixere^ ^veuere are practically equivalent to 
a conditional sentence, in which iinOvfieire Kal ovk ^ere 
forms the protasis, ^veuere the apodosis; ^. 3" 5"'-, Bult- 
mann, pp. 14/. In the use of the second person plural the 
writer is taking the readers as representative of the world of 
men in general. 

On the "universal," or "gnomic," present, see Gildersleeve, Syntax cf 
Qassical Greek, i, { 190 ; Winer, { 40. 2. a; on asjmdetic sentences of 
the nature of a condition, ef. Buttmann, § 139. aS ; Winer, § 60. 4. c 

The same idea that murder is the horrible outcome to be expected 
from actually existing conditions, unless their natural tendency is 
somehow checked, is found in Didache 3* pi^ ffvou ipfCko^' hl^tX ydtp 
4 &PT4 «P^^ "p^v 96VOV' \^'rflk Xtt{hav^q \^yfik ip<9Ttxb<; ^^ifik 0u(Jicx6^' Ix 
Ydp Todtiav dhcdcvTuy 96VOC ftyvQYsat ; cf, also Clem. Rom. 4'> *, quoted 
bdow, Test Xn Patr. 5m. 3* vdEvrott [6 ^6vo<;] &«opiXXcc (htXttv 
Tbv f0ovo6(&cvov. It must not be forgotten that to cause a death in- 
directly is often called murder, and that even downright murders have 
not been imknown in otherwise respectable communities. Cf, Acts 9** 
2o« 23"*-, Jas. $• l9ovt6aflcTt, i Pet. 4" 9ovt6?, Ecdus. 34M. 

Kal ^fjjXovTe^ Kal ov hivatrde hrirvxeip • fjulxetrde Kal iroXe- 
fAeire, 

Having established the connection between ^Soi'ij and <fxivo^, 
the writer presents another chain, still h3^thetical and general, 
but showing that the origin of the prevailing state of TrJKefiOi 
Kal fJicLxoLt (v.O is f^^, which when it cannot attain its cov- 
eted prize regularly leads to fighting and strife. 

James, writing to no one community, but to the whole Chris- 
tian world, is speaking of general tendencies, not of the sins of 
any particular local group. Hence his strong language has no 
personal sting. 

The underl3ring principle is not the same as that of Mt. 5" '•, althou^ 
there is obvious resemblance. There, as in Mt. 5**, the point is that 
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it is the inner passion of the heart which God considerB, not merdy the 
canying out of an angry thought in murder. Here in James the widced- 
ness and dangerousness of the end sought, m. pleasure, is txpo&eA by 
showing to what an awful issue, if uninhibited, it surely leads. 

z Jn. 3^* r&^ h (110^ t2»v dScX^v o^tou dhAp«MCOKT6yoc lotCv comes 
nearer, but is still different. 

To the mistaken idea that James is here giving a description of the 
particular communities which he addressed b due the conjecture 960- 
vilTt for fovtOm, which was printed in the second edition of Erasmus 
(1519), was supported by Calvin, translated by Luther (ihr kassd)^ 
and has been adopted by many other conunentators, both older and 
more recent. Various other instances of the textual oomiption, f6voc 
for f06yoci can, indeed, be adduced (see Mayor*, p. 136) ; but there 
is no manuscript evidence for the reading here. The conjecture is 
unnecessary, and it obliterates the careful parallelism of the two 



Interpreters who have been unwilling to emend the text, and yet 
have felt bound to see in fovsOm an actual description of the Chris- 
tian community addressed, have been driven to various expedients. 
The more usual methods have been dther to reduce the meaning of 
foyc6ct« to "hate,'' or else to assume an hendiadys, by which "murder 
and envy" becomes "murderously envy" (Schneckenburger : ad necem 
usque itimdeUs). Both methods are linguistically impossible. 

Kal fi;Xoure. Kai connects the two series. 

fiyXoOre, "hotly desire to possess," "covet," ^. Ecdus. 51", 
Wisd. i", I Cor. 12" i4»' »•, Gal. 4" '•, Demosth. Ol. ii, 15 /*^ 
Srf^i79 iTTtOvfj^ei Kal rovro i^rjkuiKe, The meaning is different 
from that of ^rfSoi in 3". 

C^Xo^ and X^-r!k(M start with the fundamental meaning of " hot emo- 
tion." For the peculiar Hebraistic and Biblical meaning "zeal," see 
note on Jas. 3>«. In secular use the meanings are developed on two 
sides, desire to surpass ("emulation," "rivalry") and desire to possess 
("envy," etc.). In either sense the words may refer, according to cir- 
cumstances, to either a good or an evil desire. See Trench, Synonyms, 
§xxvi. 

In our verse ixtTuxcTv shows that the desire is for possession; but 
T^i)XouTt may then mean either "envy" (the possessor) or "covet" (his 
possessions). "Covet" (so R.V.; A.V. "desire to have"), as being 
the more general idea and a better parallel to ImOufutTt, is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The English word "jealousy" is derived from C^Xo^ through French 
jalousie, Latin zdus, but in most of its meanings "jealousy" cone- 
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spends rather to f66yoc, the ''begnidgiiig" to another, indicating pri- 
marily not the desire to possess, but the unwillingness that another 
should have. 

fidxea-ffe koI TroXefieiTe, i. e. against those who possess what 
you wish to take from them. The comiection of either barren 
envy or ungrati&ed covetousness with strife is so natural that 
it hardly needs to be illustrated ; but cf. Clem. Rom. 3-6 (where 
the Biblical and secular meanings are not distinguished), with 
Lightfoot's note on 3*, Philo, De deed, 28 ; Iren. iv, i8'. 

This passage is made more intelligible by passages from Greek 
and Roman writers, which show that not only the connection 
of pleasure and desire, but that of desire, conflict, and war, was 
a oonmionplace of popular moraUsing in the Hellenistic age. 
See Zeller, Die Pktlosophie der Griecken*, iii, i, pp. 221-225. 

Thus Philo, De dead, 28, M. pp. 304 /. : ''Last of all he forbids desire 
(lxtOu(uZv), knowing desire (ri^v Ixt0u(i(av) to be productive of revolu- 
tion and addicted to plots. For all the passions of the soul (xd <l>ux4( 
xdOT)) are bad, exciting it and agitating it unnaturally, and destroying 
its health, but worst of all is desire. . . . The evils of which the love 
of money or of a woman or of glory or of any other of those things 
that produce pleasure is the cause — are they small and ordinary? Is 
it not because of this passion that relationships are broken, and thus 
natural good- will changed into desperate enmity? that great and pop- 
ulous countries are desolated by domestic dissensions? and land and 
sea filled with novel disasters by naval battles and land campaigns? 
For the wars famotis in tragedy, which Greeks and barbarians have 
fought with one another and among themselves, have all flowed from 
one source: desire (ixtOu(i£a) either for money or glory or pleasure. 
Over these things the human race goes mad.'' 

Ibid. 33, M. p. 308 x<(&icTov 8^ [u e, the fifth commandment of the 
second table] xh dvttpYov djv t6v dcdtxixAirakv xi]y il^v, ixtOu(ji(acv, df ' ^q 
}<ou9(v a\ icapavo(&(&Tanatt xpd^iq, Tdiac xal xotvaC, (itxpal xal [UfiiXaa, 
Itpal %a\ ^pi]Xo(, xtp( Tt ot&(MCTa %a\ <l)ux^< ^al xd Xi76|uva Ixt6{ ' 8ta- 
fcOfCt 7dp o68<y, dK tmA xp6'npov i'ktxfirii '^^ 4x(0u(ji(ay, dXk' ola fXb^ iv 
5Xi] vfyjtna SotxaWdooE xdcvra xal fOtfpouoa. 

Philo, De Josepho, zi, M. p. 50; De posierikUe Cain, i, 34, M. pp. 
347/.; De migroHone Abr, 13; Ludan, Cynic, 15, xdvra fdtg xdi xaauk 
Tolg dvOp<iMCoi{ hn ^q to6tcuv ixt^\)\klaL<; ^oYtai, xal axdtatt<; vxA «6Xt(ioc 
xal Jxt^ouXal %a\ a^ccfai, toutI xdcvta xrjf i^v Ixcc tJjv ixifi\»[klay tou «Xc{o- 
vo<; Cicero, De finibus, i, 13 ex cupidikUibus odia, dissidia, discordiae, 
sedUumeSy bdla nascuntur; Seneca, De ira, ii, 35 ista quae appMis quia 
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eadgua sunt nee posswU ad aUentm nisi aUeri erepia iranrfeni, eadem 
ajfedantibus fugnam et jurgia excitant, Cf. Plato, Pkmdo, p. 66 C xol 
ydp xo>i(Muc xol ordotc^ xol (i^o^ 068^ dfXXo «apix*( 4 ^^ o<u(M xol oft 

See note on i^^, and cf. Wendland and Kern, BeUrdge sur 
GeschichU der griech. Philosophie und Rdigian, pp. 36-37; J. 
Dnimmond, Philo JudauSy ii, pp. 302-306. 

In contrast to pleasure stands God. So PhOo, Leg, all. ii, 23, 
M. p. 83, sajrs that it is impossible to master pleasure ezcqpt 
by complete submission to God. 4 Mace. 5** 6'^ represent, in 
more secular fashion, reason (Xo7urfuf?) and sound principles 
(^Xoox>^6i) as able to control pleasure and desire; but Test 
XII Patr. Benj. 6 shows true Jewish character in the sharp 
contrast which it draws : '' [The good man] delighteth not in 
pleasure ... for the Lord is his portion." This section of 
the Testament of Benjamin is full of parallels to James. 

2^-3. By aiming at pleasure men cut themselves off from 
the only sure source of true satisfaction. 

ovK l^ere returns to the matter of the imsatisfied desire 
{iwiOvfieiTe Koi ovk ix!^^) ^ order to point out another as- 
pect of the futility of pleasure as a supreme end. So long as 
men allow their lives to be governed by 1} iriffv/ila r&v ^Sopw^ 
their desire is sure to be imsatisfied. The only sure source 
from which men can always receive is God. By choosing pleas- 
ure as their aim, men cut themselves off from this source, for 
they do not ask God for gratifications such as these, or, if they 
do, only find that their prayers, aiming at their own pleasures 
and not at his service, are unacceptable, and that they ought 
not to have offered them. 

James's principle is : Make the service of God your supreme 
end, and then your desires will be such as God can fulfil in an- 
swer to your prayer (cf. Mt. 6'^-*')- Then there will be none of 
the present strife. Pleasiu-es war, and cause war. Desire for 
pleasure, when made the controlling end, leads to violence, for 
longings then arise which can only be satisfied by the use of 
violence, since God, from whom alone come good things (x^Of 
will not satisfy them* 
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It should be needless to point out that ol^x ixrvt is not thought of 
as the resuU of (idcxea6c xal xoXf(ulTt. 

&d rh fi)f alTeiaOat vficK. The vfiS^ is imnecessary, but not 
emphatic. Cf. i" 4". alreia-Oai here means prayers to God. 

8. alrctre, cf. Jas. i"-, Mt f 21", Mk. 11", Lk. ii», Jn. 
14" 15^. " 16" '• ", I Jn. 3" s" «•. 

Here, as often in secular Greek {cf. L. and 5.), no difference 
in meaning is perceptible between the active and middle of 
alretv, Cf, i Jn. s*^" alrdfjteda^ yn^Ka/iep^ aln^c&j Mk. 6*'» " 
aXrriaov^ alri^oxo/uit, and other examples quoted by Mayor. 

That there was once a distinction in use is likely, but even the state- 
ments quoted by Stephanus, Thesaur. s. v., that adxtloiku means to 
ask (ut' lx89(a^ or i&crd xapocxX'^oiiD^ do not make the matter intelli- 
gible. See J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 160 ; J. B. Mayor, in Expos* 
Uor, 8th series, vol. iii, 191 2, pp. 522-537; Hort, ad loc. 

KaKw, "wrongly," cf. Wisd. 14"- ~, 4 Mace. 6". The fol- 
lowing clause explains this to mean : "with the selfish purpose 
of securing pleasure, not of serving God," cf. Mt. 6'*. For rab- 
binical ideas of bad prayers, see Sch5ttgen on Jas. 4'. 

The promises are that the prayers of the righteous and the 
penitent will be heard ; cf. Ps. 34**-" 145", Prov. lo*^ Ps. SoL 
6*, Lk. i8»-", Jas. i««-, i Jn. 5", Hermas, Sim. iv, 6. 

tva ip Tat9 iJSoi'aw vii&v haTavriaryre. "iv marking the 
realm in rather than the object o«" {Lex. s. v. Sairavdu). The 
distinction is thus not in the things prayed for, but in the pur- 
pose with which they are to be used, and for which they are 
desired — i. e. whether pleasure or the service of God. Hence 
probably the imusual, though not unexampled, preposition. 

SaTavqa-rjrey "spend"; not necessarily "waste," nor "squan- 
der"; cf. Acts 21**, 2 Cor. 12", I Mace. 14". The object of 
SaTravi/jaifre is the means of securing enjoyment for which they 
pray; throughout the passage money is especially in mind. 

8flnwrv4<nrr«] K'AKLP minn«» ^. 
dcncGcv^ottt] B. 

B and H have both fallen into error. 
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4. fUHx^'XiSe^, "adulteresses," i.e. "renq;ades to your 
vows." God is the husband to whom the Christian is joined 
as wife. The figure arose with reference to Israel as the wife 
of Jahveh ; cf. Is. 54*, Jer. 3» Ezek. 16, 23, Hos. 9^ Wisd. 3", 
Mt. 12" 16*, Mk. 8»«; and see Heb. Lex. s. v. tW. 

To this corresponds the position of the church as the bride 
of Christ (2 Cor. ii»- «, Eph. 5"", Rev. 19' 2i»). The term 
is often, as here, applied to individual members of the people 
of God ; (j. Ex. 34", Num. 15"', Ps. 73'^ rdyro. top Topyeuaam-a 
&Th ooO, Hos. 4^*. The feminine fioij(a\6: is alone appropriate 
in this sense, since God is always thought of as the husband. 

The harsh word comes in abruptly ; it anticipates and sxmi- 
marises the thought expressed in the verse itself. For the sever- 
ity, and the direct address, cf.i* 4" 5*. 

The word b fully explained by the figurative sense : to take it liter- 
ally (Winer, Spitta, Hort, and others) is to violate the context and to 
introduce a wholly foreign and uncalled-for idea. Moreover the femi- 
nine used alone is then inexplicable. 

|iO(xaX(8cd BM*A 33 ff (fomicatores) vg (aduUeri) boh (adulUrers) 
8yi»^. 
(iocxol xal (iotxaXfdc^] K'^LP minn syi^^**. Plainly emendation. 

ovK clSare. The idea which follows is at any rate familiar 
to the readers, whether or not these words (as Spitta thinks) 
introduce a quotation. 

^X/a, "friendship," the usual meaning (cf. L. and S.) of this 
word, which is a common one in the Wisdom-literature and in 
I, 2, and 4 Maccabees; cf. Wisd. 7". 

Tov KScfJov. Objective genitive, "friendship for the world." 
Cf. I" (and note), 2», Jn. 15"'-, i Jn. 2". 

To make pleasure the chief aim is to take up with ^ ^X^ 
TOV KtSafwu. To be "a friend of the world" is to be on good 
terms with the persons and forces and things that are at least 
indifferent toward God, if not openly hostile to him. It does 
not imply "conformity to heathen standards of living" (Hort), 
and is entirely appropriate in connection with a Jewish com- 
munity. 
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Cf. 2 Tim. 3* ^iJSowt frnKSov ^ il>CK66eoi,^ Phflo, Leg. dUeg. 

The precise sense of 4 9^^^ "^^ x6oviou is much discussed in the 
commentaries. For summary of views, see Beyschlag, who himself 
takes it in the active sense of "love," as given above. 

jf^^pa rod Oeov, "enmity as regards God." The accentuation 
^^pa, not ej^^pa, is required in order to preserve the sharp- 
ness of the contrast. Cf. Rom. 8^ ^tfpa ^U 0e6v^ Rom. 5" ii*», 
Col. i", in which passages, however, rather more of mutual re- 
lation is implied. 

It is to be observed that a state of enmity between men and God 
differs from a state of enmity in ordinary human relations in that the 
permanent attitude of love on God's part is not thereby interrupted. 

89 idp for hf; av h characteristic of vernacular Greek, and is 
shown by the papjrri to have been "specially conmion" in the 
first and second centimes after Christ. See J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, pp. 42-44, 234, where references to other discus- 
sions will be found ; also Winer, § 42 fin., Blass, § 26. 4, and the 
references in Mayor's note, pp. 139/. 

o3v] om L 33 minn boh. The weakness of attestation here counter- 
balances the presumption in favour of the shorter reading. Possibly 
OYN fell out by accident after eak. 

<f>i\o^ TOV KdcflOV. Cf. 2** </)^09 0€OV, 

KaOlaraTOi^ "stands," cf. 3«, Rom. 5", 2 Pet. i». The word 
suggests a lasting state. But see J. de Zwaan, in Theol. Stu- 
dUn, 1913, pp. 85^4. 

5-6. Remember the Scripture which declares that God is a 
jealous lover and suffers no rival for the loyalty of the htmian 
spirit; and observe that God gives grace to fulfil his require- 
ments, and that this grace is bestowed on the hiunble, not on 
those proud of their worldly success. 

6. i}, introducing ''a question designed to prove the same 
thing in another way" {Lex.) ; cf. Mt. 12*', i Cor. 6", etc. 

K€v&9, "emptily," i.e. "without meaning all that it sa)rs." 
Cf. Deut. 32*^ oTi ovj(l Xo'709 K€if^ olro^ vfiip kt\. 
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^ 7pa^. See 2«» and note. The term must refer to "Holy 
Scripture." The quotation which follows is not found in the 
O. T., and either the writer has quoted (perhaps by mistake) 
from some other writing or a paraphrase, or else the Greek O. T. 
in some one of its forms had a sentence like this. The sentence 
seems to be a poetical rendering of the idea of Ex. 20'. 

X^ci. The formula is frequent; c/". Rom. 4* 9" 10** 11*. 

Various unsuccessful attempts are made to explain this sentence as 
not meant to be a quotation. 

(i) The usual method is to take the two sentences xpb^ f06vov 
IxixoOel t6 icwGita 8 xocrc^xtoev h b\Llv • (jLtH^ova Vk df8ii>otv x^'^i ^ & 
parenthesis (Hofmann, B. Weiss, and others). Against such an idea 
speaks the technical introductory formula, which here prepares for 
the quotation with imusual elaboration. Such a formula is generally 
{rf. v.*) followed at once by the quotation (Rom. 11*-^ is no excep- 
tion to this rule). Moreover, if what follows is not quoted, Xiyet 
would have to be given the somewhat unusual meaning "speaks" (as 
in Acts 34i«). Such a parenthesis would introduce confusion into the 
thought of an otherwise well-ordered and forcible passage and make 
the 816 of V. * unaccountable. 

(2) Equally futile is the theory that James is merely summarising 
the thought of the O. T. without intending to refer to any specific pas- 
sage, e. g. (Knowling) Gen. 6»-», Deut. 32»»'- ". ", Is. 63»-", Ezek. 36", 
Zech. V* 8*. The following sentence would then become merely the 
utterance of the writer, and against this speaks conclusively the formula 
of citation (^ tp«9^ Xiytt).* 

(3) Neither can the sentence be accounted for as an inexact citation 
of such passages as Ex. 20* ifdi y&g e(i&t x6p(o^ b 0c6c cou, Oeb^ ^i]Xb>tt& 
although the sense is akin. 

(4) The attempt to make "kiyn refer vaguely to the substance of 
V. * is also vain. 

(5) Unacceptable are also the textual conjectures by which various 
scholars have tried to eliminate a supposed gloss : thus Erasmus and 
Grotius would excise 8tb Xiyet . . . x^piv (c/. i Pet. $•); Hottinger 
and Reiche, (jLeH^ova tk ICUmiv xdepiv ' d(6 Tifct (with the insertion of 
li before 0e6O- 

xpo9 <l>06vop, "jealously," or, more exactly, "begrudgingly." 

xp6(; with accusative is a regular periphrasis for the adverb ; so «pbc 
ptetov for pwtfw?, xp6<; ipy^v, "angrily," xpb? efix^Xeiov, "dieaply," 

*The objection, however, that this interpiretati<Ni makes it neceasaty to take i^ ypo^if to 
mean "the Scriptures'' as a whole is not conclusive, cf. Lightfoot on Gal. 3", Ebit on i 
Pet. a«. 
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xpb{ flSoy^v yuA xdcptv, "pleasantly and gradoualy" (Jos. Ant, xii, lo')* 
See L. and S. s. v, Tp6c C. III. 7 ; Lex, s. v. xp6<; I, 3. g. This idiom is 
not found elsewhere in the N. T. ; see Schmid, AUicismuSf iv, Index. 

In the sense of "jealously/' xpb<; l^^Xov would have been more in 
accord with LXX usage, cf. Num. 5^^ icv«u|ia ^tikdiott^, Ex. 20^ Prov. 
6«« 27S Cant. 8*, Ecdus. 9S so 2 Cor. 11*; but this meaning, "ardent 
desire for complete possession of the object" as in the case of the 
husband (Hebrew nN^f?), seems to be foreign to tfyXoq in general Greek 
usage, which denotes that emotion by fOdvo^, as here. «pb^ fOdvov is 
thus a phrase drawn from Hellenic models, not founded on the lan- 
guage of the LXX. 

f06vo^ means primarily "ill will," "malice," due to the good fortune 
of the one against whom it is directed, X6xi] Ix* dXXoTpfoig dyoOol^ 
(Diog. LaerL vii, 63. ziz; see other similar definitions in Trench, 
Synonyms, § xxvi). This begrudging spirit may be shown in the re- 
fusal either to give or to share (so especially the verb f6ov^) ; or in 
the jealous ill will of the gods toward overfortunate mortals; or in 
other ways corresponding to some of the meanings of English "envy" 
and "jealousy," neither of which, however, is in meaning wholly co- 
terminous with f66vo<;. See Trench, /. c. ; L. and S, s. vu. f06vof , 
fOovici>, dE(p6ovo<;, df6ov(a. So, like English "jealousy," 966vo^ is used 
in a bad sense of the ill will felt toward another with whom one has 
to share a prized object, but it does not seem ever to be quite equiva- 
lent to the English term for the lover's, or husband's, "jealousy"; 
the object of the emotion seems alwa3rs to have been found in the 
hated possessor, not (as often in the English word) in the prized object. 

The Latin equivalent of 906vo<; is invidia, from which comes English 
"envy." But the English word is in modem times often used in a 
milder sense, with reference only to the desire for equal good fortune 
with another and with no thought of ill will. It thus approaches 
more nearly the sense of tli)Xo(, just as the English "jealousy" (see on 
3>< 4*)} though derived from tl^Xo?, zelus, has acquired much of the 
peculiar meaning of ^Sdvoc. 

xpo9 ^6vov limits eTiTodei, To connect it with X^ci 
yields but a poor sense. 

When connected with X^yci, xp6^ is usually taken in the sense of 
"with reference to," or "against" (so Spitta). But there has been no 
previous mention of f66vo( in this paragraph to accoimt for the intro- 
duction of such a quotation relating to it. If the phrase is connected 
with Xi-rcc and taken in the sense "enviously," as explaining xsvfi^, 
it lacks the proper, and indispensable, conjunction to connect it with 
Mv£^ (inserted by " CEciunenius" in his paraphrase : 06 ydp X8v<a<; f^oi 
(MCTaCbK) Q «p^? f06vov), and the general sense is less satisfactory. 
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iiriToOel, "yearns," "yearns over," of the longing affection 
of the lover. See Lightfoot on Phil. iK Cf. 2 Cor. 9", Phil, i*, 
Deut 13' 32", Jer. 13". In Ezek. 23»' '• • (Aq.) it has the 
lower sense of "dote on." 

As subject of ivixoBA we may supply o ^€«fe, and then take 
rh TvevfUi as object of the verb ; or to TrvevfjLa may be taken as 
subject and i}m& supplied as object. In the former case to 
wvevfjLa means the human spirit breathed into man by God (cf. 
Gen. 2^ Is. 42», Eccles. 12^ Num. 16" 27", Zech. 12^ Heb. i2»). 

This has the advantage that iTivoOei and KaTipKurep then 
have the same subject, and seems on the whole better, xar^ 
Kurey contains a hint of God's rightful ownership through 
creation. 

On the other hand, Tb «vtG(Aa as subject would mean the Holy Spirit, 
to whom this would be the only reference in the epistle. In favour of 
this is the fact that the conception of the Holy Spirit as dwelling in man 
is repeatedly found in the N. T. and in early Christian literature. Cf. 
Ezek. 36*% Rom. 8"'-, i Cor. 3^* Tb icvKu(ta tou 6tou h &(iicv olxcl, 
Hennas, Sim. v, 6', Mand. iii, i, v, a, De alealoribus, 3. 

Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geiste, p. 159, suggests" that 
ixtxoOcl here (like Xuxtlts, Eph. 4**) refers to the idea of Hermas, Sim, 
V, 6^, ix, 32, that God has given us as a deposit a pure spirit, which we 
are bound to return to him unimpcured. "God jealously requires back 
the spirit, pure as he gave it." But this interesting interpretation is 
not supported by any dear indication in the context 

If taken thus as a declarative sentence, the quoted passage 
means " God is a jealous lover." This obviously suits perfectly 
the preceding context 

By some the sentence is taken interrogatively. It will then mean, 
"Does the Spirit, set within us by God, desire to the extent of becom- 
ing jealous?" and will express the incompatibility of the Spirit with 
the sin of jealousy. But (i) this would require (jl^ to introduce the 
question ; (2) 906vo< is too weak a word after x6Xt(j.oi, {i^atc, 9ov«6rci ; 
and (3) the general meaning of the sentence becomes altogether far 
less suited to the context. 

Mayor*, pp. 1 41-145 gives a convenient and full simimary of the 
various views held about this verse, relating to (i) the construction of 
xpb<; f06yov, (2) the meaning of xpb<; 966VOV, (3) the subject of IxtxoOct. 
A large amount of material b to be found in Heisen, Novae hypotheses^ 
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pp. 881-928, Pott, "Ezcmsus rV," pp. 329-355, and Gebaer, pp. 329- 
346, who gives the views of commentators at length. See also W. 
Grimm, Studien utid Kritiken^ vol. xzvii, 1854, pp. 934-956; and Kim, 
Studien und KrUiken, vol. Izxvii, 1904, pp. 127-133, 593-604, where 
the conjecture IIPOSTONSN for IIPOS*eONON (first proposed 
by Wetstein, 1730) is elaborately, but unconvincingly, defended, and 
the quotation explained as a combination of Ps. 42 > and Ecdes. 12'. P. 
Corssen, GOUingische gdehrte Ameigen, 1893, pp. 596 /., defends the 
conjecture ixcicoOctTt, and the sense: "In envy ye desire: but the 
Spirit which God hath put within you giveth greater grace; sub- 
ject yourselves, therefore, to God.'' 

xaT<^(afv] B^A minnp*««. 

xorcijmijatv] KLP minn^i^ ff vg boh syr«^. The weight of eztemal 
evidence leads to a (somewhat doubtful) decision for xort^mv. 

6. fJtei^ova Sk B&aaiv x^^- God makes rigorous require- 
ments of devotion, but gives gracious help in order that men 
may be able to render the \mdivided allegiance which he ex- 
acts. The subject of SiScoa-iv is clearly o derf? {cf. scaTtpKurep). 
That the phrase is drawn from, and directly prepares for, the 
quotation from Proverbs which follows makes it unlikely that 
this sentence is part of the quotation of v. K 

fietl^ova. The comparative is most naturally taken as mean- 
ing "greater grace in view of the greater requirement." 

Another interpretation is that of Bede : ** major em groHam donUnus 
iai quam amiciHa mundV* ; so also many other commentators. 

X^P^' The context seems to require that this be under- 
stood of the "gracious gift" of aid to fulfil the requirement of 
whole-hearted allegiance. Cf. 1 Pet. 3', Eph. 4^. On the mean- 
ing of xapw, cf. J. A. Robinson, Epkesians, pp. 221 Jf. 

Those who take x&^v in the sense of "favour," i. e. not the means 
of complying, but a reward for complying, have difficulty with (ufCovGe, 
which is then inappropriate; and the idea itself suits the context less 
well. 

&o \dyei, sc. 17 7pa<H or 0€(k. A regular formula of quo- 
tation, Eph. 4« s", Heb. 3^ ; But (cf. Gen. io», Num. 21") means 
that the truth just affirmed has given rise to the sacred utter- 
ance to be quoted. On the formula, see Surenhusius, B/jSXo? 
KaraWayrj^^ 17 13, p. 9. 
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The quotation from Prov. 3** illustrates and confirms the 
main position of the preceding passage, w. ^-*, viz. that God will 
not 3deld to Pleasure a part of the all^iance of men's hearts, but 
that by his grace he enables men to render to him imdivided 
allegiance. "So says the Scripture: 'God is opposed to the 
proud and worldly, it is the humble who receive his gift of 
grace.' Hence (w. ^'•) to gain his favoiu: we must humble 
ourselves before him." The quotation thus has the important 
fimction of making the transition from the n^ative to the posi- 
tive aspects of the subject, cf. the use of it in Clem. Rom. 30'. 

The quotation is taken verbatim from the LXX of Prov. 3*^ excq>t 
that 6 0c6g is substituted for x6pio^. This is also the case in the same 
quotation in i Pet. 5* and Clem. Rom. 30, and b probably due to a 
common form of popular quotation. 

On the theory of Oort (1885) and Griltz (1892-^), that the ob- 
scure Hebrew ok in the passage quoted is a corruption of o^riSi*, which 
has been preserved in James, i Peter, and Qem. Rom., see Toy on 
Prov. 3". 

vT€pi7^ai^oi9, "haughty persons," here applied to those who, 
despising the claims of God, devote themselves to worldly pleas- 
ures and position, and insolently look down on others, especially 
on the humble pious. They are haughty both toward God and 
toward men, and are here identified with the "friends of the 
world." Cf. i" 2*-' si-». 

On vT€pr]4>0Lvia, cf. Ps. 31", Ecdus. io^» "• », 2 Mace. 9"* **, 
Ps. Sol. 2** (where Pompey is described as setting himself up 
against God), 4'", and see Trench, Synonyms, § xxiz. 

ian-iTcuraercu^ "opposes," cf, v. * and Acts iS^, Rom. 13% 
Jas. s*. 

TttTeti'ot?, "humble persons." Here applied primarily to 
those who are hiunble toward God (cf. v. ^ inrordrpjre^ v. » 
TaT€iV<o0riT€ iv^TTuov Kvpiov), but not without thought of the 
same persons' lowly position in the commimity, cf. 1^ 2*. 

Spitta (pp. 117-Z23) has ingeniously argued that the unidentifiable 
quotation in v. ■ is from the apocrjrphal book ''Eldad and Modad" (cf. 
Num. ii««-w). This work is referred to by Hennas (Vis. ii, 3«), and 
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Lightfoot suggests that the quotation given as fpae^ in Clem. Rom. 23* '• 
and as h xpo^irrixbc "ktyoc; in 2 Clem. Rom. ii*-^ as well as the one 
in Clem. Rom. 17*, come from it. Spitta believes that, beades furnish- 
ing the quotation, it has also influenced the context here in James. 

The basis of his view is an exegesis which translates the passage thus : 
"Think ye that the Scripture says in vain concerning envy: 'It (». e. 
envy) longeth to possess the Spirit which He hath made to dwell in us; 
but He giveth (because of that envy) greater grace (to us) ' ? " 

This suggests to Spitta, following Surenhusius and Sch5ttgen, the situ- 
ation of Num. II**-**, where Eldad and Modad are complained of by the 
envious Joshua because they have the spirit of prophecy, which no 
longer rests on him and the others of the Seventy Elders. The haggadic 
development (WUnsche, Midrasck Bemidbar Rabba, pp. 408/.) em- 
phasised the greater grace granted to Eldad and Modad, which is ex- 
plained by R. Tanchuma (Bemidbar r. 15) as due to their greater 
humility, since they modestly declined to be included in the number 
of the Seventy. 

The resemblance is here striking, provided the underl3dng exegesis 
of James be once accepted. But that requires the conjecture fSovttTs 
for 9ove6rcs in v. *, and the consequent understanding of the whole 
passage as dealing primarily with f06vo{ as its topic. It would thus 
make necessary a wholly different apprehension of the author's purpose 
from that presented above. 

Some of the confirmatory resemblances which Spitta finds between 
James and passages that may be supposed to have some connection 
with Eldad and Modad are curious. Thus, Hennas, Vis, ii, 3*, cf, Jas. 
4*; Qem. Rom. 23 (2 Clem. Rom. 11), cf. Jas. 4*'- 8(<|>uxo(, TaXatmop^ 
oopct, 3" dbcoTaoraa^a, i* 5'*-; Clem. Rom. 17*, cf. Jas. 4" dkjif?. 

Spitta would also connect with Eldad and Modad the unlocated quo- 
tation in Clem. Rom. 46*, in which he finds some resemblance to the 
story of Korah, Num. 16. And he compares Hennas, Vis. iii, 6 Sim, 
viii, 8, which seem to him to allude to this passage. 

But the evidence collected is not sufficient to overturn the more 
natural interpretation of the general course of thought in the context. 
Spitta's theory introduces a whole series of incongruous ideas, which 
have no good connection with what precedes and lead to nothing in 
what follows ; and it must be pronounced fantastic. 

7-10. Practical exhortation to the choice of God instead of 
pleasure as the chief end. 

These verses are addressed to the whole body of Christians, 
who are all subject to these moral dangers, and some of whom 
may be supposed to be liable to the reproach contained in 
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It is interesting to notice how James's religious ideal of penitent de- 
votion to God here diverges from the Stoic ideal of reason as ruler 
over all passion and desire, which is given as the t^tu^tm^ of the Jewish 
law in 4 Mace. $**. 

7. oSVf "in view of the relation of God and his service to 
the pursuit of worldly pleasures." Cf. for similar grounding of 
practical exhortations, Rom. 13" 14", Gal. 5* 6", Eph. 4*' (Sid) 
5", Col. 2" 3». ». ". 

vTordrfriTe, "submit yourselves" (A.V. ; better than R.V. "be 
subject"), i. e. "become raTeivoi" (v. «), cf. raTeafwBrjre^ v. *". 

On this and the eight following aorist imperatives, the more 
"pungent" form, see note on i*. 

On the passive aorist with the significance of the middle voice, which 
is a conmion phenomenon of the late language, cf, Buttmann, J "3-4 
(Bug. transl. p. 51); Winer, § 39. 2 ; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 
153-163, especially p. 163 ; note (xoEpon^orrai i", ToncscviiiOtjTt 4**. 

&xoTdcooo(&at is used elsewhere in the N. T. of voluntary submission 
to God only in Heb. 12*, where the analogy of submission to earthly 
fathers has occasioned the use of the word. It is also found in Ps. 37' 
62^' *, Hag. 2", 2 Mace. 9", in the sense of general submission of the 
whole soul to God. Submission is more than obedience, it involves 
humility (Calvin). 

iarrlarrjfre Sk r^ &aj3JX^. "Take a bold stand in resisting 
temptations to worldliness sent by 'the prince of this world' 
Qn. 14*), and you will be successful.^ 
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This idea seems to have been a commonplace of early Christian 
thought; cf. I Pet. 5** >, where, as here, the quotation of Piov. 3** 
precedes, but where it is better not to assume literary connection with 
James. For the conception of a fight with the devil, cf. Eph. 6^* '• and 
see Weinel, Wirkungen des Gesies und der GeisUf pp. 17 /. 

The following passages may be compared : 

Hermas, Mand, zii, 5* SOvoract h Sid^oXog ivrtxaXaloot, xoraicaXal- 
oac Zk 06 86varra(t. idv o3v dvrt o au O ^t t ocAt^, vtxi]OcU fc6$CT(xt df' &|iAv 

Test. XII Patr. Nepkth, 8< idv o8v xal &(ul(; lpYdc<n)<i6c t6 icaX6v . . . 
6 Sid^oXog 9c6StTaR i^' ftyUav, Issack. 7' TouToe xal &(i£i<, x^iva (jlou, «oc- 
iilTC, xal 1C&V xycu(&a tou BcXfosp ftO^rrott if' &(jl6v, Benj, 5*, Dan $\ 

In these passages from Test. XII Patr., however, the thought is 
different ; good conduct is there the means by which the devil is driven 
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off, and the idea is that right action diminishes the chance of being 
tempted later on. James, on the other hand, is -merely saying that 
boldness will avail agamst the tempter. 

8. iyyi(TaT€j as those who wish to be in the closest possible 
relation to God. 

It is assumed throughout that the ostensible purpose of the 
persons addressed is right. They intend to be God's servants, 
but by yielding to natural inclinations they are in practise 
verging toward a state of ^^pa rov deov. 

To draw near to God is used of the priests in the temple, 
Ex. 19'*, Ezek. 44^^ It is half figurative in Ex. 24', Is. 29^', 
and wholly so in such passages as the following: Hos. 12*, 
Wisd. 6" <»>, Judith 8«7, Heb. 7" (cf. 4") ; cf. Ps. 145", Deut. 4, 
and Philo's comment in lie migr. Ahr, 11, M. p. 445. Test. 
Xn Patr. Dan 6* irnUrare r^ ffe^, is an instructive parallel. 

iyyurei corresponds to iieC^ova SiBaxnv x^P*^, v. • ; as well 
as to <^vf era*, v. ^ 

Cf. Zech. I*, on which James is veiy likely dependent, 2 Chron. 15*, 
Mai. 3», Ps. 14s". 

KaOapCaare x^tpa?, "make your outward conduct pure." 
From the ritual washing to make fit for religious duties {e. g. 
Gen. 35', Ex. 30"-"), which was perfectly familiar in N. T. 
times (c/. Mk. 7*), sprang a figurative use of language, e. g. Is. 
i", Job 17* 22», I Tim. 2', Clem. Rom. 29*. In Ps. 23* ad^ 
X€pfrhf Kot KaOapoi r^ KapSia^ and in Ecclus. 38*^* the combina- 
tion foimd in James is already complete. 

X€ipa9, KapB(a<s. For the omission of the article, cf. Schmie- 
del-Winer, § 19. 7, where it is explained under the rule that 
pairs of nouns often omit the article. 

afiapT(a\o{, A sharp term is used to strike the conscience of 
the reader, and is then partly explained by the parallel ilyl/xrxpt. 
Half-hearted Christians, such as James desires to stir to better 
things, are in reality nothing but "world's people" — a reproach 
meant to startle and sting. S/^v^ot, "doubters," is entirely 
parallel. 
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The word d(iacptuX6c is very rare in secular Creek, but there, as in 
the O. T. and N. T., has the sense of "hardened sinner," "bad man," 
cf. Plutarch, De and, pad. 7, p. 35 C, the standing phrase TtXuvoet xol 
i^^agfwikoij Mt. 9^* '-, etc., and the implication of diiotpTuX6c to heathen, 
I Mace. I", Gal. 2", etc. Cf. Enoch s« 38» 45* 94" 95*. »• » 96». »• «. 
Suidas defines d(iapTb>Xo£ as ol xapocyo(if9 mX^v icpoaipo6(xcvoc xal ^(ov 
dtC96ap(iivov doTal^6(uvo(. 

orpfiaaTe KapSla^. ayvik means "dean," "pure," ceremo- 
nially (Jn. ii*')i aiid so morally. The latter development had 
already been made (otherwise than in the case of &yu)^) in 
secular Greek use. 

Cf. I Pet. X** Tdc; ^ux^<i W^'^ ^T^^^^'^sq iv t^ OxoxoS ti); iXtfi^ia^ 
Is. I", and especially Ps. 24* 73". 

hl\l/xrxpL, It is here impUed that hi^j/vxlo. involves some de- 
filement from the world, cf. Hermas, Mand. ix, 7 KaOdpicov r^y 
KapiCav <Tov awb rrj^ Si^v^^a?. Test. XII Patr. Aser 3«, ol 
BiTpoffiawoi ovK €tcrl rov Oeov aWit rat9 iTridvixUu^ avr&y 
SovKevoiMTiP^ is an excellent conmientary on this verse. 

9. "Make yourselves wretched, mourn, lament; that is a 
state of mind more suited to a Christian than worldly gaiety 
and joy!" 

This is primarily a call to repentance ; but, more than that, 
it is a vehemently expressed recommendation of sober earnest- 
ness as the proper mood of a Christian, in contrast to a light 
and frivolous spirit. The writer was a sober man who felt the 
seriousness of living, and wished that others should feel and 
express it; in a word, a Puritan. 

The force of James's exhortation must not be reduced by in- 
terpretation, nor its range unduly limited. There is positive 
emphasis on the sadness, and even anguish, which is appropri- 
ate to the readers' actual situation, and which they ought to 
seek, not try to avoid, cf. Mt. 5*. Yet neither must the words 
be misunderstood as representing that a cheerfulness founded 
on the joy of faith is wrong for a soul which knows itself at one 
with God (cf. i"). James is not giving a complete directory 
for conduct at all times, but is trying by the unexpected inten- 
sity of his language to startle half-hearted Christians into a 
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searching of heart and a self-consecration which he believes 
essential to their eternal salvation. 

For the same mood, due to a different cause, cj, Ecdes. 7*-*, </. also 
Ecdus. 2i*» 37*>. Jer. 4" '• 9>*'- and some of the other prophetic par- 
allels, such as Joel i»'-, Mic. a«, Zech. zi*, have some resemblance, 
but differ in that in those passages the impending pimishment is made 
prominent. They are nearer to Jas. 5^ (cf. especially Zech. ii*)* 

raXatTCi)pi}(rar€ "make yourselves wretched," cf. 5^ 

The word TaXaficupoc and derivatives are employed both m secular 
and Biblical use of misery and wretchedness, whether strictly physical 
or general, often representing some form of Hebrew nnv^; cf. Tob. i3>*, 
3 Mace 4", 4 Mace. i6% Ps. i2», Mic. 2*, Ps. 38^, Jer. 12", Rom. 7"«, 
Rev. 3", Clem. Rom. 23* taXafxiitpot tiotv ol 5{<|)uxot. 

TaXa^Tcup^ in itself is not limited to mental anguish, nor to 
repentance. It is here used in order to make a sharp contrast 
with the pleasures which the persons addressed are seeking. 
They had better, says James, make wretchedness their aim, and 
so humble themselves in penitence and obedience before God. 

The paraphrase of Grotius, "affligUe ipsos vosmd jejuniis et aliis coT' 
pons oxXT]parf(i>Y^(</' which corresponds to the view of the Roman 
Catholic commentators {e. g. Est : opera pmuilia subtle) goes further 
than the text. 

TOfOijaaTe Kal KkaviraTe, "mourn and lament." Cf. 2 Sam. 
I9S Neh. 8», Mt. 5*, Mk. i6», Lk. 6", Rev. 18". »• ". 

TcyOeiv "expresses a self-contained grief, never violent in 
its manifestations" (Lex,); see Trench, Synonyms, § Ixv. But 
the two words are here used merely to secure a forcible fulness 
of expression. 

There is no ground for taking mvOtoom specifically of an outward 
garb of mourning. 

vsvOi^oott xal xXo^oorrc] ^ A omit xal ; perhaps by accidental confu- 
son of KAI with KAA — . The omission would connect icevO^oom with 
the preceding, and separate it from xXoOvom m a very unnatural way. 

7Aci)9 vfJL&p, pertaining to their present easy ways. This 
sentence makes the preceding words more inteUigible. 
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cb tA^, cJ. Amos. 8^, Tob. 2«, Prov. 14", i Mace, i" 9*. 

pLeraTpaT'JTQ)^ a poetical word which ''seems not to have been 
used in Attic" (L. and S.). In the Greek O. T. it is used in 
4 Mace. 6S and by Aquila in Ezek. i*^ Symmachus in Ezek. 10^^. 

(MTorrponH^] BP minn. 

(UTaoTpoe4>4'cii>] ^(AKL ziunnp>«. Apparently an emendation, sub- 
stituting a more familiar verb. 

KaTijif>€iav, "dejection," "gloominess," from icoriy^, "of a 
downcast look." In accordance with its origin the word refers 
primarily to the outward expression of a heavy heart, cf, the 
publican in Lk. 18^'. The word (not fo\md in LXX; nor else- 
where in N. T.) is frequently used of dejection due to shame, 
and this association may have governed the choice of it here. 
Cf. Lex., L. and 5., Wetstein, for many examples ; and see Field, 
Notes an the Translation of the N. T., p. 238. 

10. Ta7r€tPfi0r)T€ "himible yourselves." James here returns 
to the starting-point of his exhortation (v. • raT€tw)t9), and 
sums up in Tair€ivol>0r)T€ the several acts directed in w. '''K 
This act implies single-hearted faith, and such a soul has a sure 
reward from God, cf. i*. See references in Lex. s, v. raxctw- 
^poiTwi}^ and cf. Ecclus. 2" oi <f)oPovyL€voi Kvpiov . , . ivdinov 
avTOv Tair€ipa>aovaiP rd^ ^VX^^ axn&v^ 3" 7". raireivwa 
means "to confess and deplore one's spiritual littleness and 
unworthiness" {Lex.). 

On the use of the passive aorist, cf. note on vvtyrdrftyre^ v. ^. 

iv&Tru)v Kvplov, Kvpiov here means God ; cf. w. «• ''* K 

inf/dxru, i, e. morally and spiritually, by his presence (w. •• ^» • 
and I*) ; and in the glory of eternal life (i" 5*); cf. Lk. i", 
Mt. 23", Lk. 14" 18", 2 Cor. 11^ i/xavTop TaT&nf&v Xva v/i€t9 

I Pet. 5* bears dose resemblance in form, and is noticeable because 
of the complicated resemblance of the context in Jas. 4 and i Pet. 5. 
But the meaning is different. Here in James it is a humbling of the 
soul before God, with repentance, and is in contrast to biccpi}fav<a. 
I Peter is exhorting to a spirit of submissiveness to God (t^v xporatd^ 
Xelpa ToO Oeou), even when his providence appears in the hardships 
of persecution (v. ' xftv iiip((jivacv &(&£>v lxip((|Mcvtt^ ki^ oc6t6v), (f. also ' 
I Pet. I" 3" 4" *•. 
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11-12. " Do not talk harshly of one another. He who judges 
his brother, sets himself above the law of love, and infringes on 
the prerogative of God, who alone is lawgiver and judge." 

Vv. " and " come in as a sort of appendix, much as 5**-* is 
attached as an appendix after the whole epistle has received 
a fitting conclusion in 5". The thought of the writer reverts 
{cf. I** 3*-^®) to those facts of life which had given him the text 
for his far-reaching discussion and exhortation (4^'^), and be- 
fore passing to other matters he offers an example of how one 
particular form of picixn is at variance with a proper attitude to 
God. The writer still has fully in mind the great opposition 
of the world and God, and hence probably arises the somewhat 
strained form in which the rebuke of w. *^"" is couched. 

Criticism of others is often occasioned by a supposed moral 
lapse, and it may well be, as Schneckenburger suggests, that 
this was what James had here spedaUy in mind. If that were 
the case these verses would be a very neat turning of the tables, 
quite in the style of this epistle (cf. 2**)> and the peculiar form 
of the rebuke, and its attachment as an appendix, would also be 
partly accoimted for. To this would correspond the address 
aS€\(f)o(j V. ", to which iuot^^aX/Se?, v. *, aixafnciKoC^ S/^t^e, 
V. ", present a marked contrast but no real contradiction. This 
passage in James would then correspond closely with the mode 
of thought of Rom. 14", where the icaraXaXui rebuked is occa- 
sioned by laxity and by intolerance, and where, as here, the 
reader is told that such judgment may safely be left to God the 
Judge. 

11. JcaraXaXetrc, "talk against," "defame," "speak evil" 
(A. v.), usually applied to harsh words about the absent. 

On the present imperative, cf. Winer, § 43, 3, § 56, i, b; 
Buttmann, § 139, 6; Gildersleeve, Syntax^ § 415. Contrast 
the aorists of w. ^-*®. The present is here appropriate in the 
sense "desist from." KaraKakid is habitual and should be 
stopped. 

The word is used in this sense in writers of the Koin6 (Polyb. Diod. 
C. I.G, 1770; see L. and 5.) and in the Greek O. T.; cf, Ps. ioi», 
where t^v xaraXaXoCvra XiOpa t6v xXi]9(ov o^tou evidently refers to 
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a generally recognised type of evil-doer, also Ps. 50**. Cf. 2 Cor. 13* 
ipcOtoi, xoraXaXtaf, <)»i6upio{j.o(, i Pet 2^, Rom. x**. 

See Clem. Rom. 30*- » 35*, etc., 2 Clem. Rom. 4', Hennas^ 
Sim, vi, 5*, viii, 7', ix, 26^; Hand, ii, 2; Bam. 20; Test. XII 
Patr. Gad 3* 5*. 

What is meant here is indulgence in unkind talk. Nothing indicates 
that anything more is intended than the harsh criticism common in 
ancient and modem daily life. It is not directed especially against 
the mutual backbiting of the teachers (4^* '). For such a view as, e. g, 
Pfleiderer's, that this is a polemic against Mardon's attitude of superi- 
ority to the Jewish law, there is no more reason (note the address dSeXfoQ 
than for the idea (Schneckenburger) of a rebuke of those who tore Paul's 
character to pieces behind his back. 

aB€\<fx}{ marks a transition, but here, as in i** 2^ a minor 
one. 

aSekffxw^ rov ciZeK^v airov^ with a certain pathetic emphasis. 
So in I Jn. 2* 4". 

KpCv(av, cf, Mt. 7^ and note that this is interpreted in the 
parallel Lk. 6" by the substitution of icora&icrffcii', "con- 
demn," cf, Rom. 2^. For similar cases of two participles under 
one article, cf, i*', Jn. 5'*. 

fcaraXaXeZ v6iJiOv koX Kplvu v6/jlov, {. «. in so far as he thereby 
violates the royal law of love (2*, note the context preceding 
the precept in Lev. 19"), and so sets himself up as superior to 
it. Speaking against the law involves judging the law. 

vJfjLOv, i, e, the whole code of morals accepted by the readers, 
as i'* 2*. vSfio^ without the article does not here differ from 
vJfJOf:, The particular clause in question is evidently the 
"second great commandment," cf, the phrase rov irKrfaiop, v. **. 

ToiTjrfy: vofjLOVj cf, i"'- (and note), Rom. 2", i Mace. 2«^ 
These are the only cases in the Bible of this phrase, which in 
secular Greek means "lawgiver," not "doer of the law." 

KpiTTj^^ thus claiming a superiority to the law such as belongs 
to God alone. The judge is here thought of, not as himself 
acting under law, but more as the royal judge, the fountain of 
right, i, e, such a judge as God is — an idea of KpiTiffi which in- 
cludes vofjLoOirrfi. 
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xptt^^ ia not to be expanded into xpcT^^ v6(iou, "critic of the law" 
{cf. v6(iov xp(vciO> as is done by many commentators, for that idea 
has already been fully expressed, while in xpcdj^ we have evidently a 
new idea and a step forward in the axgument. 

V. ^ bears a dose relation to the thought of Rom. 2^ 14^ but 
the resemblance does not imply literary dependence. 

12. e&. ''One is lawgiver and judge, He, namely, who is 
able," etc, Cf. Mt. 19" €h i<nly 6 ayadtk. 

ek is the subject, voy^Oirrfi koX Kptrij^ the predicate; 
Bwdixevo^ is in apposition with ek. 

God, not Christ, appears clearly intended here; Kpiri^ in 
5' is not decisive against this, and yoiioOdrrf^ is far more likely 
to be used of God, while ek itnCtf unequivocally means God. 
el? is used in order to emphasise the uniqueness, not the tmity, 
of the lawgiver. 

vo/ioOdrrf^. Elsewhere in the Bible only Ps. 9*. See 2 Esd. 
7«' •. Cf. votioder&v^ 2 Mace. 3", 4 Mace. 5", Heb. 7^ Z\ 
Very frequent in Philo. 

The word is here added to Kpixrfi because the latter does not 
fully express the idea of complete superiority to the law. 

vo(xoOi'n](;] BP. 

h vo(i.oO<'n)d all others. 

The reading without the article makes vo(MOiTi}{ predicate and is 
more expressive. The article was probably inserted to bring an un- 
usual expression into conformity with the more common type of sen- 
tence. 

Mtl xpidid om KL minn. External evidence here outweighs, on the 
whole, the authority of the lecUo brevier. 

6 Bvvdfieyoi a&aai Koi avo\^<rai, Cf. Mt. 10**. God's al- 
mighty power, to which we are wholly subject, gives him the 
right to judge. Cf. Hennas, Mand. xii, 6» top Tojnra Bwdfiepov^ 
c&aai Kol cLTCokdaai^ Sim. ix, 23^ i^ ZwdyLCvo^ &to\^<T€u 1j 
c&aai airrdv, Cf. Ps. 68* Deut. 32«», i Sam. 2«, 2 Kings 5^ 
This description of God must have been common in Jewish use. 

rk €l. Cf. Rom. 9» 14*, Acts n", Ex. 3". 

13-17. The practical neglect of God seen in the irader^s pre- 
sumptuous confidence in himself; and the futility of it. 
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After the discussion of the fundamental sin of choosing pleas- 
ure and not God as the chief end of life, two paragraphs follow 
illustrating by practical examples the neglect of God. Both 
paragraphs are introduced by the same words, and lack the 
address, aS€\il)o{. 

The persons in mind in w. "•" may or may not be Christians. 
V. ^^ implies that these presimiptuous persons know better. The 
type of travelling traders referred to was common among Jews. 
The ease of travel in ancient times is amply illustrated by the 
Book of Acts and the epistles of Paul. Cf. C. A. J. Skeel, 
Travel in the First Century after Christ, 1901; Zahn, "Weltver- 
kehr und Kirche w&hrend der drei ersten Jahrhunderte," in 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der alien Kirche* , 1898. 

13« arye pw, "come now," "see here," cf, 5^ 076, like ^4>€, 
or Latin age, is usually an insistent, here a somewhat brusque, 
address, pvp increases the insistency. 

aye is wholly non-biblical in its associations, Judg. 19*, 2 
Kings 4*^ Is. 43* being the only instances of the idiom in the 
O. T. 

ol \4yovTe;, i. e. in their hearts, cf. i" 2". 

4 aOpiov] BK miim ff vg boh syi^*^ Jerome. 

xal aOpiovl AKLP minn syr»»«i Cyr {cf. Lk. 13'* '•). 

A decision is possible only on external grounds. 

xopcua6(M0a, iro(i)ao(uv, Ii&xopcua6(it0a, xfpd^ootiev. The future in- 
dicative is the consistent reading of B^( (except xoi'^ouitty) P minn 
ff vg boh Cyr. 

The aorist subjunctive (icopcuoi&ticOa, etc.) is read in each case by 
KLS^ minn. A has xopcuac^HiiOa, xotf)au(KV| ^xopeu96(uOa, xcpSVoC'v. 

The context speaks on the whole for the future indicative. In such 
a case external evidence has little weight (c/. Rom. sO* 

ri}vSe rffp tJXip, "this dty"; not "such a dty" (A.V.; 
Luther: "in die und die Stadl'* ; Erasmus: in hanc aut iUam 
dtntatem). 

mvii^aofxep, "pass," "spend." See Lex. s. v. toiA) H. d, for 
examples of this meaning, which is said to be confined to later 
Greek. 

ifjL7rop€ua'6/jL€0aj "traffic," "do business." 
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This word is not very common in the Greek O. T., and is foimd only 
a few times in this sense (e. g. Gen. 34" 42'^). In secular Greek it is 
used in this sense : cf. Thuc. vii, 13, and other references in L. and S. 

Ktphri(ToyL€v, That travel is for the purpose of gain was ob- 
vious to Greek thought, cf. AtUhol. palai. ix, 446 &7P09 rip^i^w 

The word is used absolutely, as here, " to get gain," in secular writers, 
e. g, Hdt. viii, 5, but is not found in LXX (once in Symmachus). 

14. oTnp€9, with full classical meanings ''of such a nature 
that." For the loose grammatical attachment, cf, i^'* avifp 

TO ttJ? aiptov, Cf Prov. 27* M^ Kavx& ^^ *^' aipiov^ ov yiLp 
yaf&(TKtvi rir^ercu ^ iiriovaa^ also Ecclus. ii"'-, Lk. i2***-. 
For a good parallel from Debarim rabba 9, see Sch5ttgen or 
Wetstein on Jas. 4^'. Many parallels are to be found in Philo 
and in Greek and Latin writers (see Wetstein), e. g. Philo, 
Leg. aUeg. iii, 80, p. 132; Pseudo-Phocylides, 116/.: 

ovSeU t^ofiixTKu rC fier aCpiop tj rl ixtff &pav * 
iffKoirfk i(m fipor&v ddyaro^^ to Bk fiiKkov aSrfKop^ 

Seneca, Ep. loi, especially §§ 4-6, qtiam stuUum est, (Btatem 
disponere ne crasHni quidem dominum . . . nihil sibi quisquam 
de futuro debet promiUere, etc., etc. Other passages on the 
uncertainty of life are collected by Plutarch, Cansolatio ad 
Apottanium, 11, p. 107, and in Stobaeus, Anthol. iv, cap. 31, 
''Ori aj3^i3ai09 1} t&v ca^dptoirmv €virpa(/d, fAeraTnrTOvat)^ 
l>aS(ok Tfj<: Tvxf^f where especially the tragedians are drawn 
on. But in both the N. T. and Philo the commonplace is 
given a different turn: ''let the imcertainty of life remind 
you of your dependence an God." 

Tola, "Of what character?" i. e. "Is it secure or precarious?" 
The answer is: "It is a mere passing mist." 

hTiik, " vapour," cf i". Cf Clem. Rom. i7« (from "Eldad 
and Modad"?) *y<ib (t. e. Abraham) Wcl/u ir^iW kirh KvOpw; 
("steam from a pot"). For the comparison of the life of the 
wicked to smoke and vapour, cf. 4 Ezra 7", Apoc Bar. 82^ 
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Whether James meant "smoke" or "steam" is impossible to deter- 
mine. In the LXX the word is several times used of smoke, Gen. 19**, 
Lev. i6^>, Ecdus. 33*« (?) 24", Hos. 13* (?), although it property means 
vapour, in distinction from 3iflnev6q ; cf. Aristotle, Meteor, ii, 4, p. 359 b. 
The very similar passage Wisd. 2* uses 6(a^x^^> "mist" C7f. Ps. zoa* 
i^iXticov 6otl xorxv6{ al fKiipan (xou, Ps. 37**. 

Seneca, Troad. 401, compares human life to smoke {ccMdis fumus 
ab igmbus), 

yap introduces the answer to ToCa icrX., and also the reason 
for the whole rebuke contained in w. ^* '•. 

^ToyiAfTi^ SireiTa Kal cufyapi^ofiAn]^ "appearing and then 
disappearing/' with a more delicate play on words than is quite 
reproducible in the English rendering. 

The same contrast and play is found in Aristotle, Hist. an. vi, 7, 
Ps.- Aristotle, De mundo^ vi, 22, and evidently was a turn of expression 
common in Greek usage. 

The best text for this verse is the following : 

oTxcvt^ o6x lx(oTao6c xh t1)c oSptov- xo(a f) Xjn^ 5{a6v; dhiiU T^ ^^^ 
[41 icpb^ 6X(yov fa(vo(iivi], IxttTa xal ifoevd^o^iivt). 

The various readings here adopted are attested by either B or Ki or 
both. The following variants require comment: 

%h Ti3€ oOptovl KKX minn***" ff vg sah syri»«^, 

Td Tijg aUptov] AP 33 minn syr*»«i boh. 

<rii^ aOp(ov] B. 

The external evidence is strongly for th Ti^^ aOptov, in view of the ten- 
dency of B to omit articles and the demonstrably emended character 
of A 33 (cf. Prov. 27*, which may have been in the emender's mind). 

The "intrinsic" evidence of fitness also speaks for the retention of 
t6. In the text of B (o&x MoraoOs t^< aOpiov xoCoe Xjti^ &(a6v) the 
writer would declare that the censured traders do not know what are 
to be to-morrow the conditions of their life — e. g, whether sickness or 
health, fair weather or foul. In fact, however, the latter part of this 
same verse (dr^if^ xtX.) and v. " (i;f|oo(uv) show that the imcertainty 
of life itself is what he has in mind. Hence mla cannot be connected 
with ixforaoOt to form an indirect question, but must be a direct in- 
terrogative introducing a direct question to which dnyJ.^ xtX. gives the 
answer. 

xotel B8* 1518 syri»»> boh««». 

xpfat fAp] K'AKLP minnp»« vg boh syrp"**. 

quae autem] ff. 

The shorter and better attested reading is to be accepted. 
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^ Xjbuii B omits 4, doubtless by error. 

dritlq f^p] A 33 vg boh omit ydp. Doubtless emendation to avoid 
introducing the answer by ydp. ^ omits the whole clause dri&lf ydp 

loTt] B minn syt*^ Jerome. 

ioTOt] AKP minn. 

loTtv] L minn ff vg boh (was). 

Either lorat or lort may well have originated in an itadstic corrup- 
tion of the other; the evidence for the two together far outweighs that 
for ioTtv. As between lors and hnai, external evidence (M is lacking) 
speaks on the whole for iaxt, 

4 xpb<;'6X(Yov] BP omit 4* The question is difficult to decide and 
unimportant for the sense. An accidental agreement here between B 
and P is possible, but a little improbable.* 

16, ovtI tov X^cw properly belongs with \4yoyTe:, v. ". 
ii,v 6 Kvprn ^Aj7, *'deo volente" ; cf. Acts i8» i Cor. 4" 
i6% Rom. iw Phfl. 2i». ", Heb. 6». 

The expressions Idv Otbg OiXij, o6y Oe$, 6c(&v pouXo^jivuv, t6v OtAv 
08X6yxuv, or the equivalent, were in common use among the an- 
cient Greeks. For references to pap3rri, see Ddssmann, Neue Bibd- 
siudien, 1897, p. 80; see also Lietzmann on z Cor. 4". Cf. Plato, 
Alcib. I. p. 135 D, Hipp, major, p. 286 C, Laches, p. 201 C, Leges, pp. 
688 £, 799 E, etc., Tke(Et. p. 151 D, Aristophanes, Phd. 1188, Xeno- 
phon, Hipparchicus, 9, 8 (Mayor quotes many of the passages) . Similar 
expressions were also in familiar use by the Romans, from whom the 
modem deo volente is derived. Cf. Lampridius, AUx. Sever, 45 si dii 
voUierini, Minucius Felix, Odavius, 18 '*si deus dedertt" wdgi iste nak^ 
talis sermo est, Sallust, Jug. 14, 19 deis voletUibus, Ennius ap. Cic. De off. 
i, 12, 38 wleniibu' cum magnis diis, Plautus, Capt. ii, 3, 94 si dis placet, 
id. Poen. iv, 2, 88 si di volenl, Liv. ix, 19, 15, absit invidia verbo. See 
other references in B. Brisson, DeformuUs et solennibus populi Romani 
verbis, rec. Conradi, HaUe, 1731, i, 116 (pp. 6$f.) ; i, 133 (p. 71) ; viii, 
61 (p. 719). 

The corresponding formula inshaUah, "il God will," has been for 
many centuries a common colloquial expression of modem Arabic, cf. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, ch. 13. It is 
not unlikely that the Mohammedans derived it from the Syrians, and 
that these had it from the Greeks. The Jews do not seem to have com- 
monly used any such formula either in Biblical or in Talmudic times. 

*0n tliis whole passage, see Coxssen, GWingtscke gdekrtt Anmgm, 1893, pp. 578 /.; B. 
Weiss, Zdtsckrift /0r wisstnschafUicke ThaaiogU, vol. zxzvii, 2894, pp. 434 /. The view taken 
above is substantially that of Cocssen. The resulting text ia the same as that underlying 
the tiusUtion of the Eng^ R.V. 
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The U8e of such formulas "was introduced to the Jews by the Moham- 
medans'' (L. Ginzberg, /£, art. "Ben Sira, Alphabet of ")• 

The statement often found that the practise recommended was a 
part of Jewish customary piety in N. T. times goes back at least to J. 
Gregory, whose Notes and Observations on Some Passages of ScripHtre^ 
first published in 1646, are reprinted in Latin in Critici sacri, 1660, 
vol. ix. He quotes from the "Alphabet of Ben Sira" (written not ear- 
lier than the eleventh century ; see JE, L c.) a Jewish instance of the 
formula, and evidently based his statement {*^mos erat inter Judaos") 
on this, with, perhaps, some knowledge of the ways of mediaeval and 
later Jews. For the passage from the "Alphabet," see Schdttgen, 
Horae hebr. pp. 1030/.; the earliest use of it to illustrate Jas. 4" is prob- 
ably J. Drusius, Qu€Utiones hebraicae, lii, 34, 1599 (reprinted in Critici 
sacrif vol. viii). 

The origin of this type of "apotropaic" formula among the Greeks 
and Romans is to be sought in the notions of divine vengeance for human 
presumption, to be averted by thus refraining from a positive assertion 
about the future. 

It thus appears that James is here recommending to Chris- 
tians a Hellenistic pious formula of strictly heathen origin. His 
own piety finds in it a true expression of Christian submission 
to divine providence. 

ml . . , Ka/, "both . • . and." 

Others take the first xal as introducing the apodosis. But the more 
natural suggestion of the repeated %al speaks for the view given above. 

ViooyMVf i)0(4oo(iev] BKAP minn ff. 

XJ^ma^utv, Tovfysta^uv] KLS7 048 minni»i«. Probably emendation due 
to a mistaken notion that these verbs were included under Idv. 

See Beyschlag for references to older discussion of this variant. The 
two Mss. (181, 328) alleged (by Wetstein and later critics) to contain 
the reading ^^min^ • • . voi^ootiev both read — to — in both cases. 

16, vvv W, "but actually, in point of fact," in contrast to 
what they ought to do. 

KaxrxaijBe iv rat? oKalovCav; vpL&p^ "glory in these your acts 
of presumption." KaxrxJa^Oe is thrown into strong emphasis 
by vvv a. Instead of humility toward God, their attitude is 
one of boasting. 

oKa^ovloASs refers to the attitude described in v. " {oi \iyov^ 
rev), Kavxa(r0€ (which carries the emphasis) signifies an aggra- 
vation of it, viz. the pride which they take in their own over- 
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weening self-confidence and presumption, hf indicates that 
oKa^oplai are the ground of the glorying, cf. i\ 

Another view takes xaux^oOt of the arrogant talk itself, described 
in V. ", and understands h as merely giving the presumptuous manner 
of it (Mayor : " the manner in which glorying was shown, 'in your sdf- 
ocmfident speeches or imaginations' » dXat^ovcu6(i«vo(")) rf- Clem. Rom. 
31* dv6p(!rirot^ ipueuxfiHJ^oti; Iv dXa^ovCqt toG X670U. This is possible, 
but is repetitious, and gives no such advance in the thought as the 
emphatic vuv H seems to call for. 

a\a^op(a^ "braggart talk," or, more inclusively, "presimip- 
tuous assurance," "vainglory" (so i Jn. 2" [R.V.]); much 
like victp'q<l>avla^ with which it is frequentiy associated, cf. 
Rom. i*^, 2 Tim. 3*, 2 Mace. 9* {v. L). 

It is stronger than Kavyaadai,^ and has the idea of emptiness 
and insolence, cf. Wisd. 2" 5", 4 Mace, i" 2" 8" ri^v Kevoho^Cav 
TavTtfv Kal 6\f0po<f)Jpov oKa^ovCav, See the full discussion 
in Trench, Synonyms, § xxix. a\a^cl>v and its derivatives are 
found twelve times in the Greek O. T. Cf. Test. XII Patr. 
Dan I*, Joseph 17'; Teles (ed. Hense*), p. 40. 

Tovripd^ "wrong." Cf. Jas. 2*, Mt. 15", Jn. 3" f, 1 Jn. 3", 
Col. i» Acts 25". 

There is no distinction drawn in w.^**" between icovrjpdc and ^a^xt^Ui. 

17. This is a maxim added merely to call attention to the 
preceding, and with no obvious special application. It is almost 
like our "verbum sap sat,*' and means, "You have now been 
fully warned." For the same characteristic method of capping 
the discussion with a sententious maxim, cf. i" 2" 3". 

There is, however, a certain pointedness in v. " by reason 
of its relation to James's fundamental thought. "You Chris- 
tians have in your knowledge of the law a privilege, and you 
value it (cf. the reliance on faith in 2" *•) ; this should spur you 
to right action." Cf. Rom. 2"-*, of the requirement of conduct 
imposed on the Jews by their superior knowledge. 

oiuy "so then," serving to introduce this smnmary conclud- 
ing sentence, which is applicable to the whole situation just 
described; see Lex. s. v. oiv^ d; cf. Mt. i" 7'*, Acts 26". 
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KaX6v, "good," opposed to iroprfp<k {cf. v. "). So neariy 
always in N. T. (only Lk. 2i» in sense of "beautiful"), cf. Jas. 
2^ 3", Mt. 5" iffi&v ri KoKi, ifyya. 

afMfyria airr^ iarb^, sc, ro KoKAf, i. e. the good thing which 
he does not do. 

On ovr^, cf. Clem. Rom. 44*, and the similar expression eartv 

iv <ToX ajxaprla^ which is a standing phrase in Deut, e. g, 15* 
2^nt. 24", 

CHAPTER V. 

1-6. The pradicd negled of God seen in the cruelty and litxury 
of the rich; and the appdUing issue which awaits it. 

1, ay€ vvv oi irXovatoi, cf, on 4*'. 

ol rrKovatoi, cf. 1^ '• 2"-*. The chief question here is whether 
"the rich," who are attacked and warned, were Christians or 
not. 

In i" '• the rich man referred to seems certainly to have been 
a Christian brother (see note) ; in 2' '• the rich visitor is appar- 
ently not a Christian, so "the rich" of 2\ In the passage be- 
fore us the rich as a class are apostrophised, without reference 
to their religious profession, in order to make clear to the Chris- 
tian readers the folly of admiring or striving after riches. Those 
who possess riches, runs the argimient, do not present an at- 
tractive example, so soon as the real character of their posses- 
sions and prospects is imderstood. Like pleasure (4^'"^), so 
also wealth — ^which is sought after in order to gain pleasure — 
is a false aim. The tone is thus not of an appeal to evil-doers 
to reform (contrast 4^-" and even 4"'^0> but of a threatening of 
judgment; and the attitude ascribed to the rich is that of 2*'-, 
rather than of i*°'-. Some of the rich may be Christians, but 
it is not as Christians that they are here addressed. The pur- 
pose of the verses is partly to dissuade the Christians from set- 
ting a high value on wealth, partly to give them a certain grim 
comfort in the hardships of poverty (cf. s''")- 

The passage is highly rhetorical and in detail recalls the de- 
nunciations of the O. T. prophets. Many of the ideas are found 
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in Wiad. 2, where the customary arrogance and selfishness of the 
rich, the transitoriness of their prosperity, and their treatment 
of the righteous are set forth. Lk. 6'^ '• also forms a dose par- 
allel. C/. Enoch 94'-" 96*-* 97»-» 98*-" 99"-" ioo»-" io3»-». 

The only important argument for supposing these " rich " to be Qiris- 
tians is that they are in form directly addressed. For a full statement 
of the arguments, see Zahn, Einleitung, i, § 4. But the form is the 
same as that of the prophetic denunciations of foreign nations, e. g. Is. 
13* (Babylon), 15* (Moab) ; cf. Mt. 2$ (the apostrophe against scribes 
and Pharisees), and the regular form of Biblical "Woes." 

K\avaaT€, "lament." Cf. 4^; but there the lamentation is 
connected with repentance, here it is the wailing of those who 
ought to look forward to an assured damnation. Cf. Rev. 6^*-^^ 
(note oi irtiovaioi^ v. "), Joel i* icXavcraTc. 

oXoXiJf 01^69, "with howls of mourning." Cf. Is. 13* (against 
Babylon) o}<6\v(er€, iyji)^ 7A/) ^n^pa Kup(ov, Is. i5*» • 
(against Moab) ttopt^ oXoXiJf er€ /xerA KkavOyiov^ Amos 8* 
(note the following context), 2^ech. ii*, Is. 10" 14" (against 
Philistia), 16^ (Moab), 23* (Tyre), 23*' " (ships of Tarshish), 
6s", Jer. 48» Ezek. 2i»>. 

6X0X6^ and iXaXitlb) both mean "cry aloud" (onomatopoetic), and 
both refer in earlier secular Greek to joyful crying, or to a cry raised 
to the gods in worship, seldom to a mere wail of grief or pain. 

In the LXX 6XoX6l^a» is the ordinary representative of SS> and means 
"howl," especially in distress or from repentance. It is used only in 
the prophetic books, and nearly always in the imperative. 

dLhCk/kXja is the regular representative of Hebrew ^n, except in Jere- 
miah, where in all the four cases of its use, 4* 39 (47)* 30 (49)* 3 a**, it 
stands for SS>\ cf. also iXaXarti^^, Jer. 2o»«, for n\h\. It means "cry" 
— ^with joy, triumph, battle fury, by way of sounding alarm, or the 
like. 

Thus in the Greek O. T. there is a differentiation of meaning between 
the two words 6XoX6t^ and dCKak&Xjbi. In the N. T. 6XoX6!Ui> only occurs 
once, while dXaXil^cii is found but twice, Mk. 5** (xXafovrac xal iXaXdk- 
TLovToic, in the sense of a cry of grieO, and i Cor. 131 (x6(i^Xov dXaXdCov). 
The explanation of the facts seems to be that in later Greek. usage 
6XoX6t;ii> took the special sense of "cry in distress," while dXaXdlU^ 
retained a wider range of meaning. 
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raXaiT(aplaii9, "miseries," i. e. the sufferings of the damned, 
cf. w. ^' •, Rev. 18^ '• 2i«, Ps. i4oi», Enoch 63"* 99" io3\ 

For the denunciation of future punishment against oppressors, 
cf. 2 Mace. 7"' "• "• ", 4 Mace. 9«' « 10" ii'* " 12"- " 13". 

The reference found here by many older, and some more recent, 
commentatora to the destruction of Jerusalem is wholly uncalled for ; 
it is eqiially wrong to apply this to the distress preceding the Last 
Judgment ; and still worse to think merely of the loss of property by 
the rich. 

iTTtpypiUvav:^ "impending," cf. Eph. 2^, Lk. 2i'«, Hennas, 
Vis. iii, 9' ; iv, i*. 

2-8. Your wealth is already, to any eye that can see reali- 
ties, rotten, moth-eaten, and rusted. The rust of it will testify 
to you in the Day of Judgment how valueless it and your con- 
fidence in it are. And the worthlessness of your wealth will 
then be your ruin, for you have been storing up for yourselves 
only the fire of hell. 

2. a^fffjTrev, "has rotted," "is rotten," i. e. of no value. The 
word is here used to apply (literally or figuratively) to every 
kind of wealth. 

On the general idea, cf. Mt. 6". In James it is not the per- 
ishability but the worthlessness of wealth that is referred to. 
The property — no matter what its earthly value, or even its 
earthly chance of permanence — is worthless if meastured by true 
standards. 

This and the following verbs in the perfect tense {ydyovev^ 
Kariuyrai) are picturesque, figurative statements of the real 
worthlessness of this wealth to the view of one who knows how 
to estimate permanent, eternal values. The perfect tense is 
appropriately used of the present state of worthlessness. 

Others take the perfect tense in these verbs as describing by prophetic 
anticipation (c/. Is. 60O what will inevitably happen with the lapse of 
time. But this is unnecessary, and the change to the futiire in loraet 
makes it xmlikely. Notice also that the mention of the "rusting" of 
gold and silver points to a figurative meaning. 

The view taken of these perfects carries the decision for a series of 
esegetical problems in w. ** * which are discussed in detail in the notes. 
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A different view can be made clear by the following paiaphraae, based 
on Huther'a interpretation : 

"Your wealth will all perish in the Day of Judgment The rust of it 
will testify to you beforehand of your own coming destruction, and the 
Judgment, when it has destroyed your possessions, will afterwards fall 
on you. You have been amassing treasure in the very days of the 
Judgment itself 1" 

The idea that o<oT)xtv xtX. gives the first specification of the actual 
sin of the rich, who show their rs^dty by treasuring up wealth and 
letting it rot instead of using it to give to the poor or as capital to pro- 
mote useful industries ("CEcumenius," Calvin, Homejus, Laurentius, 
Grotius, Bengel, Theile), is needless and far-fetched. 

Tit, lijutrui. On garments as a chief form of wealth, cf. Mt. 
6", I Mace. 11*^ Acts 2o*', also Hor. Ep, i, 6, lines 40-44, 
Quint. Curt, v, 6*. 

ai^rrf/Spcpra, cf. HDB, "Moth," and EB, "Moth." 

The word is found elsewhere in the Bible only in Job 13** 6<; It&drtov 
ai)T6pp(i»Tov. In secular Greek it has been observed only Orac. Sib. 
ap. Theoph. Ad AtUal» ii, 36 (fragm. 3, 1. 26), oirr^ppcirca didopxt (of 
idol-images). Cf. Is. 51* 50% Mic. 7* (LXX), Job 3a» (LXX). 

8. Kariuyrai, "rusted," "corroded." The preposition icara- 
has a "perfective" force, almost like "rusted out," or "rusted 
through," cf. the only other Biblical instance, Ecclus. 12^^ 
€fe rAo9 KarloiiTtif. Hence R.V. "utterly rusted," See J. H. 
Moulton, Prolegomena^ pp. iii jf. The word is found in Epict. 
Diss, iv, 6^^, but is rare. 

In fact, silver does not easily corrode so as to become worthless {cf,, 
however, Ecclus. 39** '•)» and gold not at all. On ancient knowledge of 
the freedom of gold from rust, see references in Wetstein. In the ap- 
parent references to the rusting of gold in Ep. Jer. 1 1 and 24, tarnishing 
b probably meant. But James's bold figure has nothing to do with 
such expressions. He means that even the most permanent earthly 
treasure has no lasting value. "Have rusted" is equivalent to ''are 
worthless," and the writer is thinking of the present, although the pres- 
ent is illuminated by what he knows about the future. 

Cf. Chaucer, Prologue to Cankrhury Tales: 

"And this figure he addide jrit therto, 
That if gold ruste, what shulde yren doo?'' 
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tU fiapTvpiop^ used in various relations in the N. T., Mt. 8* 
(Mk. I*^ Lk. s"), io» 24", Mk. 6" (Lk. 9'), i3» (Lk. 21"), 
Heb. 3'. It seems to mean "for a visible (or otherwise dear 
and unmistakable) sign." 

It b derived from an O. T. expression, found in Gen. 21** 31 *^ DeuL 
$V*' **, Josh. 24", in all which cases it represents T^S or n^, which 
means "to be a sign/' or "pledge/* or "ssrmbol," usually with reference 
to some material object, a book, a stone, a group of animals. See also 
Job i6* (Job's sickness as (&apT6pioy of his guilt), Mic. z*. In Josh. 
32*v. ». >«, Ruth 4' (laprOpcov is used in a different grammatical rela- 
tion but in the same sense. In i Sam. g**, Prov. 29^^ Hos. 2", Mic. 7**, 
«(g (jLopr^ptov is found, due to a mistranslation but probably intended 
by the translator in the same sense. 

So here the rust is the visible sign and symbol of the real 
state of the case — of the perishability of riches and hence of 
the certain ruin awaiting those who have no other ground of 
hope. 

Others take tCq (Laprdpcov to mean "for witness of your rapacity" 
(see above on aiai]icev) or "of your own coming destruction." The 
latter view corresponds with that which takes the perfects o^oifKcv xtX. 
in a future sense as prophetic of the Judgment. 

vpSv, "to you," "giving you proof of the facts." 

This is better suited to the context than "against you," vis. in the 
judicial process of the Last Day. Cf. Enoch 96^ for parallel to this 
latter. 

^o^erai rd^ adpKa^ v/x&v^ "shall consimie your fleshly parts," 
i, e. "the perishability of your riches will be your ruin," "you 
and your riches will perish together." The idea is of rust cor- 
roding, and so consuming, human flesh, Uke the wearing into 
the flesh of a rusty iron chain — a terrible image for the disas- 
trous results of treating money as the reliance and the chief 
aim of life. For a somewhat similar turn, cf. Ecclus. 34(31)'. 

fdrftrac is used as future of MUa in LXX and N. T. 

MUa is found in secular writers of the devouring of a fire (Hom. //. 
zziii, 182), the eating of a sore (£sch. PkUoddes, fragm.), the effect of 
caustics, and the like. 
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<rapica9. The plural is used from Homer down, also by Attic 
writers and Plato, in a sense not distinguishable from that of 
the singular. So Lev. 26»*, 2 Kings g'S 4 Mace. 15", Rev. 17" 
19"- » Lk. 24»* (Tischendorf). 

0)9 Tvp i0ffaavp{<TaT€, "since you have stored up fire," i. e. 
the fire of Gehenna. There is a play in the word iOfiaavpCaart 
{cf, w. •'•), as in Mt. 6" ; cf, a curiously similar play in Ecdus. 
29". Prov. 1 6'^ av^p a^ptav opvaaei iavr^ KaKci^ iwl Sk t&v 
eavTov x^tXAjv driaavpl^ti rvp. On the fire of hell, cf. Is. 
30", Judith 16", Mt. s", and see P. Volz, Jiidische EschaUh 
logUy pp. 280 /. 285 /. ; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
tums^ p. 320. 

On 0)9 with the meaning " since," see Lex. s. v., I, 4, b. (not 
quite adequate), L. and S. s. v., B, IV. 

dK icCp would more naturally be connected with the preceding (so 
WH. tng.), cf. Is. 30*' raX 4 &PT4 '^^ Ou(iou ds xup Brrai. But this 
leaves iOriaaupCaacTt without an object, which is impossible, unless, 
indeed, the text is defective and a word has dropped out. Windisch 
conjectures ^p-f^v, cf. Rom. 2*. Syr omits d>< and connects icGp with 
the following sentence. Latin vt and vg connect with the preceding ; 
but a wide-spread alteration (Cod. Amiat., not Cod. Fuld.) has relieved 
the difficulty by adding iram after thesaurizastis. 

Cf. Mt. 6** 19", Mk. 10", Lk. 18", Rom. 2* 0i29(zup(Ctc<; otoEur^ 
6p-rtv Iv fKiip? 6pTii«, Prov. i" (LXX), 2', Tob. 4* Oijia tdig dyaObv 
6Ti9aupn^ct<; otocuTq^ tt^ fKi.<pflcv dfcvde7'XT]<;, 4 Ezra 6* 7" "a treasure of 
works laid up with the Most High," Apoc. Baruch 24S and Charles's 
note. Test. XII Patr. Levi 13*, and Charles's note. 

ip ecr^arat? fjixipai^^ i, e. "which shall be in the last dajrs." 
The last da3rs are the days of judgment, when punishment will 
be awarded. Cf. the same phrase in 2 Tim. 3^ and (with the 
article) Acts 2", Didache i6'. 

For the omission of the article with a superlative, rf. Winer-Schmiedel, 
§ 19. 9. Other similar phrases are t^ iox^StvQ V^ (J^* ^** '*» etc.), 
iayjSmi 6pa (i Jn. 2^*)> ^v xaip^ ivxjSnt^ (i Pet. z*), jx* lox^u xp^vou 
(Jude 18, etc.) ; see Lex. s. v. iaxaxo^;, 1 and 2, a. 

The same expressions are foxmd in the O. T., cf. Num. 24>«, Deut. 4**, 
Is. 2« 41", Jer. 23«», Ezek. 38", Dan. 2", Hos. 3", 4 Erra X3»«. 

Other inteipretations are possible for the last sentence of v. • : 
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(i) With the punctuation, as above, by which 2^ «up is connected 
with the following, £><; can be taken in the sense, "as," "as it were." 
But this is less forcible, since the writer who wrote the preceding and 
following denunciation would not be likely to hold back from the out- 
and-out threat of "fire." 

(2) dK xCp can be connected with the preceding sentence, and KK}- 
occupfoane made to begin a new sentence (so A.V., R.V., WH. mg., fol- 
lowing Old Latin and Vg). In that case we must read : "The rust of 
them will be for a witness and will eat your flesh like fire. You have 
laid up treasure in the Last Days," etc. This makes a fairly suitable 
context for £k icGp. But the following sentence is left mutilated, for 
Hfhiaocogiaccn requires an object; and the sense is weakened. Under 
this interpretation the "Last Days" have to be understood as already 
here. 

4. As an example of the way in which the rich have been 
treasuring up fire for themselves, James specifies injustice to 
farm labourers, a conspicuous form of oppression from early 
O. T. times down. Cf, also v. •. Hennas, Vis. iii, 9*, has many 
points of similarity. 

/ttiO'^rf?, cf. Deut. 24" avdr^fitpop aToSmaeis rov /uaOop avrov 
. . . ^i . . . icarajSoiJtrerat Karh <rov xpbs xApiov^ Lev. 19*', 
Mai. 3* Toi^ aTTOcrrepovPTas fiurdov /xLadoyrov, Ecdus. 31 
(34)***"> Tob. 4", Ps.-Phocylides, 19 nurdop fioxOv^aPTL S/Sw 

ipyar&v, ''labourers," especially used of farm labourers. 

In O. T. only Wisd. 17", Ecdus. 19* 40", i Mace. $; Ps. 94" (Sym.). 
The word has thus almost no LXX associations. In the N. T., beside 
this passage in James it is used freely by Matthew (six times) and by 
Luke and Acts (five times), and four times in the Pauline and Pastoral 
epistles. 

anrj<rdyTO)Vy " reap." Only here in N. T. Cf. Lev. 25", Deut 
24", Is. i7» 37» Mic. 6". 

;^<&pas, "estates," "farms," cf. Lk. 12" 21*^, Jn. 4'*, Amos 
2». 10. 11^ 2 Mace. 8«. E.V. "fields" suggests too small a plot 
of groimd ; x^pa means not a fenced subdivision but the whole 
estate under one ownership. 

a<l>v(TT€pr)fi&os, "kept back," an appropriate word, rare in 
Biblical Greek. Cf. Neh. 9" ; used intransitively in Ecclus. 14". 
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dfuoTspixiivod B*K* 
dxtoTtpTx&ivod B'AP minnpiw. 
dhcooTtpixjivod KL. 

The rare word found in B*K has been emended to a moze Camiliar 
one, fj, Mai. 3*, Ecdus. 4* 29* 31(34)*'. 

a^ vfi&v, "by you," cf. i". See Lex. s. v. iirrf, 11, 2, d. bb. 
col. S9*>. Cy. Winer, § 47 (Thayer's translation, p. 371), Butt- 
mann, § 147. 6 (Thayer's translation, pp. 325/.). 

*cpc£f€i, cf. Deut. 24"; Gen. 4" (blood of Abel), i8»'- 19" 
(sin of Sodom), Enoch 47^ (prayer and blood of the righteous). 

€U tA Sra Kvplov aajSac&d, cf. Is. 5*, f}KOv<T$f) yiip el^ rit Sra 
Kvplov aafiaaid ravra (x. e. the aggressions of the rich), Ps. i8^. 

Kvpiov (Tapaate, "Lord of Sabaoth," "Lord of Hosts," 
niKIlJC niiT*. This term originally referred to Jahveh as the 
god of the armies of Israel, then as ruler of the "hosts of heaven," 
i. e. the stars and heavenly powers. In LXX usually represented 
by xavTOKpoTwp (see Lex. s. v.), but in all cases in Isaiah and 
in nine others transliterated, as here and Rom. 9*'. See HDB, 
"Lord of Hosts," EB, "Names," Smith, DB, "Sabaoth," San- 
day on Rom. 9»*. The term is here used (after Is. 5*) to sug- 
gest the almighty power and majesty of Him who will make the 
cause of the labourers his own, so in 3 Mace. 6^' '•• 

5. Your luxurious Ufe on this earth is nothing in which you 
can take satisfaction, it is but the preliminary to a day of 
pimishment. 

Cf. Lk. i6i»-» (Dives and Lazarus), Lk. 6"'- i2i«-n Cf. 
Enoch 98" 102 •. 

irpv<f>ij(TaT€, "you have lived in luxury," "lived delicately" 
(R.V.). Derived from Opvirrto, to "break down," "enervate" ; 
it denotes soft luxiuy, not necessarily wanton vice. Cf. Neh. 
9** Kal i(f>drfoaaif Kol iptTrX^^aOrfaav koI ikiTdpOrjcrav koI ir^ 
pwfnjaav^ Ecclus. 14* ; and for Tpvif>^ Lk. 7*», 2 Pet. 2", Ecdus. 
i4i«. Cf. Hermas, Sim. vi, !• Tpv<f>&in'a ^p Kal \iav <nraro- 
\&VTa^ Lk. 16^* €ifff>paip6fi€yo^ Kaff fiydpav \ainrpm. 

The aorist is "constative" or summary (c/. J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 109), and is properly translated by the English 
perfect (A.V., R.V.). 
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M rrj^ 71J9, in contrast to heaven, or the next world ; iv 
fllUfHf a^yrj^ is the day which introduces the next world. Cf. 
Mt. 6". 

^<riraraXiJ<rar€, " given yourselves to pleasure." R.V. " taken 
your pleasure" is weaker than the original, and not so good as 
the antiquated "been wanton" of A.V. Cf. 1 Tim. 5*, Ecdus. 
ai» 

ffxonaXfiv is a less literary word than Tpufdcii>, having worse associa- 
tions in secular use, and suggesting positive lewdness and riotousness. 
This word and its cognates, a«orcaX6^, omrrdtXi^, xarcaoxaxaXdi^, are 
each used a few times in LXX, Sym. and "alii." Cf, Bam. 10*, Varro 
ap. Non. p. 46. 12 spatula eviravU omnes Veneri vaga pueros, Hort, pp. 
107-X09, assembles many instAnrfs of the word from the LXX and 
other sources. 

i6p4tpaT€ Tis KapSias vfi&v iv ijfjJpa ar<l>ayrjs, "you have 
fattened your hearts for the day of slaughter." This declares, 
with a hard, ironical turn, what has been the real nattu'e of the 
Tpv<l>ap and aTraraXoi', the life of luxurious pleasure; it is 
merely a fattening of the ox that he may be fit for slaughter. 

Cf. Jer. 46** &iTT€p tulaxpi (nrevroi Tp€<f}6fi€P0i^ Xen. Mem. 
ii, iM reOpanixAnf ds voKwrapdav^ Philo, In Place. 20 (nria 
/iot KoX Torh KoBdirtp rois Opefiitaauf iwl tr^^v SiSorat, 

KapBias^ i, e. the heart as the seat of pleasures, appetites, 
passions. See Lex. s. v. Kaphla^ 2. b. 8. Cf. Mt. 15", Lk. 21**, 
Acts 14", Ps. 104", Judg. 19*' *, Hermas, Sim. v, 3^^. 

hf fiiiipa (T^yrjs, "for {i. e. so as to be fat in) the day of 
slaughter." On this use of iv, cf. i Thess. 3". The rendering 
of A. v., R.V., "a day of slaughter," is wrong, cf. Rom. 2', 
I Pet. 2". The article is omitted, as often in compact prepo- 
sitional expressions, Blass-Debrunner, § 255. Cf. Jer. 12* 39- 
pouTov avToin a>s TpSfiara €ls <T<f>ayi]Pj Syvurov avroi^ els 
flpApav a^yijs airr&v, 50", Is. 34«' •, Ezek. 21", Ps. 44**, 
Orac. Sib. v, 377-380. The Day of Judgment is meant. Cf. 
Enoch 94', "Ye have become ready for the day of slaughter/' 
98W 99«, Jer. 25". 

Many interpreters think that £v 4^pgi o^ocfy^ must refer to the time 
in which iOp^^pccn has been going on. Then the sense will be: ''You 
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have been occupied mth pampering yourselves in the very day when 
you will be finally cut off." But this is imnecessary, and the words 
become less pregnant and significant, while it is not natural to speak of 
the present time as if the Day of Judgment itself (near though it may 
be) had already come. 

h 4(iip?] BM*P 33 minn ff vg boh. 

hij^gaiq] A. 

6<; iv ^iiifMjt] fc^'KL 048 minnp»« syr»*» Cyr. 

A's reading is unsupported error. The prefixing of &q changes and 
weakens the sense because of failure to note the allusion to the Day of 
Judgment in ig^Upa ofayfji;. This reading with d><; is correctly enough 
paraphrased by aeth (ed. Piatt) ul qui sagitkU hcvem in diem mactaHonis. 

6. By your oppression you are guilty of the blood of right- 
eous men ; do you not find them your enemies? 

KareStKoaaTe, "condemned." Cf. Mt. i27' ", Lk. 6»^. The 
rich are judges^ or at any rate control the courts. 

i<f)ov€v(yaT€^ "murdered." Cf. 2" 4". Oppression which un- 
justly takes away the means of life is murder. Cf. Ecclus. 4^ 

6 awo(7T€f>&p avT^v ii^pooTos aludrow* 
^veuoiv rhv TXr^aCov 6 a(fKn,povti€vos avfiPluxrvp^ 
Kol hcx^^ A^M^ awoarep&v fiurObv fiiadlov. 

Here, however, every kind of cruel conduct leading to the 
death of the poor and righteous is doubtless meant, including 
in some cases actual murder — ^whether violent or judicial {e. g. 
the execution of Stephen). 

Cf Enoch 99" 100^ 103"-", Wisd. 2» Ps. 37", Is. 57*, Mt. 23". 

rhv BUauyp, singular, representing the class. 

Cf. Is. 3*»' " 57^ (note v.* hferpv^crart)^ Wisd. 2", Enoch 95^ 
The oppressed and the righteous are evidently the same persons. 
The rich here are not thought of as Christians. Cf. Amos 2** ' 
S" 8*, where the poor, the oppressed, and the righteous are the 
same. 

In Lk. 23« Acts 3" 7" 22", i Jn. 2» (cf. i Pet 3"), & ^{xoro? is used 
of Quist, cf, Enoch 38 • 53 •. It is not, however, likely that Christ 
would here be referred to so vaguely, although hb death might natu- 
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rally be included in the writer's mind under ^vtdoart. The attack Is 
upon the rich as a class, and their misdeeds are thought of as character- 
ising their whole history. Mt. 33** b an excellent parallel ; cf. also the 
reproaches in Acts 7*^-**. 

ovK iarrvrdnTcerai vyXv\ ''does not he {sc. o hUanoi) resist 
you?" 

kmirdaatrai (cf. Jas. 4«, i Pet. $», Rom. 13*, Acts i8*, Prov. 
3*^) evidently relates to a highly fonnidable resistance, and 
probably the witness of the poor at the Day of Judgment is 
meant. Cf. Enoch 91" (and Charles's note) 98" 104*. 

In Hos. I* dvTtTdc9ato<bt is contrasted with IXnlv, to "show mercy*'; 
in Prov. 3*^ with dt86va( x^piv, "be favourably inclined." It seems 
to be used of active opposition or resistance, not of a merely hostile 
attitude. So Esther 3*, Prov. 3", 4 Mace. 16" (Cod. H). 

Other interpretations of v. ■ are to be rejected : 

(i) If, with many interpreters, o6x dvTtTdaarcoR is taken as a positive 
statement instead of a question, it must probably refer to the deliber* 
ate non-resistance of the righteous on principle, as in Is. 53^, i Pet. 3**. 
But (a) this sense is wholly unsuited to the context, (6) the asyndeton 
after SCxociov then becomes well-nigh impossibly violent, and (c) to end 
this powerful passage of triumphant denimciation with a brief reference 
to the submissive non-reastance of the righteous would be strange in- 
deed. 

(3) For this last reason the view that the meaning is, "he offers yoa 
no effective resistance," is almost equally unacceptable. 

(3) Hofmann and others take dhrccTd^oorcai as impersonal passive, 
"no opposition is made," cf. v. ". But (Mayor) "it is the middle, not 
the active, which means to resbt." 

(4) Some interpreters would supply h Os6g as the subject of dhrrctda- 
orroK, taking the latter interrogatively. This would be in accord with 
the Jewish avoidance of the name of God wherever possible, and 
would form an allusion to 4*; but it seems here unnecessary and un- 
natural. 

In the interest of this last interpretation Bentley conjectured OKC 
for OTK ; like most N. T. conjectures, it is unnecessary. 

(5) By those who take xbv $(xatov to refer to Jesus Christ, o6x dfcvn- 
x&awtat is interpreted either interrogatively, as a warning of the Day 
of Judgment (c/. Mt 35" '•), or affirmatively, in the light of i Pet. 3". 

7-11. Encouragement to patience, and constancy, and to mu^ 
tual forbearance, in view of the certainty and nearness of the Conn 
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ing of the Lord, and in view of the great examples of the prophets 
and Job, and of their reward. 

With V. ' b^in the Counsels for the Christian Conduct of 
Life, which occupy the rest of the chapter and are contrasted 
with the censure of Worldliness in 4^5*. 

7, fiaKpodvin^aare, "be patient." This word has more the 
meaning of patient and submissive, vroyiivtw that of stead- 
fast and constant, endurance. But the two words are nearly 
synonymous. C/. i«'" 5*1, Col. i" 3" (with Lightfoot's 
notes), I Cor. i3<* ^ 2 Cor. 6*' •, Heb. 6"«- ", 2 Tim. 3". See 
Trench, Synonyms, § liii. 

(AaxpoOu(aIv is rare in secular Greek, but is common (as verb, noun, 
and adjective) in the LXX, partly with reference to God's attribute 
of long suffering (0. g. Ps. 86"), partly in passages commending the 
virtue to men, e. g. Prov. 19", Ecdus. 29', Baruch 4** xixva, (loexpo* 
OutJL^aam (suffer patiently) djv xapd^ tou Ocou ixiXOoGoGcv &(iLlv h^tfy. 

Enoch 96^* • 97*"* 103*"* are good parallels, combined, as they 
are, with the series of Woes to which w.*-* are so closely similar. 

It is to be noted that the evil and hardship which are to be 
borne with patience, and which call out groans (v. *), are not 
necessarily persecution, or unjust oppression, but may well be 
merely the privations, anxieties, and sufferings incident to the 
ordinary life of men. Note the reference to the example of 
Job (whose misfortunes were grievous sickness and the loss of 
children and property), and the special precepts about conduct 
in sickness, w. " '•. Notice also KaKoiradti^ v. ", a general 
word for being in trouble. 

oiu presents the exhortation as a direct corollary from the 
declaration in w. ^*^ that judgment awaits the rich ; but the 
paragraph as a whole is related to the main underlying thought 
of 4*-sS not exclusively to $^'\ Cf. 2 Thess. i** '. 

oBeKifiolj possibly in contrast to ol rKovirtoif v. K 

Tfji Trapovalas rou Kvpiov, "the coming of the Lord." Cf. 
Mt. 24»' "' "• ", I Thess. 3" 4" 5", 2 Thess. 2^ 2 Pet i" 3*, 
I Cor. IS", I Thess. 2", 2 Thess. 2', i Jn. 2", cf. Mk. i4*». 

Tov Kvpiov refers to Christ, cf. i* 2* 5", 2 Pet. 3". 
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The word sxpouoCa is found but five times in the LXX (Ndi. 3* 
(Cod. A), Judith lo", a Mace. 8" is», 3 Mace. 3"), and until the N. T. 
we do not find it used with reference to the Messiah at all. Nor does 
Ckxi's coming to redemption and judgment appear to be referred to in 
Jewish sources by this term. Its natural associations in such use are 
¥nth the "advent," or visit (loxpowia), of Greek kings to the cities of 
their realm ; cf. Deissmann, Lichi votn Osten*, pp. 278 jf., Ligkl from the 
Ancient East, pp. 372^., and especially Brooke's fuU note on z Jn. 2>*. 

Test. XII Patr. Jud, 22*, Ic^ t^^ xoipouaiac (kou xf^q ScxotooOvi)^ 
is probably a Christian addition ; it is not found in the Armenian ver- 
sion. It refers to Christ with the naive patripassianism characteristic 
of these interpolations. The quotations given by Spitta (p. 137) from 
the Testament of Abraham are of Christian origin, and refer to the 
vapoudoc of Christ (cf. Schttrer, G/V, § 32, V, 6). 

''The farmer has to wait, and to be patient" ; a comparison 
used as an argument, and introduced abruptly, as in 2^* 3** K 
This comparison does not bear any special relation to the occu- 
pation of the readers, o yetopyds refers to the independent 
farmer, not to the ipydrrfs. 

We are here reminded of the parables of the Gospeb, where the con* 
summation of all things is repeatedly compared to a harvest, e. g, Mt. 
13"; cf. also Ecdus. 6", Ps. i26»' •. For the thought, cf. (Wetstein) 
Tibullus, ii, 6. 21/. and the s^cryphal fragment quoted in Clem. Rom. 
23»-» and 2 Clem. Rom. ii»-*. 

Tov rlyiiov Kapwop^ "the precious crop" for which he longs. 
rCfiios is added in order to make the comparison complete. 

iw* airr^, "over it," "with reference to it." 

Cf, the use of cVl with wapaKoXeiv, "console," in 2 Cor. i*, 
I Thess. 3', and with fierapo^iv^ 2 Cor. 12**; also the more 
general use, Jn. 12", Rev. 22". 

&)S XajSj sc. Kapirds. So R.V. A.V. and R.V. mg., with 
some interpreters, supply "the farmer" as subject 

«p6r(iov] B 048 (minnp*««) vg sah. 

Srcbv icp6itiov] AK (LP minnp>«) syrp«* s)rr»»«»*«*. 

xopicbv xhv xp6i(ioy] K*(K' om tfiv) min ff sjrr^**"* boh. 

The shortest reading is to be preferred ; the others represent two dif- 
ferent methods of completing a supposedly defective text. It should be 
stated that B'KL minnpi» read xp6t|iov, the more usual form of the word. 
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Another possibility would be that the Syrian reading with bn6v, 
wiiich clearly gives the best sense, is original; and either (i) that fttrdv 
was accidentally omitted, so as to produce the text of B, and by a 
secondary conjecture (xapx6v) that of Ki or else (2) that for &rr6v, 
not understood outside of Palestine and Syria, Mapx6v was directly 
substituted, so that the editor of the text of B, having to choose 
between two rival readings, cut the knot by refusing to accept either. 
But against this stands the weight of the external testimony to the 
omission, together with the argument from the shorter reading. In 
any case the reading xapx6v is secondary. 

TTpSlfiOP Kol 6\l/i,fiov sc. ver6v, " the early and late rain." On 
the ellipsis, to which there is no complete parallel, cf. 3^^. 

To fill the ellipsis, xapx6v is sometimes supplied from the preced- 
ing (so many interpreters from Cassiodorius to Spitta), and then the 
reference will perhaps be to the succession of barley and wheat, Ex. 9*^ '• ; 
cf, Stephanus, Thesaur. s. v. xp<&t(&o<;; GeoponicGj i, 12"' *^, with similar 
distinction of ol «p<&i(ioi xopxol xal ol 8(p(i&oc . . . ol 8i (Uaot; Xen. 
(Ec, 17*. 

The sentence would then mean, "until he receive it early and late,'' 
and would emphasise the continuance of the farmer's anxiety until aU 
the harvests are compiele. But this does not well suit the comparison 
with the Parousia, where it is the event itself, not the completion of a 
series of processes, that is significant. Moreover, the O. T. parallels 
tell strongly against this interpretation, and there b no evidence that 
such a distinction had any place in popular usage. 

The use of these terms for the two critical periods of rain is 
found in Deut. 11", Jer. 5", Joel 2*», Zech. 10* (LXX) ; cf. Jer. 
3', Hos. 6*. The comparison is drawn from a matter of in- 
tense interest, an habitual subject of conversation, in Palestine. 

The "early rain" normally begins in Palestine in late October 
or early November, and is anxiously awaited because, being 
necessary for the germination of the seed, it is the signal for 
sowing. In the spring the maturing of the grain depends on 
the "late rain," light showers falling in April and May. With- 
out these even heavy winter rains will not prevent failure of the 
crops. Thus the farmer is anxious, and must exercise /Luiicpo- 
6vfx(a^ until both these necessary gifts of Heaven are assured. 

The special anxiety about these rains seems to be character- 
istic of the climate of Palestine and southern Syria, as distin- 
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guished from other portions of the subtropical region of the 
Mediterranean basin. Elsewhere, although the dry season and 
rainy season are quite as well marked, the critical fall and 
spring months are pretty certain to secure a sufficient rainfall, 
as ID Italy, or else there is no hope of rain in them, as in northern 
£g3^t in the spring. But in Syria these rains are usual yet 
by no means uniform or certain; hence only there do they 
take so prominent a place in the life and thought of everybody. 
See J. Hann, Handbuck der Klimatologie*, iii, 191 1, pp. 90-96, 
especially the instructive tables, pp. 12/., 93 ; H. Hilderscheid, 
''Die NiederschlagsverhUltnisse Palastinas in alter und neuer 
Zeit," in ZeUschrifl des Deulschen PaldsHnavereins, xxv, 1902, 
especially pp. 82-94 ; £. Huntington, Palestine and lis Trans- 
formation, 191 1 ; EB, "Rain." 

It is instructive to observe that the v. L &eir6y belongs to the '' Syrian" 
(Antiochian) text, the framers of which were familiar with a similar 
climate, while in Egypt xapx6y (« boh, etc.) or else the shorter reading 
with no noxm at all (B sah) was prevalent. The reading xap«6y (or 
the corresponding interpretation) was likewise natural from the point 
of view of Italy and the western Mediterranean (ft Cassiodorius). 

The question arises whether this may be a purely literary 
allusion, drawn from the O. T. passages and made without any 
personal knowledge of these rains and their importance. That 
is made unlikely by the absence of any other relation here 
(apart from the names of the two rains) to the language or 
thought of any one of the O. T. passages. The author uses a 
current phrase as if he were himself familiar with the matter 
in question. To suppose that to him and his readers this was 
a mere Biblical allusion to a situation of which they knew only 
by literary study would give a formal stiffness and tmreality 
to the passage wholly out of keeping with the intensity and 
sincerity of the writer's appeal. 

The resemblance here to the O. T. is in fact less dose than 
to the tract Taanith of the Mishna, where the date is discussed 
at which, if rain have not yet begim, it should be prayed for. 
The tract shows in many ways how deeply these seasons of rain 
entered into all the life of the people. See also JE, ^'Rain.'' 
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The Apostolic Fathers and the apologists contain no reference 
to these terms for the rains of Palestine, and the names do 
not seem in any way to have become part of the early Christian 
religious vocabulary. 

8. ftt^, as often in comparisons. Cf. Jn. 6*^ Mt. 6***, i Cor. 
I5«, Phil. i«; ovro)^ Kal^ Jas. i" 3*. 

<n"qp^ar€ rhs KapSCas vfi&v, "make your courage and pur- 
pose firm." Cf. I Thess. 3", Ps. ii2«, Ecclus. 6" 22", Judg. 
198. 8. arripl^tuf is conmion in N. T., cf. i Pet. 5" 2 Thess. 2", 
Lk. 22**, Acts 18", Rom. i", etc. 

vyyiKGf, cf. I Pet 4^ Mk. i", Mt. 3^ 

9. M^ <Tr€pd(€T€ Kar* aW'^Xtop^ "do not groan against one 
another." arevd^eiv does not mean "murmur," but "groan," 
"complain of distress," <f, Heb. 13". It is frequently used 
in the LXX for the utterance of various kinds of pain and 
grief. 

The more emphatic words here are icar* aXXiJXwi', and the 
sentence means: "Do not blame one another for the distress of 
the present soon-to-be-ended age." This, it is pointed out, is 
both wicked (2Va jli^ KpWijTe) and needless (t&)^ Kpirijs jrpb 
T&v Ovp&p foTTjKev). We ought to cultivate patience in general, 
and we ought not to blame one another for our immerited dis- 
tress, for we should recognise that it is part of the inevitable 
and temporary evil of the present age. 

The translation "grudge" (A.V.) means "complam"; ef, Ps. 59» 
(A. v.), Shakespeare, z. Henry VI, iii, i, 176. 

tva fA^^KpiBrjre, They are themselves in danger of judgment, 
if they conmut the sin of complaining of their brethren. Cf. 
2" '• 4" S"> ^^ ^t* 7* 0^^^ there is here in James nothing of 
the idea that judging brings Judgment). As in 4", so prob- 
ably here, God is the judge, and with the coming of the Lord 
(i. e. Christ), v. ', God's judgment appears ; cf. Rom. 2". 

The sentence means hardly more than "for that is wrong," 
cf. V. ". 

Tpo T&V Ovp&v^ cf. Mk. 13", Mt. 24". 

10. ifwoBeiryiM \dfiere, " take as an example." Cf. Ecclus. 
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44", 2 Mace. 6*«' «, 4 Mace. 17", Jn. 13" ; i Pet 2", virrfypa/*- 

Tr)^ KaKOToBlai koI rrji fiojcpoOvfilas, "of hardship coupled 
with patience/' i, e. *^ot patience in hardship/' easily understood 
as a form of hendiadys. 

Cf. 4 Mace. 9' St^ rrjaBe rrjs KaKOToBlas Kal inroiiovrji, 
''through this patient endurance of hardship.'' 

KaKOTToBCa and KoxoToBim are somewhat rare words; they 
correspond well to English "hardship." Cf, Mai. i", Jonah 4*^, 
2 Mace. 2*' '•, Ep. Arist. 49**, also Sym. in Gen. 3", Ps. 12* 16* 
127*. 

roi^ Tpa<t>ijTas. Cf. Mt. 5" 23". ", Acts 7", Heb. ii» 
I Thess. 2", Lk. ii« 2 Chron. 36". 

It is noteworthy that the example of Christ's endurance of 
suffering is not here referred to, as it is in i Pet. 2"^ *'-. 

ot ikdKffaap iv r^ opSfUiTL Kvplov, Cf. Dan. 9* (Theod.) ot 
iKaSow hf r^ opSfiari aov, Jer. 20* 44**. ot ikdKtfaav icrX. is 
added in order to point out that even the most eminent ser- 
vants of God have been exposed to suffering and hardship, 
cf Mt. s". 

<v T^ 6v6ijurri] BP ininn"»w. 

4v 6v6(AaTi] ^. 

M T^ 6v6(AaTt] min. 

T^ 6v6purrt] AEX 048 iniimp>«. 

Difficult to decide; external authority is here against lecUo hrerior. 

11, fMKapt^ofiev Toi^ inrofie^avras. Cf !•• **, Dan. i2** 
fMKcipios 6 vToiM^^y, 4 Mace, i^ 7**, clSAs 8ti to Biii rijjP 
aperifv Tcan-a irovov inro/jLA^euf jjLaKcipuSp icrof^ Mt. 24*'. 

fw.Kap{(ofi€P refers to the prevalent habitual estimate of the 
worth of constancy. It sounds as if James had in mind some 
well-known sa3ang like Dan. 12". 

roi>s vTon€^avTas, "those who have proved themselves con- 
stant" — a general class, not specific individuals. 



T06? 5«ot«{vGcvtad Bi<AP minn ff vg syi»*'»-^«'. 

To6^ &xo(iivovTad KL 048 minnp^' sah. 

External evidence must decide ; the meaning differs by only a shade. 
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This virtue was seen in Job's refusal to renounce God, Job 
jti f. 2* '. 13I6 16" 19*' *•. It had evidently already become a 
standing attribute of Job in the popular mind ; in Tanchvuna, 
29. 4 (Schottgen, Horae hebraicae, pp. 1009/.) Job is given as an 
example of steadfastness in trial and of the double reward which 
that receives. Cf. Clem. Rom. 17* 26*, 2 Clem. Rom. 6"; this 
verse is the only mention of Job in the N. T., and has doubtless 
given rise to the modem saying, ''as patient as Job." 

ffKov<raT€. Perhaps in the S3magogue ; cf, Mt. $•*• *'• «•• »•• *». 

TO T^Xos KvpCoVf "the conclusion wrought by the Lord to 
his troubles." Cf. Job 42^", especially v. " 6 Bi Kipun €u- 

Tb x€Ko<i xupbu is taken by Augustine, Bede, and many later inter- 
preters to mean the death of Christ. But in that case not the mere 
death, but the triumph over death, would have had to be made promi- 
nent. The suggestion is at variance both with what precedes and with 
what follows ; and the death of Christ is not likely to be introduced 
fio ambiguously. "If xiXog is supposed to refer to the Resurrection 
and Ascension, the main point of the comparison (suffering) is omitted : 
if it refers to the Crucifixion, the encouragement is wanting" (Mayor). 

tIXoi; sometimes means "death," as Wisd. 3**, cf. 2** (unucpn^c 
luxorca 5ixaCfa»y. But it is not necessary to give it that meaning here. 

. efScre, i. e. in the story of Job. Cf. Heb. 3", Test Xn 
Patr. Benj. 4* iBere ofe', r^Kva /*ov, rov a^oBov kphphs rh riSos 

(v. I. SK€OS). 

To\v(rT\ayXy^ icrru' o Kvpios Koi oIktCpijmv. 

Cf. Ps. 103* (note v. • ovk ck rAos opyiaOi^aerai), m* 
I4S«, Ex. 34«, Ecclus. 2^-", Ps. Sol. io», Test. Xn Patr. Jud. 19', 
Zab. g\ 

icoXOoxXorncvoc means "very kind." Apart from far later Chris- 
tian use {fi. g. Theod. Stud. p. 615, eighth century) it is elsewhere found 
only in Hennas, Sim. v, y*, Mand. iv, 3. Cf. «oXuaxXacYxv£ac, Hermas, 
Vis. i, 3*, ii, 2«, iv, 2% Mand. ix, 2, Justin Mart Dial. 55 ; xoXut69- 
%kar(x^^t Hennas, Sim. v, 4* ; TokiwMxkrfxAa, Hermas, Sim. viii, 6*. 

It seems to be equivalent to LXX icoXuiXso^. Like other words from 
OTk&TXya (o^iprn) it must be of Jewish origin. This group of words 
is rather more strongly represented in the N. T. than in the LXX, and 
seems to have come into free popular use in the intervening period. 
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ohcrlpiuaif^ "merciful." In classical Greek only a poetic 
tenn for the more common iKtrf^v (Schmidt, Synonymik dor 
grieck. Sprache, iii, p. 580). Frequent in the LXX for 0**??}^; 
nearly always used of God ; in the majority of cases combined 
with IKe/i^uav. Cf. Lk. 6»«. 

12-18. Do noi break aid into oaths. Instead, if in distress, 
pray; if well off, sing a psalm to God; if sick, ask for prayer and 
anointing, and confess your sins. Prayer is a mighty power; 
remember Elijah's prayer. 

The exhortation relating to oaths appears to be parallel with 
fjL^ <rTGfd^€T€. "Do not put the blame for your hardships on 
your brethren : do not irreverently call upon God in your dis- 
tress." Vv. "-" aU relate to the religious expression of strong 
emotion. 

12. Tpo rdm-Q^v W, "but especially," emphasising this as 
even more important than m^ cTeifd^ert, 

For the use of this formula near the end of a letter, cf. i Pet. 
4', and see examples from papyri quoted in Robinson, Ephe- 
sians, p. 279. 

)x)f ofivvere. A reminiscence of Mt. 5'***^ (note especially 
V. »' and the reference to ovpavJs and 7^ in w. »* '•). 

TOP ovpavdv. The accusative is the ordinary classical con- 
struction after Sfivvfii] iv with the dative, as found in Mat- 
thew is a Hebraism. 

^ro), for foro). See references in Lex. and Winer-Schmiedd, 
§ 14. 1, note ; also Mayor's note, p. 167, J. H. Moulton, Pro- 
legomena, p. 56. 

rJT<i) 8k vfjL&p TO vol va(^ "let your yea be yea" (and nothing 
more). 

This IS Ampler, and in every way better, than to translate, "Let 
yours be the 'Yea, yea,'" i. e. the mode of speech commanded by the 
Lord in Mt s". 

It is not to be supposed that James had in mind any question 
of the lawfulness of oaths in a law-court in a Jewish or Chris- 
tian country. To any oriental such a saying as this, or Mt. 5", 
would at once suggest ordinary swearing, not the rare and 
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solemn occasions about which modem readers have been so 
much concerned. 

The commentators are divided on this point. Huther (Beyschlag) 
names many who hold that James meant to forbid all oaths, but a 
still larger number who think that only frivolous swearing was in his 
mind. Huther's own argument is that if he had meant to forbid se- 
rious oaths he would have had to mention explicitly the oath by the 
name of God. 

The form here differs from that of the saying in Mt 5'^ l(m» 
Si 6 \6yos vyL&v i^al val^ and it is a singular fact that the words 
of Jesus are quoted substantially in the form found in James 
by many early writers, including Justin Martyr, ApoL i, 16, 
Clem. Alex. Strom, v, 14, 99, p. 707, vii, 11, 67, p. 872. 

The form in James is simpler and seems to correspond to a 
current Jewish mode of describing truthfulness. Similar lan- 
guage is foimd in Ruth rabba 3, 18, ''With the righteous is their 
*yes,' yes, and their *no,' no," ascribed to R. Huna (t 297 a.d.), 
quoting his contemporary R. Samuel bar-Isaac, and doubtless 
independent of the N. T. 

The fact probably is that at an early date the text of Mt. 5'^ 
was in the East either modified or misquoted by the influence 
of the more familiar current phrase, which also appears in 
James. In the later quotations, however, direct influence from 
Jas. s" is very likely to have come in. The theory that we have 
here in James and in these early writers the traces of an oral 
form of the sa3dngs of Jesus preserved independently of Mat- 
thew's Greek gospel is unlikely, and unnecessary. For a con- 
venient presentation of the facts, see A. Resch, Aussercanonische 
ParaUeUexU zu den Evangdien, ii, MaUhaeus und Marcus, 1894 
(Texte und Unters« x), pp. 96/, 

The commonness of oaths (often half-serious, half-profane) in daily 
speech in the ancient world, both Jewish and Gentile, does not need 
to be illustrated, cf. Ecdes. 9*. The censure of the moralists seems to 
have proceeded both from the tendency to untruthfulness which made 
an oath seem needed (and which it intensified), from the dishonest dis- 
tinctions between the valid and the invalid oath, and from the irrever- 
ence of profanity (Philo, De decal, 19 ^Oeratt y^ ^ xoXuopxfac 4*^- 
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dopUx xal M^ta), To these motives should be added the diead 
among the Greeks of an oath which might commit to miezpected ob- 
ligations perhaps tragic in their result. 

From Jewish sources there are consequently many sayings recom- 
mending either complete abstinence from swearing or at least the 
greatest possible restriction of the custom. Thus Ecdus. 23*-" 27>«. 
Philo discusses oaths in De dead. 17-19, and De spec. Ug. ii, 1-6. His 
principle is that oaths are to be avoided when possible, that oaths 
should be taken by lower objects ("the earth, the sun, the stars, the 
universe") rather than by ''the highest and eldest Cause," and he 
praises the man who by any evasion (cf. English, ''Oh Myl") avoids 
the utterance of the sacred words of oaths. His abhorrence of oaths 
is due to their profane impiety and unseemliness, but he also lays stress 
on truthfulness and on the wickedness of false swearing and of swear- 
ing to do wrong. 

Rabbinical teaching was to much the same effect, with varying de- 
grees of rigour. Nedarim 20 a, "Accustom not thyself to vows, for 
sooner or later thou wilt swear false oaths"; Midrash Bemidbar r. 
22, "Not even to confirm the truth is it proper for one to swear, lest 
he come to trifle with vows and swearing, and deceive his neighbour 
by oaths" ; Midrash Wajjikra r. 6 {cf. Shebuoth 47 a), where all swear- 
ing is forbidden. See A. Wtinsche, Neue BeUrdge zur ErUiuierung der 
Eoangdien aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1878, pp. 57-60, and E. Bischoff, 
Jesus und die Rabbinen, 1905, pp. 54'~56. 

In particular the Essenes refrained from oaths; Josephus, BJ, ii, 8* : 
''Every statement of theirs is surer than an oath ; and with them swear- 
ing is avoided, for they think it worse than perjury. For they say that 
he who is untrustworthy except when he appeals to God, is already 
under condezxmation," cf. Ant. zv, io«. Philo, Quod amn. prob. libera 1 2, 
mentions among the doctrines of the Essenes vb dh^oTov, Tb dc4«uS<<;. 

Similar reasons led to the discouragement of oaths by Greek moral- 
ists. Pythagoras himself is said (Diog. Laert, Pyihag. 22, Jamblichus, 
Fito Pythag. 9 and 28) to have taught [ufi' 6(iv6vat Oco6c, doxeiv y^ 
aSnhv Sslv d&6x(OTov xagix'^vf, and this was certainly a principle of the 
Pythagoreans. See also Diodor. Sic. x, fragm. 9*. 

From the Stoic side comes the saying of Epictetus, EncMr. 33', Spxov 
votpafnQoat, tC (Uv ol6y ts, t\^ Sxocv, cC Zk (jh^* ^ "i^^v £v6vTCi»y, and that of 
the Stoically influenced Eusebius, in Stobaeus, Antkcl. iii, 27, 13 ol 
icoXXol TOlq dv6p<&xoia( 'zh c66pxou^ tlvat a^TOiq xapaivfoufftv, If 6 5i xal 
t6 ipx^v 111)$' e6x8TiciK 6|iy6va( Sotov dhcofaCvotiac. 

For other Greek sayings, cf. Chcerilus of Samos (fourth century B.C.), 
Spxov V o&t' df8(xov xP<^v 6(i.v6yacc oOts Sfxaiov (in Stobaeus, AntM. 
iii, 27, i) ; Menander, Sent. sing. 441 Spxov Zk ^Gyf xal BtMcCug xd- 
Zliua<; ; the statement of Nicolaus Damascenus (Stob. Antk iv, 2, 25), 
^pOytg 8pxo(^ od XP^VTOK, o6t' 6ijlv6v7C^, oOts dfXXouc l^opnouvrc^; 
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Sofiiades' maxims of the Seven Sages, in Stobaeus, AtUhol. iii, x, 173 

See R. Hirzel's excellent monogn^h) Der Eid, 1902; L. Schmidt, 
Die Etkik der alien GriecheHf 1882, ii, pp. i-ii ; references in Mayor 
and Wetstein on Mt. 5*'; Stobseus, AtUhol, iii, c, 27 IIspl Spxou. 

With early Christian writers the objection to oaths was further in- 
creased by reason of the necessary association with heathen worship 
and formulas. The subject is discussed by TertuDian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Chrysostom, Augustine. See references in Mayor, K. F. 
Stftudlin, Gesckichte der VarsieUungen und Lekren vom Eide, 1824, 
"Oaths," in DCA. 

Xva fiff vTTo KpiiTUf iriarfTt, cf, v. •, with the same meamng. 

b%h xp(9cv] BMA minn ff vg boh sah syr«^. 

t(c xp(9tv] minn*. 

cU &x6xpt(nv] ELP 048 minnwai*!. 

The reading of KL? is a superficial emendation. 

13-16. The negative precepts for behaviour under the trials 
of earthly existence (m^ crrcyafcre icar* aKKrjKtav^ fi)f ofivvere) 
are followed by positive precepts for the conduct of life in the 
shifting scenes of this world. In trouble and joy, and in sick- 
ness, the first thought and the controlling mood should be 
Prayer. 

IS. KaKOToOet ris; "is any in trouble?" Cf. note on k<u 
KoiraOias, v. ^ ; the word refers to calamity of every sort, 
and is not to be limited to the opposite of eidvfiCa, 

These short sentences, with question and answer, are characteristic 
of the diatribe; qf. Teles, ed. Hense*, p. zo. See Introduction, p. 12. 

tvBvfiei ris; "is any in good spirits?" evOvfieiP^ eiOvfiia 
are not foimd in LXX, tHOvfios only in 2 Mace. 11'*. In the 
N. T. they are fotmd elsewhere only in Acts 24" 27*'» »•• •• — ^in 
both cases in passages of a distinctly Hellenic character. 

^aXX^cp, "let him sing a hymn." 

Cf. Eph. s", Rom. !$•, i Cor. 14"; \pa\fuk, 1 Cor. 14", Eph. 
S", Col. 3». 

Properly "play the harp," hence frequent in O. T., especially m 
Psalms (forty times), for "tor, "sing to the music of a harp," e. g. 
Ps. 7*' 98^. But the word does not necessarily imply the use of an 
instrument. 
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14. aaeeyel rit ; "is any sick?" Cf. Mt io», Jn. 4**, Acts 
9»^ Pha. 2" '•. 

Toi^ Tp€a0vT^pov5 Ttjs iKKXtfalas^ definite officers, not merely 
the elder men in general, cf. Acts 2o^^ 

Presbyters as church officers are mentioned in the N. T. in Acts zi"* 
14M 154. •. It. II 154 ao" 21", I Tim. s». «• "• "O, Tit i*, i Pet s»«»), 
2 Jn. I, 3 Jn. z. Jewish villages also had presbyters. On the orifpin 
and history of the Christian office of presbyter, see £B, "Presbyter/* 
"Bishop," "Ministry"; HZ)5," Bishop," "Church," "Church Govern- 
ment," "Presbytery." 

The solemn visit here described gives a vivid picture of the customs 
of a Jewish town. James recommends it not as anything new, nor as 
excluding all other therapeutic methods. Visiting the sick (cf, Mt. 35**) 
was enjoined by the rabbis: Nedarim 39, "He who visits the sick 
lengthens his life, and he who refrains shortens it" ; cf. Sanhedrim loi, z 
(Wetstein), where R. Elieser is visited in sickness by four rabbis ; Shab- 
bath 127 b ; Sota 14 a. See Edersheim, Jewish Social Life, pp. 167 /. ; 
S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, second series, Philadelphia, 1908, 
pp. 99/. and note 42, p. 311. 

The following interesting passages have been brought to the atten- 
tion of N. T. scholars by the aid of Dr. S. Schechter (see Fulford, SL 
James, pp. 117/.): Samachoth Zutarti (ed. Chaim M. Horowitz, 
Uralie Tosefta^s, Mainz, 1890, pp. 28-31), "From the time when a man 
takes to his bed, they come to him and say, 'Words neither revive one, 
nor do they kill. ' [After exhorting the sick man to set his worldly afEairs 
in order, as Isaiah did Hezekiah, 2 Kings 20^, if he sees that the sick 
man is dangerously iU, the visitor says], ' Confess before thou diest, for 
there are many who have confessed and died not ; others who did not 
confess have died. Again perhaps on the merit of thy confession thou 
|wilt recover.' If he can confess with his mouth, he does so. If not, 
^he confesses in his heart. Both the man who confesses with his mouth 
and the man who confesses in his heart are alike, provided that he 
directs his mind to God and his understanding is clear." T. B. Shab- 
bath 13 b, "He who comes to a sick man says, 'May the Lord have 
mercy on you.'" "He who comes to pay a visit to a sick man must 
not sit on a bed or on a chair ; but let him wrap his mantle round him, 
and pray the mercy of God for the man. There is a divine presence 
at the head of the sick man." 

Closely like the verse in James is Baba bathra xi6 a, "Let him into 
whose house calamity or sickness has come, go to a wise man (». 0. a 
rabbi) that he may intercede for him with God." 

iKKKijaCas, cf. note on (rwayo)yiiv, 2*, and EB, "Church." 
Tpo<T€v^d(T0(i)aav, Cf. Ecclus. jS** **. 
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aKei}pavr€5 ikal^fi^ cf. Mk. 6**, 

The aorist participle does not imply that the anointing is to 
precede the prayer ; cf. Burton, Moods and Tenses, §§ 13^141 ; 
Blass-Debrunneri § 339 ; Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 130-132. 

The Jews, as well as other ancient peoples, used oil as a common 
remedial agent. In many cases, doubtless, the application had thera- 
peutic value; often, however, in the lack of scientific knowledge it 
must (like many other remedies, ancient and modem) have owed its 
efficacy wholly to influence on the patient's mind. Cf. Is. i*, Lk. io*% 
and the evidence collected by Mayor; and see "Oil" and "Anointing," 
In EB, and HDB. Galen, Med. temp, ii, calls oil "The best of all rem- 
edies for paralysis (toI^ i(7}pa(&(jivot( xal aOxtu&Stjc OK&(jaacy)." 

Talm. Jems, in Berakoth 3. i, "R. Simeon, the son of Eleazar, per- 
mitted R. Meir to mingle wine and oil and to anoint the sick on the 
Sabbath. And he was once sick, and we sought to do so to him, but 
he suffered us not." Talm. Jems, in Maasar Sheni 53. 3, " A tradition : 
Anointing on the Sabbath is permitted. If his head ache, or if a scall 
comes upon it, he anoints it with oil." Talm. Bab. in Joma 77. 2, "If 
he be sick, or scall be upon his head, he anoints according to his man- 
ner." Talm. Jems, in Shab. 14. 3, "A man that one charmeth, he 
putteth oil upon his head and charmeth." 

With these Jewish ideas may be compared the notion of the oil which 
flows from the tree of life in paradise and bestows physical and spiritual 
blessings (Apoc. Mos. 9, Vita Adae et Evae 36, Evang. Nicod. 19). 

This use of oil for healing was combined with the appeal to spiritual 
forces, as we can see in Jas. $^^ and as is hinted in Mk. 6". The refer- 
ence in James is to an accepted popular custom, and the writer would 
hardly have been able to distinguish the parts pla3red in the recovery 
by the two elements, or perhaps even to give any theory of the function 
of the oil. It is possible, as has often been suggested, that one motive 
for James's exhortation is to counteract the habit of seeking aid from 
superstitious, often heathenish, incantations and charms. The verse is 
often quoted to that end by later Christian writers (see references infra). 

The same therapeutic use of oil {oleum infirmorum) in combination 
with religious rites continued in the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, and is there, as among the Hebrews, carefully to be distinguished 
from that anointing {oleum aUechumenorumf chrisma principaie^ etc.) 
which was the symbol of the conveyance of a character or grace. 

The story told by TertuUian {Ad Scapulam, 4) is often quoted : 

"Even Severus himself, the father of Antoninus, was giadously 
mindful of the Christians ; for he sought out the Christian Proculus, 
sumamed Torpacion, the steward of Euhodlas, and, in gratitude for 
his having once cured him by anointing, he kept him in his palace till 
the day of his death." 
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Besides this case Puller, Anoinling of the Sick, has collected a huge 
number of narratives of cures through the administration of holy oil, 
written at various dates from the third to the seventh century, and at- 
tested by omtemporary or nearly contemporary evidence. Many of 
them are cases of paralysis or blindness, and may well have been of an 
hysterical nature (see P. Janet, The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, 1907). 
During this period of church history it does not appear that the 
therapeutic anointing with oil was generally thought of as also hav- 
ing spiritual efficacy. Origen, Horn, ii in LevU. 4, uses the passage in 
James to illustrate the remission of sin through penitence, but seems 
to pay no attention to the reference to anointing. Likewise Chrysos- 
tom, De sacerd. iii, 6, quotes James to prove the authority of priests 
to forgive sins, but seems to take no thought of the anointing. Other 
writers also make it plain that they think of the oil merely as a means 
of securing bodily health. 

The value in the Christian church of such a popular substitute for 
pagan magic was fdt at this time. Cyril of Alexandria, De adaraL 
in spir. et ver, vi, p. 211, urges his readers to avoid the charms and 
incantations of magicians, and fittingly quotes Jas. 5^**", and likewise 
Caesarius of Aries more than once quotes the verses on occasbns when 
he b warning his people against the common recourse to sorcerers and 
superstitions, instead of which he recommends the consecrated oiL Cf, 
Append, serm. S. Augustini, serm, 265, 3, Migne, voL xzzix, coL 223S, 
and serm. 279, 5, col. 2273; also the Venerable Bede, Exposit, super div, 
Jacob, epist., Migne, vol. zdii, col. 39. 

From the fourth century on there are Greek and other oriental litur- 
gies containing forms for blessing the holy oil, for instance in one of the 
oldest, the Sacramentary of St. Serapion (fourth century, Egypt), ed. 
Brightman, Journal of Theol. Studies y i, 1 899-1900, pp. 108, 267/. 

The Latin forms are to the same effect. During these centuries the 
therapeutic use of oil consecrated by a bishop or a priest or a wonder- 
working saint was permitted to any person without distinction. The 
letter of Pope Innocent I to Decentius (Ep. 25, 8, Migne, vol. zz, cols. 
560/.), dated March 19, 416, says that sick believers ''have the right to 
be anointed with the holy oil of chrism, which, being consecrated by 
the bishop, it is lawful not for the priests only, but for all Christians 
to use for anointing in case of their own need or that of members of 
their household." 

Before the end of the eighth century, however, a change came about 
in the West, whereby the use of oil was transformed into an anoint- 
ing of those about to die, not as a means to their recovery, but with a 
view to the remission of their sins, and in connection with the giving 
of the viaticum. How far the change in the church may have been in- 
fluenced by coezistmg popular customs and ideas, which now forced 
themselves into legitimate usage, is not known. For instance, Ire- 
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zueus, i, 21*, says that the gnostic Marcosii anointed the dying with 
oil and water as a protection of their souls against the hostile powers 
of the ^irit-world. 

In any case this history shows the transformation of a wide- 
q>read popular practise, having religious associations but purely me- 
dicinal aims, into a strictly religious rite, limited to priestly adminis- 
tration and carefully ordered with fixed forms and established rules. 
The withdrawal of the rite from the sphere of popular medicine was 
doubtless fundamentally due to the advancing control of rational in- 
telligence in the affairs of the church and to a sound progress in re- 
ligious conceptions. It was felt that religious observances shoidd have 
a spiritual puipose. But by retaining the physical element, and ascrib- 
ing to it spiritual efficacy ex opere operaio, there was brought about a 
different and more far-reaching intrusion of the physical into the sphere 
of the religious. 

The sacrament of Extreme Unction is first mentioned by name as 
one of the seven sacraments of the church in the twelfth century. It 
was fully discussed by the schoolmen, and received authoritative defini- 
tion in the decree of the Council of Trent, which declares that holy 
unction of the sick was established as a sacrament by Christ our Lord, 
*' implied (insinuakm) in Mark, and commended and promulgated to 
the faithfid by James the Apostle and brother of the Lord" (Sess. xiv, 
Dodrina de soar. exir. und, cap. i). Since that time such a view as 
that of Cardinal Cajetan, that James does not refer to the sacramental 
anointing of extreme unction {!*nec ex verbis nee ex effedu verba kaec 
loquutUur de sacramefUali undione extremae undumis,** CommetU. in 
ep. S, Jacobi, dated 1539), has been illegal in the Roman church. 

In the Greek church the mystery of anointing (cdx^XoEiov) has re- 
tained in part its original purpose as a therapeutic process, and is ad- 
ministered to the sick while there is still hope of recovery. In the 
Russian use the recovery to health is the chid point, with the Greeks 
the main emphasis is on the forgiveness of sins. 

F. Kattenbusch, "Olung," in Herzog-Hauck, PRE, 1904; F. W. 
Puller, The Anointing of the Sick in Scripture and Tradition, ^igio; 
"Oil" and "Unction," in DCA. 

iv T^ ovJfMTi ToO Kvplov. Belongs with oKel^avres, "anoint- 
ing with oil with the use of the name"; see Heitmiiller, Im 
Namm Jesu, 1903, pp. 86/. The use of "the name" made 
this anointing a partly religious act and not a merely medicinal 
application. 

ToO xupCou] B omits. This Is probably an error, but on "the Name," 
with no genitive, <f, 3 Jn. 7, Acts $«>, Lev. 34>i, 2 Clem. Rom. 13 (and 
lightfoot's note), Ign. Eph, 3 (and note), Pirke Aboth, iv, 7, cf. Jas. a\ 
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16. ^ ^^x^. The prayer is the more important part of the 
process, but of course is not thought of as exclusively oper- 
ative. Intercessory prayer was a familiar idea to Jews. 

efix4 is elsewhere in the N. T. used of a vow. In secular Greek, vow 
and prayer are in many cases not easily distinguished ; edx4 has there 
the meaning "wish" also. In the LXX it means "vow" in the vast 
majority of cases, but in Prov. 1 5** ** has the sense of "prayer." tOxof^^t 
is regularly used for "pray" as well as "vow." 

rrjs ir/orews, cf. 1*. 

crcicrct, ♦. e, restore to health, cf. Mt 9" '•, Mk, 6*', Diod. 
Sic. i, 82 K&if [ol larpol] aSwari^ircaai a&acu rhv KafAPovra, 

Some interpreters, both Protestant scholars (as von Soden) and 
Catholic (as Trenkle), have given this the meaning "save to eternal 
life," while others have tried to include both ideas. But the natural 
meaning of the word in this context is decisive^ (so, among Roman 
Catholics, Belser). 

rip Kaiivovra^ " the sick man," cj. acBtv^t^ v. **. 

xdqivitv is common in secular Greek in this sense, but is not found 
in LXX nor elsewhere than here in N. T. It is used, e. g. of gout and 
of disease of the eyes (xdtvLvetv to6c 6fOaX(io6^), and there is no reason 
whatever for taking Tbv xiiivovra to mean "the dying" (von Soden). 

ey€p€t. The word means ''raise from the bed of sickness 
to health," and is a virtual repetition of o'wo'c* ; cJ, 2 Kings 4", 
Ps. 41 w, Mk. i». 

iytpcl cannot refer here either to the awakening of the dead to life 
or to the resurrection. 

o Kvpuos. K rov Kvplov, v. ", is genuine, and refers to 
Christ, o jcvpios may have the same meaning. It would be 
more natural that it should mean "God." 

«&, "and if," cf. Mk. i6*^ Lk. 13*, and many other passages 
quoted in Lex. s. v. K-av. 

ayMLprlas, i. e. sins which have occasioned the sickness. 

Sickness was generally held to be due to sin, cf. Mk. 2*'-, 
Jn. 9*'- s", I Cor. ii» Deut. 28«» ", Ps. 38, Is. 38", Ecclus, 
i8^*-*^, Nedarim, fol. 41. i, "No sick person is cured of his dis- 
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ease until all his sins are forgiven him," Test. Xn Patr. Rub. 
1% Sim. 2", Zab. 5*, Gad s» '•. 

a^0i7<rera(, impersonal passive, cf. Mt. 7*» *, Rom. 10", Blass- 
Debnmner, § 130, Gildersleeve, Syntax, § 176. This seems to re- 
fer not to general forgiveness but to the special sins in question. 

16. ^OfwXoyeiade, Tfxxrevx^ade. 

The confession is by the sick, the prayer by the well for the 
sick. The value of confession is as an expression of penitence, 
and as thus furnishing ground for the others' prayers. On con- 
fession in Jewish piety, see S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rab- 
binic Theology^ ch. 18, and on the history of confession, see 
DC A, "Exomologesis," "Penitence," EB, "Confess." 

oSi^, since this is the method of securing healing (otci)s 
latfrjre). 

aXXi^Xot;, not necessarily restricted to the presb)rters. 

SireK loBijTe refers to bodily healing, as is clearly shown by 
the context {cf. v. "). The subject of ladijTe is "you who are 
prayed for." The sick persons' own prayers for themselves are 
not in mind. 

8^<n$, "prayer," with especial thought of petition, common 
in LXX and not infrequent in N. T., e. g. Phil. i". Cf. 
Trench, Synonyms, § li, Lightfoot on Phil. 4*, EUicott on 
Eph. 6^', commentaries on i Tim. 2^ 

Sua/bv, cf. V. *• V ^^'h '''V^ ir^ureow, i* '•. 

hf€pyovn<^ur), "when it is exercised," "exerted," "put forth." 
The meaning is: "A righteous man's praying has great effect 
when he prays." The participle adds but little to the sense ; 
for more significant participles in the same construction, see i^^ 

On the verb iv^pytiv^ see J. A. Robinson, St. Paul's Ep. to 
the EphesianSf pp. 241-247, Mayor, ad loc. The word is used 
intransitively to mean "be active," and transitively (as here) in 
the sense of "effect," "carry out," "do." In certain instances 
in Paul (notably i Thess. 2", 2 Thess 2\ 2 Cor. 4", Gal. s«, 
Rom. 7*, Eph. 3**, cf. 2 Cor. i«. Col. i**) it is used in the passive, 
and the subject is an agent or power, which is "made active," 
"set at work," "made to work." This is a step beyond the 
usxial meaning, but such an explanation of these instances is 
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better than (with Lightfoot) to take them as middle, which 
neither accords with usage nor follows inner fitness. 

The Greek commentators on James take the word as passivCi 
in the sense ''being made effective." This is thought of as 
accomplished either by the virtues of the one who prays or by 
the ensuing good conduct of him for whom the prayer is offered. 
Maximus Confessor, in Qtugstiones ad Thalassium^ 57 (Migne, 
vol. xc, cols. 589-592, also Cramer's Catena) offers both ex- 
planations. ''CEcumenius" gives only the latter, as does Mat- 
thaei's scholiast, who writes (fwtpyoviiipT) inrb rrjs tov &a- 
fiiyov [i. e. the needy man's] yvd>fif)s Kal Tpofews. Modem 
commentators sometimes interpret: ''when actuated by the 
Spirit," but it is not legitimate here to assume this altogether 
later use, from which the term energumen, "possessed person, 
comes. Others take it as meaning "made active," "energised, 
and so as about equivalent to iv^pyvi^f "effectual," or iKT€vi^^ 
"earnest." But the writer would hardly have desired to re- 
strict the power of a righteous man's prayer to exceptional 
cases where it showed more than ordinary intensity ; the sen- 
tence owes its whole force to being an unqualified statement. 
Moreover there is no good evidence that the word was capable 
of bearing this sense. 

The Latin ff has frequtns, vg assidua, Luther, wmn es ernsl^ 
Itch isL Of the English versions Wiclif and the Rhemish fol- 
low the Vulgate with "continual"; Tyndale, the Great Bible, 
the Geneva version, and the Bishops' Bible follow Luther with 
"fervent." A.V. has the combination "effectual fervent," * 
while R.V. (imder the influence of Lightfoot) takes the parti- 
ciple as middle and translates "in its working." 

17. Vv. ^^ '- confirm by the example of Elijah the statement 

'HXc/as, cf. I Kings if iS^- ««-. 

The importance in Jewish popular thought of Elijah's rela- 
tion to the famine is illustrated by Ecclus. 48*-', 4 Ezra y'*. 
Vv. ^^* " are dependent on midrashic tradition in the foUow- 

* lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision*, xSpXp p. aos, thinks the word "effectual" was mtxodaoBd 
by inadvertence from a note in L. Tomaon's N. T. of 1576. 
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ing respects {cf, the similar dependence on Jewish tradition in 
Jas. 2" 5") : 

(i) Elijah's prayer that it might not rain, i Kings 17^ 
speaks only of a prophecy. The idea of a prayer was an in- 
ference from the words, " God, before whom I stand," in i Kings 
17^; note also the prominence given to Elijah's prayer in his 
other great miracle, 1 Bangs 17"***, cf. 4 Ezra 7**. This embel- 
lishment followed regular Jewish methods of interpretation; 
e. g. the Targum to Gen. i8** 19'^ translates "stood" by "min- 
istered in prayer." That Elijah procured the drought is di- 
rectly stated in Ecclus. 48'. 

(2) The period of "three years and six months." The same 
statement is made in Lk. 4*^ &17 rp/a Kal pLtjvas i^^ and is found 
in Jalkut Shimoni, fol. 32, col. 2, on i Kings : "In the thirteenth 
year of Ahab there was a famine in Samaria for three years and 
a half" (text in Surenhusius, B/pXos KaroKkayijSj Amsterdam, 
1713, p. 681). The O. T. basis for this midrash was i Kings 18* 
("many da)rs," "in the third year"). Various explanations for 
the precise definition of three years and six months are sug- 
gested by J. Lightfoot, Harae hebraicae on Lk. 4**, and by 
Siu^nhusius, pp. 680-682. For other Jewish estimates of the 
length of the drought, cf, Ruth rabba i, 4 (Wetstein), "fourteen 
months," and W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiien und Amorder; 
BibdsteUenregiskr, on x Kings 17^ i8^ 

It is possible, but not demonstrable, that the apocalyptic number of 
the half-week, three and one-half, may have had influence on the num- 
ber here; qf, Dan. 7** i2», Rev. ii«» •• • i2«» " i^\ 

(3) V. " Kol ToKiv Tpoffrjii^aTO is perhaps justified by i 
Kings 18". 

ojuoioxofl^j ^fuVy "suflFering the like with us," i. e. "a man 
like us." This should encourage us to take the example to 
heart, and is perhaps occasioned by the current tendency to 
. emphasise superhuman traits in Elijah ; cf, Ecclus. 48^-'' for 
earlier, and JE, "Elijah," for later developments in that direc- 
tion. 

TfxxreuxS TfioffTjv^aro, "prayed a prayer." It was the prayer 
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of Elijah, not any magic wrought by a superhuman beings 
which brought about the noteworthy result 

vpootux^ throws into relief the important idea of the sentence, much 
as in the classiral analogies rdcjAip f€faBik'rjpu&^, "many in true wedlock/' 
Demosth. p. xooa, 12, or the figurative and frequent fc6f tev 907^, 
''flee with all speed," Plato, Symp. p. 195 B, etc. These and other 
examples of thefigura etymoiogica (some of which are also given in the 
grammars) are to be found, together with valuable distinctions and 
classifications, in Lobeck, Paralipomena grammaticae grcBcaCf 1837, pp. 
523-527. Speaking of the LXX idiom, which he does not, however, 
trace to its source in the Hebrew infinitive absolute, Lobeck sa3rs, "kaud 
aliena ilia ab emphasis ratiane, sed alicna tamen a Grttcorum gracensium 
consududine,** that is (J. H. Moulton), they are "possible, but unidio- 
matic" expressions. 

In the LXX the idiom is much overworked, having been one of sev- 
eral convenient methods of representing the Hebrew infinitive absolute ; 
rf. Gen. 2^' Ootydt^ dhcoOovtlotec, Gen. 31 *• ix(du(i.Cqt imOutJii^tc (so Lk. 
32"), etc, etc Such a case as Jn. 3** xag^ X>^P<( is to be regarded as 
imitative. Acts 5*< icapaYftXC? Tagrtp[f9(kacyiMv is probably a transla- 
tion from Aramaic 

See Blass-Debrunner, § 198, Buttmann, § 133. 22, ^^er, § 4, § 44, 
Rem. 3, § 54. 3, J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena^ pp. 75/. 

It may well be that James's phrase is directly or indirectly affected 
by this familiar Biblical idiom, but the A.V. "prayed earnestly," R.V. 
"prajred fervently," although they would be legitimate translations of 
a corresponding Hebrew phrase, introduce into this Greek verse what 
is not properly to be f oimd there. 

Tov /Iff Pp^ai. 

The infinitive with tov^ like other expressions of purpose (cf. 
Phil. !• Tpo(T€irxpiw.i &a), is often, as here, reduced to the force 
of an object clause. Cf, i Kings i**, Is. 5*, Acts i5». See J. 
H. Moulton, Prolegomena^ pp. 216-218, Blass-Debrunner, § 400, 
Winer, § 44. 4, Buttmann, § 140. 16. 

M r^s yrjs, "on the earth," cf, Lk. 4** iicX Toaav ri^v yfjv^ 
Gen. 7" (of the flood) exl r^js 7^5, i Kings 18* €tI Trpoawvov 
rrj^ 7^s. 

18. ical 6 ovpavhs verhy e&aKep. For verop 8iS6paLy cf. 1 
Sam. 12^^ I Kings 18S Acts 14^^, in all which cases the 
subject is "God." 

For similar instances of the efficacy of prayer in bringing a 
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severe drought to an end, cf. Jos. Antiq. xiv, 2*, in the case 
of Onias, Spates koX Ow^CKriSy and Epiphanlus, Hear, Iviii 
(Izxviii), 14, in a story of James himself. 

19, 20. Conclusion. Final saying on the privilege of being in- 
sirumenlal in the restoration of an erring brother to the way of 
truth. 

This seems to be a general appeal, equally related to all the 
preceding discussions of specific tendencies and dangers. As 
such, it forms a fitting conclusion and gives the motive of the 
whole tract. 

With this conclusion Spitta well compares that of Ecdus. 51^. 

19, aB€K<f>o{ fiov. In the first place in the sentence, as else- 
where in 2^ only. In both cases there is an abrupt change of 
subject. 

TTiaprfiy, "err," "wander." 

The figurative use of "wander" and "cause to wander/' with refer- 
ence to "erring from truth and righteousness," is common in the O. T. 
especially in the prophets and Wisdom-literature. Cf. Wisd. 5* £«- 
Xov^OtXUv dx6 63ou iXtfitia^, Is. 9*', E^k. 34' xb xXaevt&tfttvoy odx dhceo* 
Tpitl^orrt (9. /. lictoTpl4'«T8), etc. Also in the N. T., cf. Heb. 5*, 2 Pet. 
2", 2 Tim. 3", Rev. i8«', and Polyc. Phil. 6» <xt(rcpi9ovT«c xdk dhcox«x- 
XovixUva. In Test. XII Patr. the evil spirits are called xvtOiAora tfj^ 
xXinnQ^, and BeUar, their chief, is & S^xfiw Ti)^ xXdvi]^, qf. Charles's 
note on Test Xn Patr. Rub. 2K 

iiri TTJs oKrfitlas^ cf. i*' 3^* and notes. 

"The truth" is here the whole code of religious knowledge 
and moral precept accessible to the members of the Christian 
church. To err from it means any departure from the right 
path in thought or conduct. Various examples of such erring 
have occupied the attention of the writer throughout his epis- 
tles; here, however, grave sin (v.^) seems to be chiefly in his 
mind. 

The use of 4 iXi^Bcut in this comprehensive sense is not founded on 
the O. T. n5M.n^«», which ordinarily mean "stability," "faithful- 
ness," or else "conformity to fact," while in many cases in the O. T 
"truth" is hardly to be distinguished from practical "righteousnesB," 
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e. g, Hos. 4>. Yet in Dan. 8** 9" xal toO ouvttoc h xdbv dXijStC? oou, 
and the Apocrypha, f| dX-^Octa is occasionally employed in a sense more 
like that of Greek writers; so Ecdus. 4**, 3 Mace. 4^*, 4 Mace. 5**. 

For the Greek usage, qf, Dion. Hal. De Tkuc. jud. 3, Ti)<; 9cXoa6fou 
Ottipfacg oxo«6« ioTiv 4 ^C iXT]6c(ac Tv«mi^, Plutarch, Gr^. p. 986 A 
xtvbv iYotObv xal sTduXov ivrl t!); dXijOcCot^ Su&kuv. 

In the N. T. this sense of "a body of true principles" is found in 
Paul (e. g, 2 Thess. 2^*, Gal. 5', 2 Cor. 4% Eph. 4*«), often in John (e. g. 
3tfl 1611 18»», I Jn. 3"), and elsewhere. Yet even here the influence of 
the O. T. is to be seen in the strong moral element included in the con- 
ception. The truth is not merely an object of knowledge, as in secular 
usage, but a moral and religious ideal, God's revealed will, to which 
the loyalty of the heart must be given. Cf, Rom. 2« Ixovra xijif 
(jL6^f(iia(v T^^ "pf&ntaq xal tQ^ iXi]OcCa^ fv t^ y6(i^, Jn. 3" 6 8i xotuv 
TJjv dXi)Ot(av. 

See Cremer, Wdrterbuch der neutest, GrScUdfi, 1902, s. v. i\ifina, 
Wendt, "Der Gebrauch der Wdrter dtXtOtca, dXiiBi^ undiXn0tv6<; im 
Neuen Testament," in Studies und KriUken, 1883, pp. 511-547; V. H. 
Stanton, "Truth," in HDB. 

iiriaTp^fj, " turn," *. e. from error to the way of truth. 

The norm of departure and return is sufficiently shown by the con- 
text; there is here no necessary indication that the word itself had 
already acquired the technical religious meaning of the modem verb 
"convert," although such passages as Mt. 13" (Is. 6"), Lk. V* 22*% 
Acts 3" 14", X Thess. i* show that that process had already begun 
See Mai. 2*, Dan. i2«, Ecclus. z8", Ezek. 34^ (Cod. A), Polyc Phil, 6, 
Apost Const, ii, 6, cf, 1 Pet. 2**. 

It is used in the sense of "turn from an error" by Lucian, De kisi. 
conscr, s, c/. Plut. Ale. 16. Cf, Test. XII Patr. Zab, 9% Dan 5", Benj. 
4*; for other passages, see Charles's index. 

The sense "turn back" which the word seems to have here, is not 
wholly foreign to Greek usage (cf, ICppocr. 135 £, of a fever, "recur"), 
but it is rare, while in the LXX, following 2^v^, that sense is very 
common. Cf, Mt. i2«^ 

20. yivaxTKiro). It the alternative reading, yiv^Kere, is 
adopted, it is to be taken as probably imperative, cf. 2^ 3^ 
S% etc. 

ftyfMjJxtA txt] fcCAELP minn vg boh. 

Ycv(&9xcTs 5ti] B 69 1 518 syr****. 

om] ff sah. 

The omission by ff sah is mere freedom of translation. As between 
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TcvcmxItu and Yivf&oxm, the latter might have arisen from an attempt 
to elimmate the hard question, necessarily present with the reading 
fcvuoxixu, as to who (the converter or the converted) was the subject 
of the verb. The address d^Xfo( justified the change to the unam- 
biguous, but colourless, fiyiia%m. On the other hand, it b unlikely 
that the influence of tc< should have led to the change from the wholly 
unobjectionable Yivc&axret to fv/taaiKjhiA. The reading of K is accord- 
ingly the "harder" reading, and to be preferred. This is one of the 
rare instances of an emended reading in B. 

See P. Corssen, GifUiugische gdekrU Afueiger, 1893, p. 585, B. Weiss, 
ZeUschriftfUr wissenschaftUcke Tkeologie, voL zzzvii, 1894, pp. 439-440. 

iK irXrfi'iys oBov airrov, "from the error of his way," cf. 1 Jn. 
4* for contrast of oKi^eia and irXdytf. 

€r<i<T€L. For instances of fffi^taf in this sense with a human 
subject, c/. Rom. 11", i Cor. 7", i Tim. 4". 

Q&nt] For this reading (supported by all Greek witnesses, and by 
vg^'tt Ambrst Caasiodor) ff with certain Vulgate Mss and Origin* 
reads 50/90/. 

Similarly xaX64wi is translated with the present tense by vg and 
Origi»« (but not by fi). 

4fvx^^ ovroO, i. e. the erring brother's soul, cf.i^ and note;. 

4iux4v] BKL minni»>« ff sah. 

4»uxV a^u] HA (t-Jjv (pux4v a^rou) P minn vg boh S3rr>^. 

In the same connection it is to be noticed that B ff read h, Oovdrcou 
oAtoQ for the i% (kn«dnou of nearly all other, witnesses. In^both cases 
the shorter reading is to be preferred. 

iK Bavdrov. The force of the sentence depends on this word, 
which expresses the seriousness of the situation when a man 
wanders from the truth, a seriousness which may easily be over- 
looked and forgotten. This sentence is no platitude, provided 
Bavdrov receives its proper emphasis. On Bavdrov, cf. i" and 
3« yedifVTfs, Note how here, as in i", death is the result of sin. 

icaXv^6t rXf/tfos afMfyrt&v. KaKxhrrety in connection with 
sins usually means ''cause them to be forgotten," ''procure par- 
don," and that is the meaning here. Cf. Ps. 32"- 85" (quoted 
Rom. 4'), Neh. 4^ £p. ad Diogn. 9. 

ifjLapTL&p means the sins of the converter (so Roman Catholic 
commentators and some others) ; to refer it to the sins of the 
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converted person, as many do, makes a bad anticlimax. See 
Origen, Horn, in Levit. ii, 5 where converting a sinner is in- 
cluded as one method of securing forgiveness of one's own sins. 

Cf. Sohar 93. 18, "Great is the reward of him who leads hack sinnen 
to the way of the Lord," 2 Clem. Rom. 15 iuo6b^ fdtg o6x Coriv (itxpb^ 
x>gacvui(iivi]v 4^uxiiiv %xl dhcoXXu(Uvi]y dhcovrpi^Mct c(c Tb oiaO^vgei, PisHs 
Sophia, ch. 104, Pirke Aboth, v, 26, "Whosoever makes the many 
righteous, sin prevails not over him." 

I Pet. 4* has a closely similar sentence, ayaTrtf icaXvTrrct 
ir\rj0os dfiafyn&p^ introduced as if a familiar aphorism. It is 
also found in Clem. Rom. 49, 2 Clem. Rom. 16. See Light- 
foot's notes on both passages. 

Both I Peter and James are usually held to be dependent 
on the Hebrew of Prov. lo**, "Hatred stirs up strife, but Love 
hides all transgressions" (Toy). There, however, the sense is 
not exactly "forgive" (as in the above-mentioned passages from 
the Psalms, etc.), but rather "hide," "turn attention away 
from," other men's sins, as kindly feeling would suggest, cf. 
I Cor. i3*. 

Similar is the meaning in the rabbinical passages quoted by Wet- 
stein, where it is a question of keeping quiet about another's sin, of 
refraining from gossip, not of forgiveness. So Prov. 17* 8< xp6xn 

Moreover, the LXX of Prov. 10** (Tajrras Bk roifs m^ <^*^ 
veucovyras icaXvTTci ^tX^) is wholly unlike the N. T. passages, 
and the resemblance of James to even the Hebrew text is too 
slight to justify the idea of direct influence upon him from that 
source. The sentence in i Pet. 4* may possibly have been in- 
fluenced by Proverbs, but it is more likely that some familiar 
Greek aphorism (all the associations of which can no longer be 
traced) has been used by i Peter, while a part of the same form 
of words has been independently used, in a very different sense, 
by James. 

See Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. 49 and 2 Clem. Rom. 16, Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 248/., Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu die in den kanan- 
ischen Evangelien nicfU Uberliefert sind, pp. 75/. 
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Symeon Metaphrastes, 73. 
Syrian church, history of epistle in, 
96-100. 

Temptation, 1S3/. 

Tertullian, 9X, 223. 

Testaments of XII Patriarchs, 20/. 

Text of epistle, 74-86; Greek Mss., 
74-7S; Egyptian versions, 76-78; 
Ethiopic version, 78; Syiiac ver- 
sions, 78-80; Armenian versian, 
80; Latin versioos, 80-^; use of 
authorities, 84-86. ) 

Tobit, 17. 

Trent, Council of, 46, los, 307. 

Vdlgins, pseudo-clementine cfMStles 
to, 1,4a, si/-, 94, 227. 

Westebn csusch, history of q>istle 

in, X00-103, X04/. 
Wisdom of Solomon, x7, 19. 
Wisdom-literature, 16/., x8/., 132. 
Word, word of truth, 167, 172/. 
Wotks, 3s/., 204/. 



n 

NoTE.~A complete list of the Greek words occurring m the e^nstle may 
be found in Mayor*, pp. 2$^r^s^ 



ddc>^, 131/. 

ahhuy 259. 

dxaraoraaCa, dburcioTOToq, 144, 248/. 

d'kxk&X/a, 283. 

dX^8iGc, 246/., 313/. 

AxX^i &xX6ti)^, 139/. 
d«09x(ao(fca, 165. 

pXaeofiXAlb), 196. 

•yiveai«;, 176, 235/. 

3ucxp(vo(iai, 141, 192, 250. 
Btaoicopd, X20^. 
diSdoxaXo^, 226/. 
e{4»oxo«, 143/. 
86$a, 187. 
8ouXo<, IX7/* 

|30(Xi)a(a(, ZX9. 

<vtpT*^> 309/- 

ImOutJLia, 156, 253jf., 257/. 

IpYO, 204/. 

ttXo?, tijXiw, 24s, 255/., 263. 

«iovt, 253/. 

OpTjoxtCoci 6pi]ax6^, i8x Jf* 

xaX£>c, 190. 



I xafiociyy, 148. 
xauxdo(iat, 145. 
x6o(AO<;, 184/., 193, 233/. 

Ifc4xni 2S3« 



6XoX6t;4»i 283. 

vopaXXoT^, 162. 
«fi<;, 129/., 158. 
«ttpaoi&6c, 132 /•! 153 #• 
icocx(Xo<, 134. 
x6>j^o<, 253. 
icoXi6(nc>jorfxvoc, 299. 
xp6((A0<; xal S4>tiiO(, 295^. 
«poo«McoXix&4'^> i^S/* 

}(«{t/i>, 141 /. 

wffa, 139, 247. 
ao96<;, 244. 
orifoevo^, TSoff. 
OUVOCYtD-fA, 188/. 

ouvipTiu>, 220. 

-clXitOi;, 138, iS9i I77i 228, 
Tpoidi, 164/. 
Tpox6«, 235/. 

6xoiu)vft, I3S/.,a9Q• 
f06vo{, 263. 
f(Xo< 9co0, 222/. 
1 90vi6fi>, 254^. 
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